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Preface to the German Edition 


Does the sun shine on me today, so that I may reflect on what happened 
yesterday? (...) 


GOETHE, Egmont (11, 2)! 


Presumably many students do not finish their dissertations because they are 
completely daunted by the prospect of having to write a preface. To be sure, 
extending an expression of thanks is no trivial matter, for at least this part of 
the doctoral thesis should both easy to read and comprehend. It should also 
contain the names of all the people who were relied upon in the production 
of an unsolicited work and are thus owed a considerable debt of gratitude. 
Ideally, these words of appreciation should also be formulated in such a way 
that they sound more sincere than the usual “thank you” that is uttered, for 
example, to the cashier at the supermarket. 

If a certain fear of failure informs this preface, it may also be said that the 
present work - the culmination of my doctoral studies, completed on March 20, 
2006 — was born of that primordial and all-consuming passion, curiositas. Had 
Emmy van Egmond been Emmy van Hoorne, the incredible afterlife of Count 
Egmont would have remained unexplored. But, as fate would have it, I met 
Emmy van Egmond, and thanks to the intellectual atmosphere of my student 
association in Amsterdam, I was immediately able to follow my interest. It is 
no exaggeration to say that this student association — where beer and books 
were consumed in equal measure — shaped my intellectual development: first, 
because there were friends like Jasper Klapwijk, Peter Mulder, Peter Koelewijn, 
Hans Pijp, and Willem Jan Lammers, who listened, questioned, and wondered; 
and, second, because this diverse group cheerfully acquainted me with the pos- 
sibilities of interdisciplinary reflection. Equally important for my growth as a 
scholar were the many lively discussions with Frits Boterman, which occurred 
at first weekly in Amsterdam and then for several years under the Tuscan sky. 

The statement from Egmont that introduces this preface as a motto indi- 
cates that dwelling on historical problems nel Bel Paese is by no means obvious. 


1 All English translations of Goethe's Egmont are based on New York 1993 (unless otherwise 
noted), translator Anna Swanwick. 
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Goethe, who was acquainted with the sun of the south, knew what he was 
talking about! Nonetheless, having the chance to pursue my doctorate in Italy 
at such an inspiring place was a privilege and personally greatly enriching. 
I therefore first want to thank the European University Institute in Florence 
and the Dutch Ministry of Education, which made my doctorate possible, both 
from a financial and institutional standpoint. For funding my research stays in 
Rome and Wolfenbüttel, I am indebted to the Koninklijk Nederlands Instituut 
te Rome and the Dr. Günther Findel Stiftung at the Herzog August Bibliothek. 

Warm thanks for their support also go to the staff of numerous libraries, 
including Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
Roma, Pontificia Università Gregoriana, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Württembergische Landesbibliothek, sus Göttingen, Staatsbibliothek Berlin, 
Herzog August Bibliothek and Universiteit van Amsterdam. In particular, I 
would like to mention the staff of the European Institute's library and espe- 
cially Ruth Gbikpi-Nirere, Abra Grilli, and Marcello Scocci from the interli- 
brary loan department, who succeeded in meticulously hunting down even 
the most remote sources. For their unfailingly kind and supportive attitude, I 
also offer my sincere appreciation to the (former) employees of the Góttingen 
Academy of Sciences, Klaus Schmidt and Rüdiger Heyn-Zielhardt. 

Klaus Gille, Cornelia Moore and Arnout Mertens were kind enough to com- 
ment on one or several chapters of the dissertation. I am indebted to Eco 
Haitsma Mulier, who volunteered to evaluate the entire second part, and like- 
wise to Peter Becker and Otto Dann, who offered comments and suggestions 
as members of my examination committee. Special gratitude goes to Prof. 
Regina Schulte for showing genuine and selfless interest in the Egmont myth, 
and not least for her patience. Despite the occasionally meandering investiga- 
tions of a doctoral student, she never seemed to doubt the happy outcome 
of the task — a degree of trust that is rare and truly valuable. If this work has 
broken new methodological ground as a mythogenetic study, it is due in part to 
the open-mindedness of my two supervisors. Willem Frijhoff was also willing 
to work with an unfamiliar graduate student because of his genuine interest 
in the research topic. He proved to be an excellent long-distance advisor and 
always responded promptly and obligingly. Moreover, he also made certain at 
decisive moments that the author did not fall prey to a scholarly catenaccio. 
Our consultations helped convince me to focus in this study on the Furopean 
dimension of the Egmont myth. 

I gratefully acknowledge the contributions of Bartosz Awianowicz, Elijah 
Borza, Jean-Francois Mouhot, Jérémie Barthas, and Elsa Kammerer, who 
assisted me in interpreting the Latin and French sources. For proofreading my 
German, I offer my very sincere thanks to Thomas Fetzer, as well as Margreiter 
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Klaus, and Ulrich Schuppener. I, of course, take responsibility for any remain- 
ing errors or imperfections in the text. Further appreciation goes to the 
Zentrum für Niederlande-Studien for accepting this work as part of their insti- 
tute's series, while the Ingelheim Boehringer Stiftung, the European University 
Institute, the Dr. Hendrik Muller's Vaderlandsch Fonds and the M.A.0.C. 
Gravin van Bylandt Stichting similarly deserve special thanks for their gener- 
ous financial contributions to the book's printing. Beate Plugge and Julia Fuchs 
of Waxmann are gratefully acknowledged for their careful supervision of the 
manuscript. 

Although I always conducted the research for this book alone, I never felt 
lonely due to along list of friends. Above all, I would like to mention Nelienke — 
de lichtvoetige - who combines in extraordinary fashion a love of life, creativ- 
ity, humor and ingenuity and inspires enthusiasm with materials of every kind, 
from clay, linen, paper, textiles and zinc to pomodori and gallinacci. It was a 
joy and blessing to know someone all the years I endeavored to unravel the 
Egmont myth who is able to instill things with so much fascinosum. Ezra and 
Johanna are also little magicians who with a look or a gesture or a word man- 
aged to bring to light forgotten dimensions. Further thanks goes to our Jack 
Russell terrier Golia for fatefully keeping my feet warm during three long win- 
ters and for ensuring our future survival as a culinary treasure seeker. 

To my parents, brothers and "sisters, I am particularly grateful for their 
interest, support, and patience all these years. Neither Londa nor Wolfenbüttel 
nor Góttingen proved to be too distant. The same also goes for my old friends 
in Amsterdam, such as Peter Mulder, Henk Esselink, Marten and Marjanne 
Cordia, Willem Jan Lammers, Hans Pijp, and Jasper Klapwijk. Finally, I would 
like to mention those friends who have enriched my life (and often our lives) 
since September 2000, including Francesco Luti, Francesco Tommasi, Klaus 
Margreiter, Thomas Cole, Thomas Fetzer, Arnout Mertens, Steven Schouten 
and Anouk Terlouw, Richard Kirwan, Jean-Frangois and Claire, Jérémie and 
Virginie, and, last but not least, the members of the choir “Don Renzo Mazzoni" 
in San Francesco di Pelago and many residents of the village of Londa. 


Loc. Petroio, Londa (Fi), Ferragosto 2007 
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Introduction* 


For some reason, the homo ludens garners more attention than the homo 
prudens, and the inexperienced gambler excites the imagination more than 
the vigilant observer. After all, it was Lamoral of Egmont who managed to have 
a significant afterlife, not William of Orange, who, thanks his circumspection, 
outlived the Count by sixteen years. 

The fact that the Count of Egmont lived on after his beheading in Brussels on 
June 5, 1568 was not least due to this tension between playfulness and urgency, 
clearly shown by the frequency with which his name is mentioned in gam- 
ing contexts. Especially popular was the Count's connection to the most com- 
mon symbol of early modern politics, the board game and the game of chess in 
particular. Between 1587 and 1787, Egmont appeared in a chess or board-game 
context no less than four times and, remarkably, even found material expres- 
sion as "Graf v. Egermonde" and in both literary and historiographical! thema- 
tizations in the form of a copper board game piece.” The counter in question 


* This study is a revised version of my doctoral thesis, which fulfilled the requirements for my 


degree on March 20, 2006 in the Department of History and Civilisation at the European 
University Institute in Florence. This book is, essentially, the translation of R.C. RITTERSMA, 
Egmont da capo — eine mythogenetische Studie, Münster 2009. 

1 See for instance: "Dese voorseyde Heere [viz., a Spanish member of the royal guard; R.C.R.] 
vindende den Grave van Egmondt, de Prince van Orangien ende eenighe andere Graven (...) 
spelende het Schaecspel / seyde (...) aldus in effecte: , Wel ghy Heeren / wat maect ghy luyden / 
ist nu tijdt om speelen.” Quote from: P.C. Bon, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, ende 
borgerlijcke oneenicheyden, Leiden / Amsterdam 1621, Fol 16r. See also: “Vor seiner Abreise 
[viz., Oranien's departure; R.C.R.] nahm er von seinen besten Freunden, den Grafen von 
Egmont und von Horn, Abschied, als diese eben im Schachspiel begriffen waren, und aus 
Spott zu ihm sagten: ‘Glückliche Reise, Prinz ohne Land”, worauf er zur Antwort gab: ‘Gott 
behüte Sie, Grafen ohne Köpfe!, eine Prophezeiung, die leider nur zu bald eintraf" Quote 
from: O.C.F. VON E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (...), Dinkelsbühl1787, 
p- 24. Finally, see the dialogue between Orange and Egmont in the 2nd scene of the 2nd Act 
of Goethe's tragedy Egmont (Appendix 1). In the following, Egmont will also be repeatedly 
encountered in other types of game situations. 

2 The miniature portrait of Egmont belongs to a group of four board game pieces, which 
can be traced back to 1587 in the Dresdner Kunstkammer. The other figures were Emperor 
Charles v, Count Hoorne and prince William of Orange. The inventory description reads: 
“Brettspielstein, Außendurchmesser ca. 7, 2 cm; Durchmesser des Bildträgers: 6, 1 cm. 
Miniaturbildnis auf Kupfer, Kapsel Holz, gedrechselt, durchgebrochen, alte Klebung gelóst, 
Rand ausgebrochen beschriftet auf der Rückseite: ‘Der Graf v. Egermonde. Bildnis im 
Harnisch vor grünem Grund.” (Inventory extract H 53). There is unfortunately no evidence 
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Miniature portrait of Egmont on a board game piece, Courtesy Rüstkammer, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden, Photo: Estel / Klut. 


must originally have been the bottom portion of a game, as it has been handed 
down to us with three uniform portraits of Emperor Charles v, Count Hoorne, 
and prince William of Orange. Given their mutual resemblance, they appear to 


provided for arriving at a date. There are, however, two comments which suggest — through 
comparison with other portraits — the portrait of Orange originated around 1566 or 1568. 
(Inventory extract H53, and H55). I thank Dr. H.W. Lewerken from the Dresdner Rüstkammer 
for kindly supplying this information. On the importance of board games in the pre- and 
early modern Europe, see for instance: C. ZaNGs / H. HOLLANDER (eds.), Mit Glück und 
Verstand. Zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte der Brett- und Kartenspiele, 15. bis 17. Jahrhundert: 
Katalogbuch zur Ausstellung im Museum Schloss Rheydt vom 29. Juli bis 25. Sept. 1994, Aachen 
1994; and W. SE1PEL (ed.), Spielwelten der Kunst. Kunstkammerspiele: Katalog der Ausstellung 
des Kunsthistorischen Museums Wien 21. Mai bis 2. August 1998, Milan / Vienna 1998. 
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have formed an ensemble, which only affirms the original political significance 
of this gaming society. 

In fact, since the Middle Ages, the world in general and the political power 
structure in particular was frequently represented by the image of the game 
board. It was precisely because of the mysterious realm of politics (arcana!) 
that this practice fulfilled an elementary need for discovery. The game was re- 
ductive insofar as it simplified the complicated vortex of political operations 
in terms of intersecting horizontal and diagonal lines. Did Egmont find his way 
into the transparent miniature world of a board game due to the disbelief that 
arose in the wake of the Count's conviction and execution? This would explain 
the existence of a cognitive match between game and myth, which, not coinci- 
dentally, often stood in relation to each other in the afterlife of Egmont: game 
and myth, each in their own way, offer epistemological shortcuts to complicat- 
ed or incomprehensible contexts. They establish simple contours of a complex 
situation, which corresponds at the same time to the most elementary human 
life experiences. 

This is nothing less than an avowal of André Jolles’ myth concept which, 
although now perhaps somewhat dated (1928), still provides fundamental in- 
sights into this phenomenon. Supplemented by the relevant studies of Hans 
Blumenberg and Roland Barthes, it also provides a theoretical linchpin for the 
present work. As the words “fundamental,” “relevant” and “linchpin” already 
suggest, the aim here is not to apply a theoretical model. These works are rath- 
er representative of junctures that encourage reflection on the phenomenon 
of myth in general and "touchstones" that can be used to occasionally check 
and contextualize gained insights. 

Before highlighting the consulted myth research, a preliminary remark 
about the use of the words “myth” and “afterlife” is called for. “Myth” is a collec- 
tive term that can be sub-divided into many categories: there are sense-giving, 
orientation, foundation, origin, and end-of-time myths.’ As this list already 
shows, myths serve not only as a key cognitive tools for responding to the state 
of thrownness in an unfathomable universe, but also shape patterns of general 
human experience. 

For this reason, the predicate *mythical" in my view is apposite to Egmont, 
for its effect goes far beyond the historical figure and, at the same time, “pro- 
vides normative claims and has formative power" The mythical potency of 
Egmont as one of the founding figures of the young Belgian nation also shows 
that “history was not just known here, but (…) inhabited" and “made into an 


3 Foranexample of a systematic study that examines, among other things, the anthropologi- 
cal foundations of myth and numerous sense-giving myths (the so-called “neo-myths”) from 
1800 onward, see L. HAUSER, Kritik der neomythischen Vernunft, 2 vols., Paderborn 2004-2009. 
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engine of its own development.”* On the other hand, myth also differs from 
the literary and art-historical category of the motif precisely in its innate po- 
tential for development. The former, compared to the latter, is more heteroge- 
neous, has a more epigenetic structure and is more capable of transformation 
in terms of its impact. Unlike the mostly static category of the motif, which 
can only be expressed in a different form, the myth is distinguished by a multi- 
layered, metamorphic and, at times, almost auto-poetical tendency. Thus, an 
examination of the Egmont motif would be limited to the manifestations of a 
fictional character, whereas its layered development and innate capacity for 
transformation would be ignored altogether. Yet this is exactly where the pres- 
ent study takes its point of departure. 

The terms "afterlife" and “motif” also wouldn't cover the entire range of 
meaning and development of Egmont because both concepts mainly concern 
the phenomenon of longevity and the figuration as a literary or artistic theme, 
without however necessarily speaking to the aspect of its potential signifi- 
cance and instrumentalization. "Myth," on the other hand, is an appropriate 
guiding concept for this study precisely because "myth" is an inflationary con- 
cept in German-speaking regions. For instance, it can also be applied to natu- 
ral phenomena like the river Rhine and, at the same time, convey the aspect 
of broad cultural influence. Since the term "afterlife" is entirely applicable to 
certain facets of the Egmont myth, the terms “afterlife” and *myth" will be used 
interchangeably in the following when they signify the same thing. 

The theoretical work on myth is notably diffuse. One is therefore compelled — 
especially with regard to the specific historical approach of the present study — 
to take an eclectic approach by culling together relevant insights from several 
different fields. André Jolles' most important contribution, for example, is the 
fundamental conception of myth as a “simple form,” that is, as an extraction 
of simple everyday life experience. With this term, he grasped the dynamic 
between the collective formational process (what Jolles calls *mental activity") 
and mundane, but existential realms of signification and was thus able to ar- 
ticulate both the aspect of compression and the element of the "simple form" 
as a kind of "cognitive lightning rod. 


4 See Jan Assmann’s definition of a myth: J. ASSMANN, Frühe Formen politischer Mythomotorik. 
Fundierende, kontraprdsentische und revolutionäre Mythen, in: D. HARTH |J. ASSMANN (ed.), 
Revolution und Mythos, Frankfurt am Main 1992, pp. 39-62, Ibid., p. 47. On the Belgian Egmont 
myth, see Chap. 24. 

5 The definition Jolles’ “simple form" (einfache Form) reads as follows: "Wo also unter 
Geistesbeschäftigung die Vielheit und Mannigfaltigkeit des Seins und des Geschehens 
sich verdichtet und gestaltet, wo dieses von der Sprache in seinen letzten, nicht teilbaren 
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With respect to Jolles' identified simple forms, the myth is particularly suit- 
able as a conceptual medium which offers a way out of the primordial orienta- 
tion crisis for it responds to the plight of aporias by formulating concise and 
coherent answers: 

"There, where the world invented by humans is brought into being through 
question and answer, a form is applied which we choose to call myth."6 Jolles 
thus understood myth to be a wholly cognitive phenomenon alongside reason, 
which nevertheless had its own process: “Myth, which invokes concision, goes 
hand-in-hand with judgment, which claims universality.”7 

Hans Blumenberg was on the same wave length, though, unlike Jolles, he 
was mainly concerned with the philosophy of history, not morphology. He was 
consequently able to arrive at additional insights, such as concerning the con- 
tinual appeal of certain mythical elements: 


If you look at the question of where the iconic permanence of mytholo- 
gems comes from, there is one answer that seems trivial and too simplis- 
tic to satisfy our expectations: the basic patterns of myths are so concise, 
so valid, so binding, so poignant, that they continue to persuade and re- 
main the most useful material for any attempt to disclose the elemental 
facts of human existence? 


Einheiten ergriffen, in sprachlichen Gebilden wiederum Sein und Geschehen zugleich meint 
und bedeutet, da reden wir von der Entstehung der Einfachen Form." Quote from A. JOLLES, 
Einfache Formen: Legende, Sage, Mythe, Rätsel, Spruch, Kasus, Memorabile, Märchen, Witz, 
Tübingen? 1982, p. 45. 

6 The sentences preceding this quote are as follows: “Der Mensch fordert von der Welt und 
ihren Erscheinungen, daß sie sich ihm bekannt geben sollen. Und er bekommt Antwort (...), 
die Welt und ihre Erscheinungen geben sich ihm bekannt. Wo sich nun in dieser Weise aus 
Frage und Antwort die Welt dem Menschen erschafft — da setzt die Form ein, die wir Mythe 
nennen wollen." See also: “Die Frage geht nach dem Wesen und der Beschaffenheit alles 
dessen aus, was wir in der Welt als státig und vielfach beobachten. Die Antwort greift alles 
dieses in dem Geschehen zusammen, das in seiner unbedingten Einmaligkeit die Vielheit 
und Stätigkeit zur Einheit zurückführt (...).” For the quotes, as well as for the aspect of con- 
cision and compression, see: JOLLES, Einfache Formen, pp. 97, 115. Jolles uses the German 
term “Mythe” to denote the “simple forms" (i.e. to stand this cognitive procedure itself), 
whereas “Mythus” expresses its realization, that is, its respective narrative expression: Ibid., 
pp. 100—101. 

7 Quote from: Ibid. p. no. Ernst Cassirer, who treats mythical thought in totemic cul- 
tures in his Philosophie der symbolischen Formen also emphasizes this cognitive function: 
E. CASSIRER, Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. Zweiter Teil: Das mythische Denken, in: 
Idem, Gesammelte Werke. Hamburger Ausgabe, vol. 12, Hamburg 2002, e.g. p. 74 ff. 

8 Quote from: H. BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, Frankfurt am Main, 1996, p. 166. 
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Blumenberg's analysis presents nothing less than a phenomenology of myth, 
which, through a frequently imaginative perspectival questioning and exam- 
ining of this manifestation, succeeds in revealing unsuspected dimensions. 
With regard to the present study, his discussion of momentousness as a forma- 
tive instance and the stages of its recognition as defining moments of a myth 
were critical for understanding the mythogenetic process. Also serving as a key 
point of orientation were the reflections of the Kiel philosopher, who repeat- 
edly emphasized the functionality of myth and especially its fundamental role 
in spiritual preparation.? 

The work of Roland Barthes was also instrumental for this study, as the 
French theorist approached myth in a way that was yet again highly novel. In 
postulating the basic susceptibility of all things to mythologization — from car 
models to the Tour de France to food — he penetrated, as it were, the myth's 
mythical veneer by directing attention to its underlying structure. He thus ex- 
amined his driving mechanism - the semiotic (or, according to Barthes, semio- 
logical) chain — and showed how, as in the case of a myth, the logical sequence 
of a given semiotic system is essentially subjected to a quarter turn: "Tout se 
passe comme si le mythe décalait d'un cran le systéme formel des premiéres 
significations." ("Everything happens as if myth shifted the formal system of 
the first significations sideways.") At the heart of this transposition is that the 
sign itself — usually just a referential husk — aggregates all meaning in this form 
and thereby is transformed into an identifier. Characteristic of the myth is 
that this act of transformation is presented as a given circumstance and cul- 
ture is thus depicted as nature. The entire potency of the myth arises from this 
natural manifestation. This explains why la Citroën Déesse, le bisteck, Panzani 
pasta, but also names like Fausto Coppi, William Tell or Robin Hood, produce 
a wealth of associations.!? 


9 Not least is the concision, clarity, and elegance of Blumenberg's own language impres- 
sive: "Mythen sind Geschichten von hochgradiger Bestándigkeit ihres narrativen Kerns 
und ebenso ausgeprágter marginaler Variationsfáhigkeit. Diese beiden Eigenschaften 
machen Mythen traditionsgángig: ihre Bestándigkeit ergibt den Reiz, sie auch in bild- 
nerischer oder ritueller Darstellung wiederzuerkennen, ihre Veránderbarkeit den Reiz der 
Erprobung neuer und eigener Mittel der Darbietung. Es ist das Verhältnis, das aus der 
Musik unter dem Titel 'Thema mit Variationen' in seiner Attraktivitát für Komponisten 
wie Hórer bekannt ist" BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, p. 40. 

10 See also: “On retrouve dans le mythe le schéma tri-dimensionel dont je viens de parler: 
le signifiant, le signifié et le signe. Mais le mythe est un systéme particulier en ceci qu'il 
s'édifie à partir d'une chaîne sémiologique qui existe avant lui: c'est un systeme sémio- 
logique second. Ce qui est signe (c'est-à-dire total associatif d'un concept et d'une image) 
dans le premier systéme, devient simple signifiant dans le second. "Both quotes are from: 
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The theoretical orientation of this study does not exactly agree with the 
tenor of the mytho-theoretical research which claims that the myth is pure 
artifact." Appropriate distinctions will therefore need to be made on a case- 
by-case basis, for some stages in the William Tell, Joan of Arc, Arminius, Batavi, 
Luise, the socialistic Faust or the fascist Horst Wessel myths show obvious 
signs of deliberate tinkering.? While myths are ultimately human constructs, 
it is also as such that they clearly take on their own dynamic in some phases. 
Indeed, the afterlife of Egmont evinces a high degree of individual momen- 
tum, so much so that essentially non-mythical elements and interpretations 
also eventually prove susceptible to myth. In this case (to overstate things only 
slightly), the creators are reduced to mere amplifiers. 

Returning to the book's theoretical framework: it was the reductive nature 
of the game and the myth, and the dynamic they both triggered, that caused 
the name Egmont to no longer be simply limited to the eponymous historical 
figure, but to stand concisely and trenchantly for other issues and thus have an 
impact that transcended individuals, regions and epochs. For whether the con- 
cern is Don Quixote's remark that he had witnessed the Brussel's beheading 
(see Part 2, Chap. 39), or Madame de Staél's treatment of Goethe's drama for 
the French stage or Napoleon's alleged visit honoring the tomb of the Count; 
whether it is Gustav Gründgens' embodiment of the title role in Goethe's 
Egmont at the Berlin Schauspielhaus in the presence of Hitler and Goering in 
1935, or Louis Aragon and Walter Ulbricht, who tried to coopt the historical 


R. BARTHES, Mythologies, Paris 1957, p. 221. See also pp. 224-237. On the mythical con- 
tent of the Tour de France cyclists (before the invention of erythropoietin), food, and car 
models, see Ibid., pp. 125-136 and pp. 87-90 and 169-172. For the semiological analysis of 
the Panzani advertisement, see: R. BARTHES, Rhétorique de l'image, in: Communications 4 
(1964), pp. 40—52. All English translations of Barthes’ Mythologies are based on New York 
1984 (unless otherwise noted), translator Annette Lavers. 

11  Seeforexample: E. HOBSBAWM /T. RANGER (eds.), The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge 
1992. For a brief, but trenchant and enlightening introduction to the problem of mem- 
ory and memory “construction,” see: M. NEUMANN, Zinleitung, in: A. HARTMANN / 
M. NEUMANN (eds.), Mythen Europas. Schlüsselfiguren der Imagination. Vol. 1: Antike, 
Regensburg 2004, pp. 7-26. 

12 Most of these myths will be discussed below with reference to the relevant research lit- 
erature. For the Luise myth and the Faust myth, see: R. SCHULTE, The Queen - A Middle 
Class Tragedy: The Writing of History and the Creation of Myths in Nineteenth-Century 
France and Germany, in: Gender & History 14 (2002) H.2, pp. 266—293, esp. pp. 277-284; 
and W. EMMERICH, Kleine Literaturgeschichte der DDR (Leipzig? 1997), pp. 122-124. 
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hero for their communist ideology: in all these cases the preoccupation with 
the Egmont figure was the common denominator. 

Given the enormous extent of the imaginary Egmont's impact, the ques- 
tion remains as to what allowed his evocative power to persist over the span 
of several centuries and cultural regions. How and why did the name Egmont 
achieve such resonance throughout the centuries, from the Mediterranean to 
East Berlin? What did he represent? What fears and desires did he communi- 
cate? For whom did he serve as a scapegoat or figurehead? What was it about 
this figure and his story which sparked the imagination of different individuals 
and groups in distinct periods? What constituted its epoch-specific utility, and 
why did this historical figure lend himself so readily — at times as if made to 
order - to future generations? These are the questions that will guide this book. 

Justthe same, it will not deal with the whole spectrum of Egmont's impact as 
a myth, but instead be limited to its mythogenetic aspect. This choice was, on 
the one hand, required because of the unmanageable wealth of Egmont refer- 


13 See sequentially: N. KING / M. DE ROUGEMONT, Le comte d’Egmont tiré de Goethe: un 
canevas inédit de Mme de Staël, in: Cahiers Staéliens 50 (1999), pp. 31-43; H. VAN NUFFEL, 
Lamoraal van Egmont in de Geschiedenis, Literatuur, Beeldende Kunst en Legende, 
Brussels 1968, p. 92. However, there seem to be no primary sources that substantiate Van 
Nuffel's claim that Napoleon came to visit the tomb of Egmont; D.G. JOHN, Images of 
Goethe through Schiller’s “Egmont,” Montreal / Kingston 1998, p. 229; Aragon thus says: 
"Aujourd'hui, les Egmont ne sont pas plus des seigneurs flamands défendant leurs biens 
contre les maitres espagnols, ils se lévent tout droit de ce peuple déjà majeur et prét à 
prendre en main le destin du monde. Aujourd'hui, Egmont s'appelle André Stil.” Quote 
from: L. ARAGON, Les Egmonts d'aujourd'hui s'appellent André Stil, in: IDEM, Le neveu de 
M. Duval suivi d'une lettre d'icelui à l'auteur de ce livre, Paris 1953, pp. 196—209, esp. p. 208. 
With regard to Ulbricht, Christa Wolf remarked that he had invited intellectuals like Anna 
Seghers and Christa Wolf, among others, on the occasion of the new state council build- 
ing to discuss with them the state of art in the GDR: “Er beklagte, daß die Kunst in der 
DDR hinter der Produktion und der gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung zurückbliebe. (...) 
Also forderte Ullbricht uns dazu auf, endlich einen klassischen sozialistischen Helden 
zu schaffen, einen sozialistischen Faust, einen sozialistischen Egmont. Darauf meinte 
Anna Seghers, ihn unterbrechend (...): ‘Genosse Walter, einen Egmont kann ich mir ja 
noch vorstellen. Aber beim Faust — was machen wir denn mit Mephisto?" Quote from: 
H.B. KAMMERTÓNS / S. LEBERT, “Bei mir dauert alles sehr lange." Gespräch mit Christa 
Wolf, in: Die Zeit No. 40, dossier supplement from Sept. 29, 2005, pp. 17-20, esp. p. 18. 

This enumeration of Egmont references is by no means exhaustive, but instead pro- 
vides only a fragmentary cross-section of his afterlife in European culture from 1568 to the 
present. Considering this area of impact and the tragic content of the Egmont narrative, it 
is probably only a matter of time before Disney (similar to its Pocahontas film) brings this 
historical subject to the screen. 
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ences. On the other hand, it is also justified in view of the state of the research 
that has been done so far on afterlife and imagination historical literature. 
Not only is a separate treatment missing of the Count's evolution as myth, 
which is especially well-suited to reconstruction (if only partly) given the fig- 
ure's relatively well documented stages of historical transmission.“ An addi- 
tional motivating factor was the general state of research on mythical figures 
which, to my knowledge, has not yet examined in depth the issue of the emer- 
gence of an afterlife. Jean-Francois Bergier's phenomenal Tell study is, for in- 
stance, "limited" to a contextual analysis of the reality content of the Swiss 
national myth, and Marina Warner's Joan of Arc monograph, on the one hand, 
explores the actual origin of the impact of La Pucelle while, on the other, it pre- 
fers to discuss the diversity of its entire role spectrum as opposed to its histori- 
cal linearity. Although Silvana D'Alessio's Masaniello treatment occasionally 
provides insights into the developmental process of the afterlife of the rebel- 
lious fishmonger, it mainly focuses on the event of the Neapolitan uprising 
and its linguistic and metaphorical expression during and after the revolution.!5 
By the same token, a useful point of reference was the research project 
“Mythen Europas. Schliisselfiguren der Imagination” (European Myths. Key 
Figures of the Imagination, Ku Eichstätt-Ingolstadt), which is nothing less 
than a gallery of systematically conceptualized Occidental myths from an- 
cient times to the present.!® Along with the Eichstätt sequence, this book di- 
vides both the figure-centered approach and the primary historical research. 
However, where the former wants to demonstrate the potential impact of ef- 
fectively mythical (and sometimes even fictional) figures on the imagination, 


14 The Belgian historian H. van Nuffel in fact published an (already cited) book in 1968 that 
constituted a repository of numerous references from Egmont's afterlife, but was analyti- 
cally insignificant. For the sake of completeness, mention is made here of the exhibition 
he organized, Graf Egmont: Historische Persónlichkeit und literarische Gestalt (May 29 to 
July 15, 1979, in the Goethe Museum Dusseldorf). 

15 See: J.F. BERGIER, Wilhelm Tell. Realität und Mythos, Munich / Leipzig 1988; und 
M. WARNER, Joan of Arc. The Image of Female Heroism, London 1981; und S. D'ALESSIO, 
Contagi. La rivolta napoletana del 1647-1648: Linguagggio e potere politico, Florence 2003. 

16 It pertains to one volume of a seven-volume project. See: https://www.wbg-wissenver 
bindet.de/11253/Mythen-Europas (accessed: 17.10.2017). For a more recent three-volume 
imagination-historical study of European lieux de mémoire, see: P. DEN BOER / 
H. DUCHHARDT et al. (eds.), Europdische Erinnerungsorte, Munich 2012. In his inaugu- 
ral Amsterdam address in 1998, W. Frijhoff treated the myth-related subject matter of 
“saints, idols, icons" in a conceptually unique way: W. FRIJHOFF, Heiligen, idolen, iconen, 
Nijmegen 1998. 
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the latter's aim is to show the textually verified developmental process towards 
myth. 

As for the actual design of this study, the mythogenetic research perspec- 
tive sets out to accomplish the following: starting from Egmont kairos around 
1787 — a period in which the Count at last achieves myth status — the crystal- 
lization process of the myth will be reconstructed da capo, specifically based 
on these central questions: 


— What do the textual Egmont references that formed the pattern of his 
mythogenesis tell us about the underlying interest in this historical figure 
during various periods? 

— Instilled with significance in this way, how did Egmont realize its specific 
documentary or generic expression in the respective phases of the mytho- 
genetic process? 


The book consists of three parts, which proceed chronologically and also have 
intertextual connections. The first part, which is based on sources like eyewit- 
ness reports, pamphlets, and chronicles, is dedicated to the immediate impact 
of the Brussels' scandal on the European public. It begins with a rather provi- 
sional, introductory discussion of the political execution as a constitutive mo- 
ment of Egmont's afterlife. What went on at the Brussels' market? What caused 
the victim to achieve immortality? Divided into different aspects, the analysis 
intends convey the widest possible cross-section of the complexity of the inci- 
dent's immediate impact. 

The book's middle section narrows the focus by closely examining the his- 
toriographical sources according to author or category. Recourse is taken now 
and again to the original eye witnesses discussed in the first part who have 
been shown to have had a decisive influence on later mythical manifestations. 

Finally, the third part is dedicated to the phase of Egmont's final develop- 
ment into myth in literary, historiographical, and essayistic accounts. The rea- 
son for its myth status is a qualitative leap, for it had acquired an appeal that 
transcended specific individuals, regions, and epochs. From this point forward, 
a halo in essence encircled the Count's decapitated head, and its radiance — as 
we shall see — was by no means limited to the cultural space of Weimar. 

This study is deliberately broken off before the watershed of the French 
Revolution. On the one hand, there was a desire to avoid any appearance of 
finalism. The storming of the Bastille and the events that followed, namely, 
would have such a strong associative and explicative power that they would 
inevitably shape the interpretation of the preceding Egmont reception, even 
given a strict temporal delineation. On the other hand, it does no harm to di- 
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rect the spotlight at the subversive tendencies in the neighboring countries. 
Moreover, because of their richness, relative simultaneity, and representative- 
ness, the sources consulted here lend themselves well to pausing just before 
the outbreak of the revolution and measuring the "spiritual temperature" on 
the European continent at different locations. 

In order to determine both the general and the specific in Egmont's mytho- 
logical development, the analysis is occasionally interspersed with compari- 
sons to similar figures, while the concluding remarks of the respective parts 
consist in, among other things, comparative observations. In this way, the pres- 
ent study hopes to contribute to knowledge in the humanities in two ways: on 
the one hand, to an understanding of the afterlife of Egmont, and, on the other, 
to a comprehension of the phenomenon of mythogenesis. 

Parenthetically: readers who may turn to this book to find the last "scholarly 
anointed” word — if such a thing is even possible — on the question of guilt 
and all the circumstances surrounding the decapitation of the counts Egmont 
and Hoorne will be disappointed.” References to the Spanish Egmont recep- 
tion will also be sought in vain, for the simple reason that Iberian witnesses — 
excluding two Spanish authors who were active abroad — are not part of the 
source corpus of transmission.!® This study is also not dedicated to the icono- 
graphic dimensions of the afterlife of Egmont because the author is not suf- 
ficiently familiar with visual cultural history. Furthermore, it was textual 
references that made the reconstruction of Egmont's mythogenesis possible.!? 


17 On this topic, see for example: L. GEEVERS, Gevallen vazallen. De integratie van Oranje, 
Egmont en Horn in de Spaans-Habsburgse monarchie (1559-1567), Diss. Amsterdam 2008; 
M. WEIS, Les Pays-Bas Espagnols et les Etats du Saint Empire (1559-1579). Priorités et Enjeux 
de la Diplomatie en Temps de Troubles, Brussels 2003, a.o. pp. 281-303; H. VANDORMAEL / 
A. GOOSENS, Slachtoffer van verraad en intrige. Graaf Lamoraal van Egmond 1522-1568, 
Leuven 2007; A. GOOSENS, Le comte Lamoral d'Egmont (1522-1568): les aléas du pouvoir 
de la haute noblesse à l'aube de la Révolte des Pays-Bas, Hainin 2003; IDEM, Les hésitations 
du comte Lamoral d'Egmont concernant la politique religieuse des Pays-Bas dans les années 
1560, in: Problèmes d'histoire des religions 7 (1996), pp. 63-70; and G. JANSsENS;'Brabant 
in het Verweer” Loyale oppositie tegen Spanje's bewind in de Nederlanden van Alva tot 
Farnese 1567-1578, Kortrijk / Heule 1989, a.o. pp. 11-130; and B. DE TROEYER, Lamoraal 
van Egmont. Een critische studie over zijn rol in de jaren 1559-1564 in verband met het schuld- 
vraagstuk, Brussels 1961. 

18 See: Y. RODRIGUEZ PÉREZ, De Tachtigjarige Oorlog in Spaanse ogen. De Nederlanden in 
Spaanse historische en literaire teksten (circa 1548-1673), Diss. Nijmegen 2003, pp. 91-93. 

19 Itis hard to deny that pictures must have exerted a great impact, especially in the ini- 
tial phase after the execution. A study on the visual perception of Egmont would there- 
fore be highly interesting. For literature on the role of visual culture in the Dutch Revolt, 
see: D. Honsr, De Opstand in zwart-wit. Propagandaprenten uit de Nederlandse Opstand 
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For those who devote themselves to demystification and as "historical accoun- 
tants” want to verify the myth’s reality content, it also recommended that they 
look elsewhere.?? This book is concerned with the epoch-typical manifesta- 
tions of the posthumous Egmont, not the extent to which the myth may have 
distorted the original historical reality. 

In conclusion, the present work, with its focus on the imaginative dimen- 
sions of history, is undeniably an expression of a specifically contemporary 
historical interest (also implying of course that this thematic focus governed 
the selection of material and the entire process of reflection and preparation). 
While this may sound like a matter of course, it is nevertheless important to re- 
member that this book was also written according to contemporary standards, 
preferences, and prejudices, and has thus distilled one story out of history. 


(1566-1584), Zutphen 2003; J. Tanis / D. Horst, Images of Discord - De Tweedracht verbeeld. 
A Graphic Interpretation of the Opening Decades of the Eighty Years War, Pennsylvania 
1993. 

20 On this topic, see: A. GOOSENS, Le Comte Lamoral d'Egmont (1522-1568): une personalité 
entre légende et réalité, in: Les Cahiers de Clio, 104 (1990), pp. 21-38. 


PART 1 


To Order the Unprecedented:* Egmont in 
Proto-historiography 


* On the origin of this title: R. SCHULTE, Das Unerhörte einordnen. Textschichten in Zeugnissen 


des Dreißigjährigen Krieges, in: IDEM, Die verkehrte Welt des Krieges. Studien zu Geschlecht, 
Religion und Tod, Frankfurt am Main 1998, pp. 59-95. 


SECTION 1 


Prolegomena 


CHAPTER 1 


Preliminary Remarks on the Source Corpus 


fort Adv. “weg, weiter" (away, further on) 


Although the etymology? of the German term Hinrichten —to execute — broadly 
refers the public or secret removal of a deviant, executions nonetheless often 
lead to the involved individual's greater significance posthumously. In essence, 
the person's continued existence reflects a kind of doubling of his life. The af- 
terlife of an individual, namely, shows the following characteristics: past and 
present become interrelated in such a way that a moment in the past always 
appears to be a definable category from the standpoint of the present, whereas 
the present moment appears to be connected with the past in an almost ar- 
bitrary unity. At issue here are events that do not pass by, but are continually 
manifested. The past event thus develops a certain momentum in the present, 
while the present, for its part, exercises a persistent receptive effect on the past 
event, even if it occasionally excludes the incident from its recycling process.? 

Strikingly, the continuity between the different time dimensions is vigor- 
ously invoked on the occasion of unusual historical events (such as executions, 
assassinations, etc.). Referring to the killing of Carlo Giuliani at the G8 Summit 
in 2001, it was said afterwards that he harbored great and laudable political 
ideals.* Following the killing in May 2002 of the leading Dutch political can- 
didate Pim Fortuyn, it was widely remarked that he had repeatedly men- 
tioned while he was alive that he was under threat, even to the Prime Minister. 
The television cameras were also suggestively trained on the photo of John 
F. Kennedy, which stood on Fortuyn's desk. The unusual death of Princess Diana 
was immediately related to her abnormal lifestyle. With the help of such acts 
of retroactive disclosure, the past is reintegrated into the present moment — 
the period at the end of the narrative is made into a semicolon. 


1 Quoted from: Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Deutschen, Munich? 1997, p. 368. 

2 Ibid. pp. 541-542. 

3 As occurred in Germany in the 19th Century, when Frederick William 111, following the 
Carlsbad Decrees, forbade the performance of Goethe's Egmont because of its incendiary 
content. See: H.H. HOUBEN, Egmont, der Aufwiegler, in: IDEM, Der polizeiwidrige Goethe, 
Berlin, 1932, pp. 121-133, esp. pp. 128-130, and Chapter 23 of this book. 

4 La Repubblica, August 21, 2001, p. 4. 
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But continuity is assumed not only in relation to the past, but also with re- 
gard to the future. Giuliani's death thus made it clear to the politicians that the 
anti-globalization movement was not a negligible fringe group. Right after the 
attack, Fortuyn enjoyed the reputation of a shock therapist for the consensus 
seeking “polder democracy,’ and with her death the Princess of Wales recon- 
ciled the English people with its regina abscondita. 

Particularly unusual historical events that inscribe themselves (or are in- 
scribed) over the short term or even long term in history also reveal a certain 
degree of discontinuity. As scandals they point to something absolute, to a 
saturation point of irregular historical dynamic, which, for their part, still take 
place within a certain horizon of expectation. Discontinuous aspects, in effect, 
serve a historical experience characterized by continuity and transparency. 
Discontinuousness also always comprises a certain degree of continuity. Rare 
historical events, in other words, never occur by chance. Whether it was Brutus' 
assassination of Julius Caesar, Joan of Arc's execution, Egmont's beheading or 
the assassination of Yitzhak Rabin — incidents like these always occur within 
a certain horizon of expectation. They escalate because of previous, largely 
forseeable occurences until the actual situation then takes an unexpected turn 
and the course of history seems to intensify. 

This raises the question as to just what the elements are that bring to our 
attention the normal goings-on of everyday life, like those just mentioned, 
and transform them into exceptional events. In other words, how does this 
escalation take place? Fundamentally, a disposition must exist toward “past- 
present-futurizing, i.e. an internal condition that lifts the event from its spe- 
cific temporal dimension so that it can “dimensionlessly” proceed to circulate 
in narratives. It is this fundamental ability of an event to be wrested from its 
spatio-temporal roots that is the source of all other characteristic aspects such 
as its frequent coexistence with other myths and legends. Each story at first 
includes only a specific version, although the narrative is in principle open 
and always in need and capable of embellishment. This is why it constantly 
circulates between alternatives and has persistently fascinating content. It 
can never be pinned down in a final form - it always depends on the circum- 
stances, seeping to where a furrow has already been dug. Lying at its core is 


5 This my translation of the German term "Vergegenkunft" a succinct collective term for the 
three dimensions of time past, present and future taken from an interview with Günther Grass. 
He coined the neologism, though, in another sense, namely as a way to overcome the con- 
ventional human consciousness of time. See: G. GRASS, Phantasie als Existenznotwendigkeit 
(with Siegfried Lenz), in: IDEM, Werkausgabe in zehn Bünden. Vol. 10: Gesprüche mit Günter 
Grass, ed. K. STALLBAUM, Darmstadt 1987, pp. 255-282, esp. pp. 261-262. 
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the Thyrsian principle, where a uniform fruit kernel yields a complex, always 
newly branching plant. 

A story rarely develops in isolation, but enters into an existing narrative 
structure. The phenomenon resembles a patchwork structure of felted ele- 
ments and motifs that often overlap each other. How often does it go unno- 
ticed that one topos provides the foundation for the other? The Dutch Batavi 
myth drew from Julius Caesar and Tacitus, while the Amazon Penthesilea and 
biblical heroines like Esther and Deborah provided the thematic underpin- 
ning to Jeanne of Arc. Strada deliberately gave Egmont a mythical contour by 
comparing him with the Greek hero Ajax." The bizarre attack by the Captain 
of Kópenick on October 16, 1906 was quickly connected in the days that fol- 
lowed to Schiller's Wallenstein and Prussia's defeat against Napoleonic France.? 
Finally, in 1961, Fritz Stern pointed out that the myth of the "Third Reich" would 
not have been as effective without the lurking yet symbolically powerful mem- 
ory of the iconic three-ages doctrine of Joachim of Fiore.? 

From a (religio) psychological perspective, myth has always served — by 
means of all the various dimensions of narrative appropriation — as a way of in- 
terpreting and, at the same time, making more familiar, the profoundly strange 
reality into which humans are thrown. The original myth therefore narratively 
duplicates the entire range of external phenomena (from vines and ropes to 
seas and storms). In lieu of an absolutely rigid external horizon, only a com- 
pletely deciphered horizon could offer people a safe harbour.!° 


6 See: H. GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek, ed. C.C. MOLEWIJK, 
Weesp 1988, passim. This intellectual relationship was soon noticed by foreign his- 
torians such as Bentivoglio. See: G. BENTIVOGLIO, Relatione delle Province Unite, ed. 
S. MASTELLONE / E.O.G. HAITSMA MULIER, Florence 1983, pp. 121-123. With respect 
to Joan of Arc: P.G. BIETENHOLZ, Historia and Fabula. Myths and Legends in Historical 
Thought from Antiquity to the Modern Age, Leiden 1994, pp. 162-169. 

7 See: F. STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, Rome 1638, p. 120. 

8 For Wallenstein see: Eine bürgerliche Tragikomódie, in: Berliner Zeitung am Mittag. No. 
244 (17.10.1906), p. 1, and for Jena 1806: Räuberhauptmann und Militarismus. No. 244 
(18.06.1906), p. 1. On the reception of this prank in Kópenick in the contemporary press, 
see: P. MÜLLER,' Ganz Berlin ist hintertreppe:" Sensationen des Verbrechens und die 
Umwälzung der Presselandschaft im wilhelminischen Berlin, 1890-1914, Diss. European 
University Institute, Florence 2004. 

9 F. STERN, The Politics of Cultural Despair. A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology, 
Berkeley / Los Angeles 1961, pp. 253-254, 261—262. 

10 See: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, pp. 9-39, and CASSIRER, Philosophie der sym- 
bolischen Formen. Zweiter Teil, passim. For specific backgrounds concerning the evolu- 
tion of Greek mythology: K. KERENYI, Die Mythologie der Griechen. Die Götter- und 
Menschheitsgeschichten, Munich?! 2000, pp. 7-17. 
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Myths and legends thus present a dual reality where the category "simply" 
no longer exists. Each event is doubled and meaningful linked, while taking on 
a rear- and forward-facing movement. The Dutch Revolt is not only a conflict of 
divergent sovereign viewpoints, but a chapter in the cultivated centuries-long 
Roman-Germanic dichotomy or the healing historical moment for the new 
Moses leading his people out of Spanish-Catholic bondage." 

The fact that the afterlife of Egmont already began during his lifetime is 
clear from contemporary testimony. Consquently, the following discussion will 
analyze some eyewitness reports and other proto-historiographical sources.!? 
This examination is not designed to shed a definitive light — if such a thing 
were possible — on the actual circumstances sourrounding Egmont’s arrest and 
trial. Rather, the testimonies will essentially be taken as sources of Egmont's 
afterlife. Of course, not every source is an eyewitness report in the strict sense 
of the word. Sometimes they are contemporary representations of the incident 
or references to June 5, 1568. To limit the scope of the investigation, however, 
this chapter will generally discuss eye-witnesses accounts in which the precise 
status of a report is indicated in the analysis. 

The first written evidence of the decapitation thus forms the substrate for the 
subsequent afterlife of Egmont. It is from here that the narrative stream flows in 
anas-yetundetermined manner, and where the beheaded count, like the Hydra of 
Lerna, reincarnates and establishes himself as a critical figure for posterity. In that 
single moment, the transformation became irreversible: The fatal blow allowed 
Egmont (the historical one) to unconsciously leap past his final demise and to 
elude this absolute point - “en decalant d'un cran" (shifting sideways) — as Egmont 
(the metahistorical one). Henceforth he would persist only as a modality — as 
an archetype ofthe original that was distorted beyond recognition in the blink of 
an eye. The "real" Egmont could hardly be identified after the "transitive" blow be- 
cause his posthumous equivalent had a substantial effect on the view of the his- 
toric Egmont. On the other hand, because of the opaque moment of transition, 


11 Thus the Dutch-Protestant reading of history. See: P.A.M. GEURTS, De Nederlandse 
Opstand in de pamfletten 1566-1584, Utrecht? p. 289 For an interesting reflection on the 
relationship between radical political changes, meaning deficits and the need to mytholo- 
gize, see: D. HARTH, Revolution und Mythos. Sieben Thesen zur Genesis und Geltung zweier 
Grundbegriffe historischen Denkens, in: D. HARTH / J. ASSMANN (eds.), Revolution und 
Mythos, pp. 9-39. 

12 The term ‘proto-historiography’ will be used to designate all those sources in the first 
documentation phase that provided any basis for the afterlife of Egmont and — as will 
be shown in the next part — have also influenced the historiographical reception of the 
beheaded count. 

13 See: BARTHES, Mythologies, p 221, and the introduction of this work. 
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any attempt to wholly illuminate his afterlife (even by means of the trendy con- 
cept of fabrication and cultural construction) would necessarily fail. 

The issue of how momentum is established as monumentum, which, in 
turn, is not merely a repository for retrospective and commemorative reflec- 
tions, but also a productive force that unleashes a wealth of new imaginative 
relationships and contexts is, in fact, largely inscrutable. What can be brought 
to light, however, is the specific composition of the first Egmont collage, not 
primarily in terms of its facticity or its contemporary relevance as such (vis-à- 
vis the German Empire, the Order of the Golden Fleece, the role of the Dutch 
nobility, Spanish-Habsburg world domination, etc.), but rather with regard to 
its mythical content and by focusing on the efficacy of “past-present-futurizing” 
elements. In other words: What is the composite of the substrate? Which 
judgments can be found there? And in what way did the various assessments 
impact other later conceptions of Egmont as primary mythogenetic sources? 
These are the questions that will form the basis of the following exposition. 

Before beginning this analysis with a biographical introduction of the eye- 
witnesses or the authors of various types of reports, a general comment is 
required. Altogether, the available situation reports and pamphlets provide 
a more or less complementary impression of the way different stakeholders 
reacted to the execution of both counts. In some cases, we may assume that 
they were eye witnesses in the strict sense of the word, although the author of 
the report was not always an actual witnesses (see below). The other accounts 
are probably based on second-hand information. These indirect, hearsay wit- 
nesses pose few problems, however, because the analysis of the reports focuses 
on arriving at an average response from the period's cacophony of voices. As 
no viewpoint stands entirely on its own, no judgements will be made about the 
respective voices’ particular origin, emergence, or ad-hoc effect.!* Each utter- 
ance is rather considered as a possible opinion, which, by simply being handed 
down to us, makes accessible a segment of past public opinion. 


14 Of course, the content of a text is influenced by the author's imagined reader; having a 
priest as an addressee would thus have led to a different kind of depiction from a pam- 
phlet addressed to the Calvinist citizens. But this is only a temporary phenomenon, for 
such divisions were mostly short-lived. As the present analysis will show, confessional 
opportunism predominated over the long term, which is the focus of the present study. 
Authors copied from each other in any case, regardless of their allegiances. For more on 
the state of current research on the genre of the eyewitness account, see: G. MORTIMER, 
Eyewitness Accounts of the Thirty Years War 1618-48, Basinstoke 2002, pp. 189-198, and for 
an earlier study: H.J. KÓHLER (ed.), Fragestellungen und Methoden zur Interpretation 
frühneuzeitlicher Flugschriften, in: IDEM (ed.), Flugschriften als Massenmedium der 
Reformationszeit, Stuttgart 1981, pp. 1-29. 
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More representative evidence of the contemporary discussion is first gained 
bylooking at contemporary pamphlets, whereas the leaflets in circulation were 
invariably limited to current political issues and always tried to convince the 
reader of a particular point of view.!® Nonethless, due to the above-mentioned 
research perspective, both types of sources serve primarily as mythogenetic 
reservoirs, whose abundance gave rise to Dutch and foreign historiography and 
some enduring strains of the Egmont narrative. Since the exact origin of the 
first historiography is almost impossible to reconstruct or there is at least too 
little information about the specific manner of collection and treatment of the 
historical data, the remaining supply of circulating texts from the period thus 
merelyoffers insightintothe sourcesituation duringthe proto-historiographical 
phase.!6 

Before the first reports were published, the spread of public knowledge and 
assessments of Egmont largely depended on oral reports, the main features of 
which were again reflected in eyewitness reports and pamphlets.!” But once 
the original version was written in Dutch history, friend and foe alike used this 


15 CE. HARLINE, Pamphlet, Printing and political culture in the Early Dutch Republic, 
Dordrecht 1987, pp. 1-3. 

16 For more on this role of protohistoriography in the transmission process of the Egmont 
subject matter, see Part 2 and Appendix 4. 

As for Aitsinger, the chronicler whose work is discussed in the following paragraphs, it 
is clear that his chronicles directly informed the work of many historians. See for example: 
F. STIEVE, Über die ältesten halbjährigen Zeitungen oder Messrelationen und insbesondere 
über deren Begründer Freiherrn Michael von Aitzing, in: Abhandlungen der Historischen 
Classe der Königlich-Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 16 (1883) no. 1, pp. 177-265, 
esp. p. 207; and further B.A. VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving 
in de 16° en 17° eeuw over de opstand, Leeuwarden? 1981, pp. 67, 98-103. Still, the preceding, 
yet unretrievable, oral stage was particularly critical for the mythogenesis: “Die mündli- 
che Überlieferung begünstigt die Prágnanz ihrer Gehalte zu Lasten der historischen oder 
vermeintlich historischen Prázision. (...) Vor der Schriftlichkeit liegt also der einzigar- 
tige und niemals wieder herstellbare Bedingungszusammenhang der Erprobungen für 
Inhalte und Formen.’ ("The oral tradition favors concision over the historical or suppos- 
edly historical accuracy of its subject matter. (...) Coming before the written testimonies 
is a unique and unrecoverable context relating to the testing of content and form.”) Quote 
from: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, et al. p. 170. 

17  Aitsingers treatise on Dutch history, for example, rests partly on his own memory and on 
news that had reached him via his many contacts or simply at news exchanges in Cologne, 
where he was a long-time resident. See: STIEVE, Über die ältesten halbjührigen Zeitungen, 
S. 201; und VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 95-100. For 
a detailed analysis of the impactful pamphlets, see: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand, 
passim. 
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source all too often as a shortcut: From this point on, nearly every historian 
presented a transcription of the relevant standard works, with or without his 
personal viewpoint.!® This came much later, however, and will therefore be 
discussed later at a more suitable point. For now, however, the concern is with 
the wave of indignation that the Count's decapitation sparked and how it com- 
pelled some stakeholders to bring their experience to paper. 


18 A first version of Van Meteren's book was published about the Dutch Revolt in 1593, 
which would soon serve as both a negative and positive model for other historians; for 
the exact dates of first publication, see: E.O.G. HAITSMA MULIER / G.A.C. VAN DER LEM, 
Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers in Nederland 1500—1800, The Hague, 1990, p 284; regard- 
ing the industrious practice of transcription, see: VERMASEREN, De katholieke neder- 
landse geschiedschrijving, pp. 298—302. 


CHAPTER 2 


Biographical Information on the Eyewitnesses 
and Authors 


In view of the above-mentioned research perspective, which intends to pro- 
vide a mythogenetic inventory of elements rather than an author-specific anal- 
ysis, a brief biographical introduction to their respective authors will precede 
the discussion of the reports. 

The first commentator, Alfonso Ulloa (ca. 1530-1570), a scion of a fairly 
prominent noble family from Extremadura, was able to make a name for 
himself surprisingly quickly among the European public with his hastily pub- 
lished work. His Gründliche Beschreibung (...) des Niderländischen Kriegs (A 
Comprehensive Account of the Dutch War) already appeared in the summer or 
autumn of 1569, specifically in Spanish and Italian. This publication appeared 
hardly a year after the fateful day of Egmont's execution on June 5. Significantly, 
the event was highlighted typographically like a promotional text at the begin- 
ning of the first chapter, obviously intending to instill the ensuing discussion 
with greater suspense. 

It is difficult to say whether it was precisely this topic that attracted so much 
attention. Ulloa's publishing success, however, is certainly beyond question, 
for by 1570 there were already French and German versions on the market. The 
Spanish scholar claims that he wrote this book at the request of the Italian 
public, which had expressed great curiosity about the exploits of the Duke of 
Alba, the governor of the Spanish Netherlands. After completing his studies in 
Toledo, Spain, the country's intellectual hub at the time, Ulloa spent almost his 
entire working life as a writer and translator in Venice. He also appears to have 
served for several years in the imperial army, and to have accompanied the 
Papal Nuncio in Spain as well as the later Cardinal of Santa Croce on his trip 
to Spain as an interpretor in 1560. This suggests that he not only had excellent 
contacts at the court of Philip 11, but that he was also a royalist. In any event, 
his journalistic depiction of the Dutch unrest was immediately received as a 
Spanish-Catholic work.! 


1 Forthelikely publication date, see Ulloa's dedication, which he dated July 10, 1569 in Venice. 
On the same page, but to the right, is the striking notice of Egmont's execution: A. ULLOA, 
Gründliche Beschreibung inn zwei Thail verfast, Dillingen 1570, p. 1. 
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Without any intention of doing so, it seems, Adam Henricpetri (1543-1586) 
grew up in the sectarian bickering of the 16th century to become Ulloa's anti- 
pode. He came from Basel publisher stock that had already espoused early on 
Lutheran doctrine. Since Henricpetri's younger brother Sebastian had taken 
over the publishing house, he was able to dedicate himself to the study of 
law in Basel? Burgundy-Dole, and most likely also in Wittenberg. He earned 
a doctorate in law in Ferrara in 1564 and became a professor a year later in 
his home town. He held various offices at the university there until 1583. In 
addition to his teaching activity in law, Henricpetri was active as a historian, 
initially as a translator, but from about 1570 also as an independent writer. His 
Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen (First Dutch Wars) (1575), which underlies the 
following analysis, appears to have been the Basel scholar's first published his- 
toriographical monograph. 

In contrast to Ulloa and Henricpetri, Michael von Aitzing (1530/1535?-1598) 
is known to have been present at the Count's execution. On June 3, 1568, the 
Austrian court servant arrived in Brussels in the service of Maximilian 11 for a 
second lengthy stay in the Netherlands.’ In his Niderlündischen Beschreibung, 
published in 1584, he laconically concluded his remarks on the beheading with 
the statement: “which I was unfortunately able to observe in person - along 
with that of the Count of Hoorne.” 

Who exactly was Baron Michael von Aitzing, also known as Eitzing or 
Aitsinger? We know for certain that he was member of a respected Austrian 
noble family that had been promoted into the crown's service from the mid-16th 
century, when Aitsinger's father was employed as a steward for Maximilian 11. 
During this time, Aitsinger was already studying in Leuven, the former epicen- 
ter of northern European humanism, where he went through the usual train- 
ing program and also became known to the local nobility (including Johan 
Casenbroot, Egmont's later secretary!). In total, he appears to have spent about 


The Italian original appeared in Turin in 1569, the Spanish version in the same year in 
Venice, and the French translation in Paris in 1570. With regard to Ulloa's publication history 
and details on his life, see: A. RUMEU DE ARMAS, Alfonso de Ulloa, introductor de la cultura 
espanola en Italia, Madrid 1973, pp. 17-21, 34-39, 55-60, 96, 182-185. On the astounding fact 
that this book was already available in four languages within two years, see: VAN NUFFEL, 
Lamoraal van Egmont, p. 19, und IDEM., Lamoraal van Egmont in de Duitse historiographie, in: 
Vereniging voor de Geschiedenis van het Belgisch Protestantisme 5 (1974) no. 1, pp. 5-17, esp. p. 9. 

2 For more on the anti-Ulloa aspect, see later in this chapter, and for additional details: 
B.A.VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri uit Basel en zijn boek over het begin van onze opstand, 
in: Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 13 (1958/59), pp. 189—216, esp. pp. 190-198. 
3 STIEVE, Über die ältesten halbjährigen Zeitungen, p. 195. 
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20 years in the Netherlands, including a stint in prison from November 1568 to 
most likely mid-1573.* 

From this point on, Aitsinger's biography becomes rather murky. Despite 
all the conjecture and ardent speculation, we still do not actually know why 
Aitsinger was arrested. Given that both Emperor Maximilian 11 and Alba 
sought his release, it is fairly certain that powerful Spain-friendly government 
councils in Brussels pushed for his arrest or at least did not want to have it 
simply overturned.5 His vital records are equally in doubt: the Neue Deutsche 
Biographie (New German Biography), for instance, says that Aitsinger married 
Maria Fugger the daughter of Anton Fugger (1493-1560) and Anna Rehlingers 
of Hargau, on October 21, 1566. We also read that Aitsinger actually resided 
in the city of Augsburg for an extended period in 1566 because of the con- 
vening Reichstag. In light of his promising financial circumstances, however, 
Aitsinger's alleged later poverty during his Cologne period (from October 1581) 
hardly seems credible.® 

His matrimonial ties further suggest that the Austrian baron would have 
hadan even greater impact as a writer within the German Reich than was actu- 
ally the case. There is, however, no trace of Michael Aitsinger in the major re- 
search studies on the Fuggers. He nonetheless assumed a key role around 1580 
as an intelligence operative for the Elector of Cologne between the diocese and 
the Dutch territories. In the long run, Aitsinger reworked all his information 
into historical reports, which were first published in Cologne, his home city, 
and even appeared afterwards semi-annually at the Frankfurt book fair. As the 
inventor of this Meßrelation (fair bulletin, a precursor of the newspaper), the 
Austrian effectively set into motion a press revolution, whose success he him- 
self had hardly been able to exploit materially." 


4 Quoted from: M. AITSINGER, Niderlündische Beschreibung / der Ander theil / welcher / 
uber die Sieben Graffschaften (davon der erst theil tractiert) auch die vier Herzogthumb des 
Belgischen Lówen begreifft / sampt derselben Stette / und was sich fürnemlich darin zugetragen 
/ vom Jar 1559. bis auf diese gegenwertige zeit und Jar /1585, Cologne 1585, pp. 203, 273. STIEVE, 
Über die ältesten halbjährigen Zeitungen, pp. 184-196. 

5 STIEVE, Über die ältesten halbjährigen Zeitungen, pp. 184-196. 

6 Ibid., pp. 195-196; in a biographical introduction it was even speculated that Aitsinger had 
been arrested as a "secret spy of the Austrian Court." Quoted from: T. TOBLER, Eitzing, Michael 
Freiherr von, in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. 5 (Leipzig 1875-1912), pp. 777-778, esp. 
p. 777- 

7 Thenewsofthe marriage comes from K.H. SALZMANN, Aitzing in: Neue Deutsche Biographie, 
vol. 1, Berlin 1953, pp. 119-120, esp. p ug. See also: D. SCHWENNICKE (ed.), Europäische 
Stammtafeln. Stammtafeln zur Geschichte der europdischen Staaten. Neue Folge, vol. 9, 
Marburg 1987, Table 42, which demonstrates, however, that the couple on got married on 
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Aitsinger was finally able to pursue his historiographical interests and am- 
bitions more systematically by writing one of the first surveys of the Dutch 
Revolt. The De Leone belgico (On the Belgian resp. Dutch Lion) — published in 
Latin in 1583 and a year later in German — would ultimately prove to have 
greater impact for Aitsinger than the Meßrelationen. The work was widely dis- 
tributed in and outside Germany and was also consulted by later historians, in- 
cluding the “patriarch” of Dutch historiography, Emanuel van Meteren (he will 
be discussed in greater detail later). This success was not only due to the fact 
that it was the first work of its kind, but it also exhibited — despite Aitsinger’s 
overt Catholic faith — a comprehensive approach to the subject matter and 
an impartial point of view. The book also was not a “static” representation of 
history - the Cologne polymath constantly revised it and updated with the 
latest findings, explaining why the various editions also show significant 
differences.” 

Marc van Vaernewijck (1518-1569) did not achieve nearly the same ac- 
claim with his Van die beroerlicke tijden in die Nederlanden en voornamelijk 
in Ghendt 1566-1568 (On the Tumultuous Times in The Netherlands, especially 
in Ghent 1566-1568). This memoirist came from a well-known patrician line in 
Ghent, which had held important public offices in the local administration 
since the 13th century. From about 1563, Marc van Vaernewijck also followed 
in this tradition and, thanks to various official functions, was a member of the 
city magistrate. He was thus automatically one of the better-informed sources 
and could consequently write a fairly detailed report despite his absence from 


October 20, 1566. Stieve reports that Aitsinger visited the Diet of Augsburg. See: Stieve, Uber 
die ältesten halbjährigen Zeitungen, p. 192. Moreover, as to his poverty, see: W. BONACKER, Le 
baron Michael von Eitzing et la “Belgici Leonis Chorographica,” in: Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire 37 (1959), pp. 950-966, esp. pp. 955-956. 

8 Forthe most important studies on the Fuggers, see: G. voN PÓLNITZ, Die Fugger, Frankfurt 
am Main 1960; and IDEM, Anton Fugger, 5 vols., Tübingen 1958-1986. For Aitsinger's career as 
a writer, see: J. ARNDT, Das Heilige Rómische Reich und die Niederlande 1566 bis 1648. Politisch- 
konfessionelle Verflechtung und Publizistik im Achtzigjährigen Krieg, habilitation thesis 
Cologne / Weimar / Vienna 1998, pp. 219-225. 

9 ARNDT, Das Heilige Rómische Reich und die Niederlande, pp. 223-229. According to Arndt, 
the De Leone belgico can be found in many former German princely libraries, whereby 
the *non-denominational" distribution is esp. striking: Ibid., pp. 301-302. In Vermaseren’s 
view, Aitsinger is one of the founders of Catholic historiography on the Dutch Revolt: 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke Nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 67, 98-103. 
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Brussels. As far as we know, this report was never published or distributed in 
his lifetime, but first discovered and published three centuries later.!° 

The Bishop of Ypres, Martin Rythovius, was present as the spiritual supervi- 
sor of execution and had therefore likely been able to hear Egmont take his last 
breath. Despite being a direct witness, he nonetheless did not put his experi- 
ences on paper. Thomas Stapleton, who reported on the execution in a letter 
dated June 1568, obtained his information third-hand from a conversation with 
a priest who had talked with Rythovius about Egmont's final moments. 

Stapleton’s writings were, in turn, received in the course of the 17th century, 
partly by the Southern Netherland’s monk Gerard de Meestere in his Historia 
Episcopatus Iprensis (History of the Bishop of Ypres).! This circumstance 
puts in doubt Stapleton’s authorship, even though his letter unexpectedly ap- 
peared in a rather provisional chronicle of the Ypres diocese. With regard to 
its provenance, the authorship of the letter fragment in question is certainly 
problematic, because Stapleton’s account cites a cleric and virtually all cleri- 
cal eyewitness accounts are interchangeable. Because of this close interrela- 


10 See: M. DE REIFFENBERG, Michel d'Eytzing, historien des troubles de la Belgique au 
seiziéme siécle, in: Bulletin de l' académie royale des sciences et belles lettres de Bruxelles 
5 (1838), pp. 510-526, esp. pp. 523-524; and B.A. VERMASEREN, Van nieuwsbericht tot 
geschiedwerk, in: Het Boek 28 (1944), pp. 241-257. Because the concern here is not with 
Aitsinger's role in the specific web of Dutch-German relations, but with his voice as a rep- 
resentative expression of the immediate aftermath of the execution, the present analysis 
is based on the first German edition (1584). 

11  Inhis report, Vaernewijck leaves no doubt that he had received the information in ques- 
tion second hand: “Je dois dire que je recus sur l'exécution du comte des Hornes des détails 
beaucoup moins circonstancés que sur celle du prédit comte d'Egmont, sans doute parce 
que ce dernier, en sa qualité de Seigneur de ce pays et de gouverneur de Flandre, était de 
loin le plus en vue.” Quoted from: M. VAN VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre et 
dans les Pays-Bas au XVF siècle, Ghent, 1906, p. 363. This corresponds to the original Dutch: 
VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden in die Nederlanden en voornamelijk in Ghendt 
1566-1568, Ghent, 1876, p. 108. All other details are taken from the following biographi- 
cal entries: H. NOWE, Vaernewijck (Marc van), in: Biographie nationale, vol. 26, Brussels 
1866-1985, pp. 17-22; H. VAN NUFFEL, Marcus van Vaernewijck, in: Nationaal biografisch 
woordenboek Brussels 1964-1987, pp. 795-809. The remark about the disappearance of 
the manuscript requires a brief comment: A grandson of Vaernewijck, Jean de Schepper 
(1580-1620), was also a chronicler who managed and partially edited his grandfather's in- 
tellectual heritage. He also possessed an unspecified chronicle of the uprising [Was it the 
chronicle just referred to here?] that he had borrowed from the historian Van Meerbeeck 
and which the historian Sanderus saw 23 years after De Schepper's death in the hands of 
the famous Leiden University professor Daniel Heinsius. See: A. VANDER MEERSCH, De 
Schepper (Jean), in: Biographie nationale, vol. 5, Brussels 1866-1985, pp. 718-719. 
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tionship between Catholic concerns and daily political reportage, all the other 
biographical details and related aspects are best considered in the substantive 
analysis of the Historia Episcopatus Iprensis. 

The last observer in this series of eyewitnesses experienced the events at the 
Brussels Grand Place as a general in the Albas army.!? Bernardino de Mendoza 
(ca. 1540—1604) from Guadalajara came from a very influential Spanish noble 
family. His maternal great-uncle was none other than the Cardinal Jiménez de 
Cisneros Premier, who, like Richelieu a century later in France, exerted great in- 
fluence on the political developments in Spain. After his humanistic studies at 
the University of Alcala de Henares, he joined Alba's army in 1560. At the same 
time, he was also charged by the Duke of Toledo with his first major diplomatic 
missions. In early 1578, Mendoza left his military life in the Lage Landen behind 
him to devote himself to diplomacy. As ambassador of the king of Spain in 
London and in Paris from 1584, he acquired considerable experience in politi- 
cal affairs. This experience, along with his broad education (due in part to his 
library's inventory of books) and his ten-year stay in the Netherlands, no doubt 
contributed to the distinctly balanced tone of his book, Commentaires sur les 
évenements de la guerre des Pays-Bas (Comments on Events of the Low Countries 
War). His personal library and the book itself, published in 1591, showed that 
Mendoza was moreover well informed about the uprising's previously pub- 
lished accounts.!? 


12 See: Historia Episcopatus Iprensis ex autographis Gerardi de Meestere, Bruges 1851, pp. ii, 
51-56; there is a French translation of the Latin letter in the following book: M. DE 
Bavay (ed.), Le procés du Comte d'Egmont, avec piéces justificatives, daprés les manuscrits 
originaux trouvés à Mons, Brussels 1854, pp. 524—528. 

13 A. MOREL-FATIO, D. Bernardino de Mendoza. La vie, in: Bulletin hispanique 8 (1906) 
no. 1, pp. 20-70, esp. p. 24. According to Lasperas, Mendoza first arrived in the Netherlands 
in 1572: J.M. LAsPERAS, Los libros de Don Bernardino Mendoza, in: Bulletin hispanique 99 
(1997) no. 1, pp. 25-40, esp. p. 26. 


SECTION 2 


The Various Layers of the Early Egmont Reception 


CHAPTER 3 


The Atavistic Layer 


Egmont is a quintessential example of a myth's patchwork structure. The figure 
of Egmont never stood only for himself, but was always integrated into a com- 
plex narrative fabric. This constellation in nuce already clearly emerges out 
of the eyewitness accounts. These testimonies show, namely, how the figure 
Egmont gradually gained mythical substance insofar as his story was embed- 
ded in a web of newly emerging and already existing collective narratives. A 
knitted-together, patchwork figure arose from this amalgamation process with 
other narratives. Moreover, to the extent that the figure of Egmont was embed- 
ded in a framework of cross-narratives, he himself reflected a collage of narra- 
tive elements. To come to terms with this specific manifestation of Egmont in 
the eyewitness accounts, the respective typing and theming will be interpreted 
as various layers and then divided up under different appropriate terms. Of 
course, only the enduring motifs (which show evidence of “past-present-futur- 
izing") will be collected and categorized, not the countless legends that were 
in circulation. 

The first layer — which I call the “atavistic” layer — generally relates to the 
assumed correspondence between the contemporary Dutch and their an- 
cestors, especially those who were already immortalized by Julius Caesar in 
his Historiae De bello gallico and Tacitus' Germania. As far as our collection 
of eyewitness reports is concerned, these references came only from two for- 
eign authors, specifically Ulloa and Aitsinger.! The latter already established 
this archaic link in his Niderländischen Beschreibung by prefacing his work 


1 Forexample, despite Aitsinger's twenty-year residency in the Netherlands (and even longer 
stay in Cologne), he signed all of his books with “Austriacus”. See: STIEVE, Über die ältesten 
halbjährigen Zeitungen, p. 219. The account of the Englishman Stapleton again represents 
an exception, for he makes no mention of the ancestors. This can be explained, on the one 
hand, by his specific viewpoint (for more on this, see the relevant analysis) and, on the other, 
by the fact that he had lived almost continuously in Belgium since he was twenty-three and 
also exercised local functions there (at the university and in the clergy). He had thus been 
well assimilated. V. BRANTS, Stapleton (Thomas), in: Biographie nationale, vol. 23, Brussels 
1866-1985, pp. 615-623. In contrast, Bernardino de Mendoza was clearly trying to imitate 
Julius Caesar, yet direct atavistic allusions were missing in the text. See: MOREL-FATIO, 
D. Bernardino de Mendoza. Les oeuvres, esp. p. 132. 
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emblematically with the distinctive figure of a lion on the title page.? Consistent 
with medieval thinking, he wanted to draw a correspondence with this anal- 
ogy between the lion-shaped geographical outline of the Netherlands and the 
citizens' lion-like courage: 


Wan man nun die Niderlandischen Volcker wol ansihet / so befindet sich / 
das sie in Kriegßleuffen nit allein zu Roß und füß / sonder auch zu Meer 
und wasser (...) dapffer und streitbar / gewesen sind.? 


Whoever observes the Dutch tribes attentively will see that they have 
been courageous and militant in warfare, not only in cavalry and infantry, 
but also on the sea and water (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


Aitsinger bestowed special praise on the Dutch nobility, succinctly concluding 
the above sentence as follows: 


sonderlich wann sie Ritterliche heupter haben / mit deren sie zwar al- 
Izeitt versehen seindt gewest.^ 


and even more so, when they have chivalrous leaders, which they have 
always had in abundance. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Whether this “Ritterliche heupter" (chivalrous leaders) is subtlely linked to 
Egmont, Orange or any Dutch high noble for that matter is difficult to make 
out. Nevertheless, apart from such specific and hardly provable allusions, like 
formulations generally conjured up unmistakable affinities between the leg- 
endary Belgis and the contemporary residents of the Lage Landen:5 


2 The lion figure — initially conceived as an allegorical and didactic map — was commissioned 
by Aitsinger and designed by the Dutch artist Franz Hogenberg. It was also first sold in this 
form. It was not incorporated into Aitsinger's book until 1583. See the ancestry and the later 
career of Leo Belgicus: Leo Belgicus: H.A.M. VAN DER HEIJDEN, Leo Belgicus. An illustrated 
and annotated carto-bibliography, Alphen aan de Rijn 1990, pp. 16-19 and passim. 

3 Quoted from: M. AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung / in Hochteutsch / und Historischer 
Weiß gestelt / auff den Belgischen Löwen / der Sibenzehn Provinzen deß ganßen Niderlandts / 
Was sich darinnnen zugetragen hat / vom Jar 1559. bis auff gegenwürtiges 1584. Jar, Cologne 
1584, p. 31. With regard to the resemblance between a lion figure and the outline of the 
Netherlands, see e.g: Ibid., preface, pp. 1-2, and: IDEM, Niderldndische Beschreibung, 1585, 
p. 189. 

Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1584, p. 31. 
These quotes from the last two notes and from the next footnote were taken word for word 
from the book of the contemporary resident of Antwerp, Lodovico Guicciardini: “Nella guer- 
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In that respect, they also confirm the sententia of Julius Caesar who in- 
deed remarked in the first volume on the the Gallic Wars of the “Proto- 
Dutch,” the Belgians: "Horum omnium fortißimi sunt Belgae.® 


The fact that Caesar's statement also developed its own internal dynamic in 
accordance with the mythogenetic pattern was demonstrated by, among other 
things, the geographic expansion of the "Belgerlands" Though Julius Caesar 
still referred to Gallia Belgica as the area between the rivers Rhine, Moselle, 
Marne, and Seine, its borders had also expanded over 16 centuries by “many” 
square kilometers, roughly to the size of present-day Belgium and Holland. In 
the 16th century, Belgium was also in effect equivalent to “Niderlandt, il Paese 
Basso, Le Pays Bas.”” 

Caesar's definition also had a lasting effect and became a kind of topos. This 
is indirectly reflected in the fact that the traditional view of the "Urbelgen" 
(Proto-Dutch) was commonly known. The topos character, for instance, is re- 
vealed by the casual way it is mentioned in Ulloa's description of the country, 
which begins as follows: 


Flandern / so bey den alten Belgica genennet warde / (...) Ist an jetzo 
Niderland gehaissen.® 


ra, & a piede & a cavallo, & non meno in Mare che in terra, sono questi popoli molto bravi, 
& coraggiosi, massimamente quando egl' hanno capi di valore, come hanno veramente sem- 
pre, talche fanno ancor' buona la sententia di Cesare (...)." Quoted from: L. GUICCIARDINI, 
Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania Inferiore, Antwerp 1567, p. 27. 
Guicciardini already mentions the agreement between the "Urbelgier" (original Belgians) 
and the others at the beginning of his description: “Di maniera che si come al tempo di Cesare 
(...) la Belgica sostenne la somma della guerra, & hebbe huomini piu illustri, & piu nobili, che 
tutto il restante della Gallia, cosi ancor‘ hoggi rimane parte piu nobile, & piu chiara (...).’ 
Quoted from: GUICCIARDINI, Descrittione, p. 2. Aitsinger explicitly referred to Guicciardini's 
book in his preface. See: AITSINGER, Niderlündische Beschreibung, 1584, p. 3. 

6 Ibid.; Caesar's famous statement "von all diesen sind die Belger die tapfersten" (*of all these, 
the Belgians are the bravest") can be found in the very first lines of his De bello gallico / Der 
Gallische Krieg, Dusseldorf / Zurich? 1999, pp. 6—7. Tacitus stated however: "Von all diesen 
Stämmen sind die tapfersten die Bataver" (“Of all these tribes, the bravest are the Batavi"). 
Quoted from: C. Tacitus, Agricola - Germania, Munich / Zurich 1991, p. 12. The fourth and 
fifth book of his Historiae, Tacitus illustrates the exemplary courage using the Batavian revolt 
under the leadership of Julius Civilis as an example. 

7 For the description of the Belgae lands, see: CÄSAR, De bello gallico, pp. 6-7, and for more on 
Belgium as a synonym for the Lage Landen, see: BONACKER, Le baron Michael von Eitzing, 
p. 966. 

8 Quoted from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 4r. 
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Flanders, referred to as Belgica by the ancient authors, is now known as 
Netherlands. 


This succinct manner of allusion also occasionally appears in Aitsinger's writ- 
ings, confirming the assumption that if only the name in question was men- 
tioned it was already sufficient to produce the desired associations of Belgian 
courage.? To be sure, thanks to the rediscovery of ancient literature, ideas like 
these had been deposited anew in the minds of the educated classes. The sur- 
prising return of Tacitus among the learned public over the course of the 15th 
century played an especially key role in this context. The publication of the 
Germania (Venice 1470) was followed by the publication of his complete works 
in 1515 (Roman edition) and 1519 (Basel edition).!? 

Germania was particularly popular in northwestern Europe with its detailed 
listing and description of all the Germanic tribes, a pseudo-scientific attempt 
to locate the origins and lifestyles of the respective peoples. "Genealogitis" was 
also rampant in the Netherlands: Scholars such as Gerardus Geldenhauer and 
Cornelius Aurelius, for instance, grappled with the question of the exact origin 
of the Batavi in the period 1510-1530. The circulating conventional stereotypes 
of the brave and valiant swamp dweller must be considered at least in part 
against this backdrop.!! 

Even more far-reaching and meaningful than the topos-oriented identifica- 
tion with ancestors and descendants was the deliberate amplification of this 
likeness with respect to the current political reality. As the example of the 
“Ritterliche heupter" (chivalrous leaders) shows, Aitsinger for the most part 
does not appear to have been very interested in fleshing out the parallels that 
existed to the events of his day. Instead, he took up long-familiar and ostensibly 
innocuous statements from Caesar on the exploits of ancestors that in actual- 


9 See eg: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1584, pp. 26, 32; and IDEM, 
Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 189. 

10 See: I. SCHÖFFER, The Batavian Myth during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
in: J.S. BROMLEY / E.H. KOSSMANN (eds.), Britain and the Netherlands. Volume V: Some 
political mythologies, The Hague 1975, pp. 78-102, esp. p. 80. For an overview of the 
various forms of the Bativian myth through the 2oth century: H. TEITLER, De opstand 
der "Batavieren", Hilversum 1998; L. SWINKELS (ed.), De Bataven. Verhalen van een ver- 
dwenen volk, Amsterdam 2004. On the rediscovery of Tacitus: E.L. ETTER, Tacitus in der 
Geistesgeschichte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, Diss. Basel / Stuttgart 1966. 

11 See: SCHOFFER, The Batavian Myth, pp. 81-86. For an older but still useful study of the 
Batavian myth in Dutch historiography: H. KAMPINGA, Opvattingen over onze vader- 
landse geschiedenis bij de Hollandsche historici der XVI en XVII eeuw, ed. E.O.G. HAITSMA 
MULIER, Utrecht 1980. 
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ity proved to be all the more profound, for he then directly and unambiguously 
related them to current events. Similar anachronistic projections where in line 
with the still predominantly static view of history of the Renaissance, in which 
antiquity was the formative element par excellence.? A good example of the 
construction of a linear continuity between "Urbelgisch" (Proto-Dutch) perse- 
verance and strong-arm tactics and contemporary historical trends is provided 
by a remark that immediately followed the statement above on the Belgians' 
proverbial valor: 


Solosque Belgas esse, qui patrum nostrorum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi prohibuissent. Man sehe her- 
nach / wie lang sie nun wider die Hispanien gestritten / und noch nit 
auffhóren.!? 


and when in ancient times all Gallia became terrorized the Belgians were 
the only people to impede the Teutones and Cimbers from invading their 
country. One can now observe again how long they have combatted the 
Spanish and not yet surrendered. (transl. R.C.R.) 


It could hardly have been formulated more clearly: Despite the apparent supe- 
riority of the enemy, the eternally tough clan still proved to be an insurmount- 
able opponent. With this statement, a second dominant narrative strain with 
proximity to Egmont simultaneously resonates from Aitsinger's text, that of the 
Miraculi Belgici. Aitsinger was not the first to express his surprise at the fierce 
and powerful dwarf, as similar sentiments could be found in other eyewitness 
accounts, as well as pamphlets and historiographies. This vital motif among 
his contemporaries also couched the interpretation of Egmont every now and 
again. The following analysis of the "particularistic" layer shows how both sub- 
jects influenced each other. 


12 See: SCHOFFER, The Batavian Myth, pp. 84-85. On the static view of history: 
R. KOSELLECK, Vergangene Zukunft. Zur Semantik geschichtlicher Zeiten, Frankfurt am 
Main? 1995, pp. 40-46. The reference to the similar prehistory also served in the founda- 
tion of the regional or national identity: K. TILMANS, De ontwikkeling van een vaderland- 
begrip in de laat-middeleeuwse en vroeg-moderne geschiedschrijving van de Nederlanden, 
in: Theoretische Geschiedenis 23 (1996), pp. 77-109, esp. pp. 82-95. 

13 Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderlündische Beschreibung, 1584, p. 31; Caesar's statement 
reads in German: "und die Belgier hatten, als zur Zeit unserer Váter ganz Gallien heimge- 
sucht wurde, als einzige die Teutonen und die Kimbern am Einbruch in ihr Land ge- 
hindert” CÄsAR, De bello gallico, pp. 78-79. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Particularistic Layer 


The opening lines of the preface and an unambiguous remark in the dedica- 


tion of Aitsinger's chronicle convey an impression of how the Netherlands was 


perceived at that time.! Because of their concision and brevity, they can be 


quoted here in full: 


Regieret sich aber das Niderlandt / nun ein güte zeit her / so wunder- 
bärlich und seltsam / daß / wer von dem selben schreibt / gnüg zuthun 
würde haben / (...). Weil sich jetzt zu unsern zeitten kein grossere und 
mercklichere verenderung in einichem Landt zugetragen in der gantzen 
Welt / als eben in den Niderlanden / da man weit und breidt von sagen 
hóret /.2 


For quite some time the Netherlands has been governed in such a mirac- 
ulous and peculiar way that it would be quite a challenge to write about 
it. (...). One can hear far and wide how in no other country in the whole 
world have there been bigger and more remarkable changes in our time 
than in the Netherlands. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Aitsinger does not immediately mention in the same fragments exactly what 


had astonished people.? On the other hand, he returns to the theme of “selt- 


1 


3 


© 


In this context, Guicciardini’s book must also have been highly influential: His detailed 
treatment of the political climate of the Netherlands, with special reference to the role of 
privileges in the Duchy of Brabant, would soon prove to be applicable pars pro toto to prov- 
inces all over. On general particularism: “Hor qui discorreremo del governo (...) veramente 
ottimo & approvato da tutti gli huomini, & dal tempo medesimo, essendo passati piu di mille 
anni, che dura in quel’ reame (...). Dapoi piu avanti (...) tratteremo del governo di Signori 
particulari, & delle terre del paese, le quali quasi assolutatamente, mediante i previlegi reali, 
da per loro si governano.’ Quoted from: GUICCIARDINI, Descrittione, p. 32. For a description 
of Dutch governance in general as well as the special status of Brabant, see: Ibid., pp. 32-43 
and pp. 146-149. 

Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1584, second to last page of the dedi- 
cation and p. 1. 

According to Stephen Greenblatt, the early modern period was an age of wonder, chiefly 
owing to the discovery of new continents. The encounter with the utterly unknown arous- 
es astonishment, which, as a state of consciousness, shows a positive and a negative pole; 
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samen Niderlande" (strange Netherlands) later in his exposition, this time 
leaving no doubt about what was so surprising. To be precise: the Dutch had 
resisted royal orders “wunderbärlich” (miraculously) through petitions, diplo- 
matic missions, and even force of arms. They also had the temerity to call upon 
the Brabant privileges and rebuff the imperial and royal ordinances such as the 
decrees of Trent Council, because the latter 


(...) weren wider ire Preuilegia und statliche freyheiten / die sie von jres 
Königs vorfordern lóblich bekomen und bißdahero erhalten hetten (...).* 


(...) were against their privileges and political liberties that they had re- 
ceived from their king and maintained ever since (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


This vociferous “Nolumus hunc regnare super nos,” (we don't want this man 
to reign over us) which resounded from the Netherlands and echoed through- 
out Europe, made an indelible impression far and wide, despite the varying 
moral assessments of the subversive acts. Forcing a prince, and especially an 
"innate or natural lord"? to resign was more or less unheard of. The scandal of 


the unfamiliar and, though to a lesser extent, even the situation in the Netherlands essen- 
tially proved to be a fascinosum and a tremendum at the same time. For the phenomenol- 
ogy of wonder and its applicability to the discovery of the New World, see: S. GREENBLATT, 
Marvelous Possessions. The Wonder of the New World, Oxford 1992, pp. 1-25 and passim. 
Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, pp. 190-191. 

5 The statement “we do not want these rulers above us" refers to a partial quote which reads in 
full: “Was jetzt diser zeit das Regiment des Landtfürsten der Niderlanden (...) betrifft / wil ich 
gar nichts sagen / dann es leyder nach des Kónigs verrucken von denen die in irem hertzen 
gesagt und mit der that bewiesen haben. Nolumus hunc regnare super nos. als umgekert.” 
Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderlündische Beschreibung, 1584, p. 34. Exactly at this point the 
author also wrote "Matt. 22" into the margin, thus perhaps pointing to his rejection of the 
royal wedding and / or the discussion between Jesus and the Pharisees about the obligation 
to pay taxes. For more on “angebornen and natürlichen Herren" (“innate or natural masters"), 
see: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 6r; and AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 
1585, p 203. 

6 Previous dismissals, namely, were either conceived of as a suspension of the contract - as in 
1420 against Duke John rv of Brabant or in 1487 with the capture of the regent Maximilian — 
or as a prince exchange, as in the case of Jacob van Artevelde's intervention against Count 
Louis of Nevers and attempts to woo Edward 111 (1339/1340). In addition, the previous efforts 
toward self-assertion were usually limited to a city (Bruges, Ghent), or a province (Flanders, 
Guelders, Brabant), while in 1581 the States-General unanimously retired the king. At first, 
they sought a replacement sovereign (Anjou, Leicester), and only gradually were efforts 
made to expand the republican idea to the entire conglomerate of the Netherlands. See: 
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the Dutch resistance soon led to a psychological watershed in Europe between 
those who regarded the ancient privileges as the law's foundation and those 
who recognized the sovereign as the ruler. 

The privileges, or, more specifically, the sovereignty agreements, were 
generally established in times of increasing provincial or municipal power 
at the expense of the Burgundian princes. The last agreement followed the 
death of Charles the Bold in 1477 on the battlefield of Nancy. The Burgundian 
Netherlands then took the opportunity to extend their influence over their own 
affairs with the so-called "Great Privilege." Other examples of similar agree- 
ments between the princes and one or more of his states were the “Joyeuse 
Entrée" (Joyous Entry) and the Charter of Kortenberg of 1356 and 1312, respec- 
tively. Such agreements effectively regulated the definition of certain privileg- 
es of subjects including the conditions under which the prince was allowed 
to rule. With each succession, the estates and the sovereign swore to uphold 
these agreements. From the first signs of resistance to the official "Acte der 
Verlatinghe" (Act of Abandonment) (1581), the privileges were in fact invoked 
throughout the Dutch Revolt by the respective groups - the “malcontents.’” 

Although Spain, for instance, also had a long history with such agreement 
based ruling practices, under Philip II's reign the centralizing tendencies of 
the regime soon supplanted the federalist traditions. Royalist authors thus 
responded by and large with amazement to the political bravado in the Lage 
Landen. In the end, even the fanatical representatives of Spanish-Catholic in- 


WP. BLOCKMANS, Alternatives to Monarchical Centralisation: The Great Tradition of Revolt 
in Flanders and Brabant, in: H.G. KoNIGSBERG (ed.), Republiken und Republikanismus im 
Europa der Frühen Neuzeit, Munich 1988, p. 145-154, and for the socio-cultural roots of this 
political self-consciousness: H. LADEMACHER, Die burgundisch-habsburgischen Niederlande. 
Bemerkungen über Fermente und Impulse zur Konfliktlage einer Landschaft im Nordwesten 
Europas, in: N. EVERSDIJK (ed.), Der europäische Nordwesten: Historische Prägungen und 
Beziehungen. Ausgewählte Aufsätze / Horst Lademacher, Münster 2001, pp. 1-28. 

7 Forthe origin of many privileges, see: M. VAN GELDEREN, The Political Thought of the Dutch 
Republic 1555-1590, Diss. Cambridge 1992, incl. pp. 17, 27-28, and for the propagandistic use of 
these contracts during the course of the Dutch Revolt: Ibid., pp. 88-165. It should be pointed 
out that the restoration of privileges was not only the political objective of the uprising, but it 
also served to justify them, for although there was total agreement about the violation of the 
privileges, there was no consensus on the specific goals of the resistance. See: J.J. WOLTJER, 
Dutch Privileges, Real and Imaginary, in: J.S. BROMLEY / E.H. KOSSMANN (ed.), Britain and 
the Netherlands. Volume V: Some political mythologies, The Hague 1975, pp. 19-36, esp. pp. 25- 
26, 30-31. 

8 For the conventional contractual federal relations in Spain and the beginnings of the 
"Castilization" of the country, see E. Schulin, Kaiser Karl V. Geschichte eines übergrofsen 
Wirkungsbereiches, Stuttgart, 1999, pp. 32-35, 39. 
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terests could no longer deny the extent of the protest. The remarkable behav- 
ior of the Dutch was indeed ultimately due to the federalist proto-democratic 
form of governance, which, for its part, was deeply rooted in local tradition 
and the historical consciousness. The cities maintained a prominent position, 
especially in the politically and economically important provinces of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Holland, and within these communities, the citizens and city 
guilds called the shots.? Because some of these political centers such as Ghent, 
Antwerp, and Ypres had flourished as independent municipal republics in the 
past or, as in the case of Antwerp, were still flourishing, their inhabitants ex- 
hibited a strong tendency towards autonomy. 

Ulloa's and Aitsinger's accounts indicate that it was this aspect of the Dutch 
political mindset - the political consciousness of citizens and the collective 
readiness to act on it — that stood out most to foreign observors at the time. The 
lively participation of the people in government affairs was partly due to the 
relatively high literacy rate in the Lage Landen.!° Although both eye-witnesses 
assigned particular blame to the Dutch nobility for the insubordinate tenden- 
cies, they also realized that "the three men" [viz. Orange, Egmont and Hoorne] 
and their cohort were only one part of the problem.” 

Both Aitsinger and Ulloa, namely, imply that the main reason for the wide- 
spread particularism lay in the Netherlands’ strong political consciousness.” It 
is thus not surprising to read the following message from Brussels on June 9, 
1566: 


Seindt in dieser Statt Brüssel / Zettel oder brieffl gestráet worden das man 
alle die bürgermeister / Scheffen / Rath / und obristen der fürnembis- 
ten stett in Brabant zu stücken wólle hacken / die ohne bewilligung des 
bundtgenossenen Adels / und der gemein [my emphasis, R.C.R] / wider 


9 VAN GELDEREN, The Political Thought of the Dutch Republic, pp. 19-27. 

10 L. Guicciardini had already noticed the widespread literacy: GUICCIARDINI, Descrittione, 
p. 27. For the other aspects, see: HARLINE, Pamphlets, Printing and political culture in the 
early Dutch Republic, pp. 59—71. 

11 Hence Aitsinger’s recurring comments about Orange, Egmont and Hoorne when describ- 
ing their ongoing protests. See: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, pp. 193- 
197. For Ulloa's persistent accusation of the above-mentioned nobleman, see: ULLOA, 
Gründliche Beschreibung, incl. P 2r—v, 6v, 8r. 

12  Inretrospect, this motif turned outto bean effective narrative for some time. Accordingly, 
the people - in full knowledge of their traditional rights — still play an important role in 
Goethe's Egmont via the Vansen character, described in the dramatis personae, perhaps 
not coincidentally, as a writer. 
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derselben / wolhergebrachte feyheiten [sic] und priuilegia / in eniche 
moderation Consentirn werden.!? 


In this city of Brussels notices and leaflets have been distributed stating 
that people intend to cut into pieces all those mayors, sheriffs, and other 
political leaders of the most important towns in Brabant, who, without 
permission of the nobility and the populace [my emphasis, R.C.R.], in 
some way call into question these traditional political liberties and privi- 
leges. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Was this the defiant, stubborn attitude that Charles v deemed a character flaw 
in the inhabitants (“mangels an den Inwonern befunden") when - according 
to Ulloa — he tried to make the Netherlands a kingdom along the lines of Sicily 
and Naples?!“ In any event, eyewitnesses repeatedly note how much the Dutch 
valued their privileges and liberties, as evidenced by the slogan “Recuperare 
aut mori" ("Restore or die"). They proclaimed everywhere that "they were 
not rebellious / and also not disloyal / to their Catholic sovereign /" but were 
rather forced by virtue of the need to preserve their privileges to shake off the 
Alba tyranny and to restore the old order. To impress this message upon the 
Spaniards, they wrote the following battle cry on their banners with regard to 
the Battle of Heiligerlee in May 1568: 


“Recuperare aut mori" ("Restore or die")!5 


13 Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 198. Ulloa expresses him- 
self in a similar sense: "Und in Brüssel auch in andern Státen / waren hin und wider auss- 
gesaet gedruckte Büchlin / das volck damit wider die Spanier auffsetzig zumachen. Der 
Inhalt war von irer stráfflichen scharpffen und strenge handlung / so sie irem gefallen 
nach übten / und auch was noch hernach darauss erfolgen móchte / Derhalben solten 
sie solche unleydenliche dienstbarkait nit leiden und erwarten." Quoted from: ULLOA, 
Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 22v. 

14 Quoted from: ULLOA, Griindliche Beschreibung, p. 5v. 

15 Ibid, p.24vand E. VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des 
Niderlendischen Kriegs, Arnhem 1614, p. 142. At one point in Aitsinger's chronicle, there 
seems to be growing irritation about the eternal insistence on privileges and freedoms, 
"das sie [Egmont and Horne, R.C.R.] eben denselben tag (...) beyde gefencklich gehalten 
seindt worden / wol 14. tag / unangesehen das sich die Graffen hefftig darwider gestelt / 
und weiß nit was Brabantische freyheiten und Priuilegien / Welche die Herrn von dem 
Orden der gülden flüß solten haben / allegirt" Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderländische 
Beschreibung, 1585, p. 201. 
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While the the issue of rights was central to the Dutch-minded contingent, the 
representatives of the pro-Spanish fraction gave priority to the allegiance owed 
to the king. Indeed, the flip side of the Dutch particularism, Spanish “normal- 
ism" was the root of the mutual incomprehension. This is manifest in the last 
quote, as well as the title page and first page of Ulloa’s treatise.!6 The cover 
page thus referred to “rebellion and insubordination in the Netherlands,’ and 
the announcement of the contents of the first section included the following 
appeal: “Containing the punishment done to Egmont and others"? From the 
Spanish perspective, the resistance of the Dutch was beyond doubt. In fact, it 
was stasis in the literal sense of the word, for in shamefully rebelling against 
their sovereign, they were actually rebelling against God himself. 


16 Stereotypes such as the desire for freedom versus insubordination are mutually constitu- 
tive. See: M. MEIJER DREES, Andere landen, andere mensen: de beeldvorming van Holland 
versus Spanje en Engeland omstreeks 1650, The Hague 1997, pp. 100-101. 

17 Quoted from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. ır. The front page of the Italian origi- 
nal also spoke of the “castigo fatto nel Conte di Agamont & in altri.” See: A. ULLOA, 
Commentari del signor A. Ulloa, Venice 1570. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Theocratic Redemptive-historical Layer 


When the atavistic and the particularist layers came together and overlapped 
at certain points, the particularist layer in turn became closely linked to the 
theocratic redemptive-historical layer — albeit as opposite poles. Ulloa was 
the only chronicler who looked at the case of Egmont from this theocratic re- 
demptive-historical aspect.! In his view, king Philip 11 reigned as vicarius Dei. 
According to this Castilian theory of a vicarious monarchy, king Philip was 
a patron of the Christian faith.? The salvation of the empire and the Church 
were closely intertwined: Because there was only one true faith, and because 
God established the royal power with the help of the one Church, any viola- 
tion against princely power simultaneously constituted a violation against the 
higher majesty, which is to say, the divine order of the world as such. The earth- 
ly reality was regarded as temporary redemptive-historical arrangement, for 
whose advancement Philip 11 was responsible as a personal vicegerent of God. 

As the following quote shows, Ulloa's account also stood by this logic. In the 
Netherlands, the evil human spirit of heresy had planted: 


(...) sein Samen und Unkraut (...) / unnd dermassen das fewer entzün- 
det / daß sie auch abgefallen / unnd gegen ihrer Weltlichen Obrigkeit 
auffrürisch worden. Wolten von der Christlichen gemein [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.] abweichen / und namen der obgemeldeten newen Caluinischen 
Lehr an.? 


(...) its seed and weed (...) and ignited such a fire that they became dis- 
loyal and rebellious against their secular authorities. They wanted to de- 
viate from the Christian majority [my emphasis, R.C.R.], and embraced 
the new Calvinistic doctrine instead. (transl. R.C.R.) 


1 The Historia Episcopatus Iprensis certainly focused on Egmont’s final religious standing, yet it 
also limited itself to the private aspect of the salvation of his soul, without remarking on the 
immediate political context. 

2 See: M. VAN GELDEREN, From Domingo de Soto to Hugo Grotius: theories of monarchy and 
civil power in Spanish and Dutch political thought 1555—1609, in: G. DARBY (ed.), The Origins 
and Development of the Dutch Revolt, London / New York 2001, pp. 151-171, esp. pp. 152-154. 

3 Quoted from ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 2r. For other proponents of this line of ar- 
gument, see e.g. pp. 6v and 31v. 
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As a holistic concept, the theocratic redemptive-historical system was also re- 
flected in judicial practice. The law not only assured its preservation and con- 
tinuity by punishing each offender, but also by deliberately administering it as 
a general warning. Egmont in fact had to suffer: 


(...) den todt (...) / nit allein ime zu einer straf / sondern auch andern zum 
exempel / damit kainer nimmermehr an seinem Herrn Trewlos werde.* 


(...) the death (...) / not only to punish him, but also to set an example so 
that nobody would ever be disloyal towards his lord (transl. R.C.R.) 


According to the inner logic of this reasoning, each offender would sooner or 
later come into conflict with the lawful theocratic redemptive-historical course 
of things. As the rest of the last quotation shows, this could happen on earth: 


dann welcher an seinem Fürsten und Herrn Trewlos ist worden / der hat 
allzeit ein armseligs böß end genommen [my emphasis, R.C.R.].? 


for whoever has been disloyal towards his prince and lord has always 
ended up in a miserable state [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (transl. R. C.R.) 


It could also happen in the hereafter, as Egmont himself was supposedly in- 
formed when he responded to his sentence as follows: 


Das ist ein sehr strenger Sententz / Ich glaub nit / das ich ihr Maiestet so 
hoch belaidiget habe / daz ich einer solchen grossen straff wirdig ware / 
Dann was ich gethan hab / ist irer Maiestet zu dienst beschehen. Und ob 
ich schon geirrt hette / so wurde es mein todt hernach wol beschulden.$ 


4 Quoted from: Ibid., p 31v. For other examples of punishment as a warning, see: Ibid., incl. 
p. 28r, and AITSINGER, Niderldndische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 203 The self-evidence of this 
whole process is perhaps most clearly illustrated by the presence in situ of a personification 
of the goddess Justitia: 

"(...) dann allein ein verordneter furnemer / war neben der pynn zu Roß / mit einem rot- 
ten stábel inn der hand haltendt / anzeigent die Justicia.” Quoted from: ULLOA, Griindliche 
Beschreibung, p. 31r. See also the keywords “rot” “Stab,” “Rechtssymbole”; and “Justitia,” in 
M. LURKER, Wörterbuch der Symbolik, Stuttgart? 1991. 

5 Quoted from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 31v. 

6 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 3or. 
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That is a severe verdict. I do not believe that I have so offended my Lord 
that I would deserve such a heavy punishment. Because what I have done 
has been in the service of my Majesty. And if I have acted in error, I will 
pay for it after my death. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The Spanish authorities, however, were not interested in such a suspended 


pe 
tri 


nance. They read the judgment aloud to the Count so that he could stand 
al before God, reconcile with Him, and concentrate on saving his soul.’ 


Consistent with the punitive logic of the time, the old order was actually re- 


stored by the execution. The Fugger newspaper from 1568, for instance, effec- 


tively describes the complete restoration in a way that includes its physical 


dimension: 


7 


Danach wurden sie [Egmont und Hoorne; R.C.R.], desgleichen nach 
drei Uhr auch die Häupter (die vorschriftgemäß auf Pfáhlen ausgestellt 
worden waren; R.C.R.) in einem viereckigen besonderen Kästlein, in die 
Sanct Gudulakirche getragen. Alldort wurden ihnen die Häupter an den 
Leib genáht, und der von Egmont nach Sanct Claren, der von Horn in ein 
anderes Kloster getragen.® 


Afterwards, they (Egmont and Hoorne; R.C.R.) as well as (...) their heads 
(which had been displayed on stakes in accordance with regulation; 
R.C.R.), were brought into the Saint Gudula Church in a rectangular cof- 


Ibid., p. 29v. According to the same theocratic hierarchy, Ulloa suggests that Egmont also first 
prayed to God before writing his letter to Philip 11, in which he apologized and then com- 
mended to the king his wife and children. Ibid., p. 3or. 

Quoted from: V. KLARWILL (ed.), Fugger-Zeitungen. Ungedruckte Briefe an das Haus Fugger 
aus den Jahren 1568-1605, Vienna 1923, p. 6. Certainly one striking detail is that the Gudula 
Cathedral was not just any Brussels church, but the setting where Charles v had been pro- 
claimed king of Castile and Aragon on March 14, 1516. For information on Brussels most im- 
portant church: SCHULIN, Kaiser Karl V., p. 48. Given the extensive entourage, obviously the 
concern was with a due restoration of honor. This is also evident from the following quote: 
"Und daselbst blieben bifs umb 3. uhr nach mittag / hernach man sie (the heads; R.C.R) 
dann herab genomen / und zu den todten Córpern gelegt / und sie mit herlichen Pompa zur 
(Gott behüt alle Christliche Herrn vor solchen Pompa) Erden bestattet.” Quoted from: Newe 
Jämerliche und Tyrannisch Zeytung / Auß Niderland. Nemlich / Wie in diesen Gegenwertigen 
Monat Julii / durch den uberauß wütterreidische grosse hispannische mit tyrann / Duc von Alben 
/ zu Brüssel in Niderlandt / ein Grausames todtschlacht und on Christliches Tyrannischeren / 
mit Hinrichtung Hohe fürnemer personen / (...) zugetragen und geschehen, s.l. 1568 (UB Leiden: 
Thyspf 157), p. Aii-v. 
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fin. Right there, their heads and corpses were sewn together and Egmont's 
body was carried to the Saint Clara monastery and Hoorne's body to an- 
other monastery. (transl. R.C.R.) 


This insoluble insertion of the political into the redemptive-historical system 
ultimately led to a certain relegation and relativization of the political aspect, 
which is exemplified by the account of the Ypres Bishop. His reportage offered 
insight into Egmont privatissimo and especially into the fragility of his soul 
amidst the contemporary religious tumult. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Religious-confessional Layer 


Martin Rythovius was the only observer whose primary aim was to classify 
the execution of Egmont as a religious-confessional matter. His account was 
also limited exclusively to the religious aspect. The full breadth of Egmont's 
personality — so apparent in the writings of all the other commentators, re- 
gardless of their origin or religion — was sacrificed here to primacy of Catholic 
doctrine. This is most evident in the way in which the text is constructed. 

Specifically, it starts with an announcement of the fateful sentence. It then 
describes the acceptance of its inevitability, and ultimately leads to a climax 
involving pastoral care to cope with this destiny. The leading and central fig- 
ure in all these processes is the Bishop himself — from the persistent appeals 
to the Duke of Alba to the comforting of the anxious and deeply unsettled 
Egmont and the final spiritual ministering on the scaffold. Equally telling is 
the fact that this account is only directed at Egmont as a “believer on the edge.” 
Apparently Egmont could only be exploited for religious ends in the guise of a 
believer. Also significant is the silence surrounding Egmont’s doomed comrade 
Hoorne. 

Thus Rythovius' supplication for leniency or at least a postponement of the 
sentence at the very beginning of the account was less concerned with Egmont 
the public figure, than with Egmont’s soul. The urgency and the considerable 
pressure felt in the last decisive moment the night before the beheading clear- 
ly points to this pastoral motif: 


Voiant ledict seigneur Rme que ledict seigneur duc persistoit en ce que 
dessus, et qu'il ne gagnoit rien, il ne parloit plus, mais pris congé de Son 
Excellence, et s'en alla vers le comte, car il estoit quasi onze heures en al 
nuit (...).! 


1 “Animadvertens igitur Ds noster fixam et immobilem manere ducis sententiam, pluribus ea 
de re non egit, sedaccepto a duce mandato, mox ad comitem contendit. Erat jam noctis fere 
hora undecima cum ad eum ingredetur" Quoted from: Historia Episcopatus Iprensis, p. 53; 
and Bavay, Le procés du Comte d'Egmont, p. 525. With regard to the noted urgency, it should 
be kept in the mind that the Duke of Alba did not unexpectedly call on the bishop until the 
evening before the beheading. See: Ibid., p. 524. 
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When the Bishop noticed that the Duke of Alba insisted on his decision 
and that his intervention was to no avail, he stopped talking and took 
leave of His Excellence, and he went on his way to the Count, as it was 
already almost eleven o'clock in the night (...). (transl. R. C.R.) 


The seriousness of the hour of death and the accompanying momentum to- 
ward salvation were much more apparent, however, with respect to the Count's 
own behavior. First, harboring some lingering hope after his sentence was read, 
Egmont inquired about the finality of the death sentence.? Once it became 
clear to Egmont that he was beyond redemption, he focused on preparing his 
soul. He humbly turned to God's earthly representative and resolutely asked 
him what he needed to do. The Bishop recommended simply: 


(...) de laisser toutes choses terrènes et transitoires, s'adonner et penser 
du tout à Dieu, et se préparer à la mort.? 


(...) to quit all earthly and transitory things, to surrender and to think 
only of God, and to prepare himself for the death. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Egmont immediately took this advice to heart: 


(...) Aprés sa confession requit humblement ledict seigneur R™ de rece- 
voir le Saint-Sacrement de l'autel, le priant, le plutost qu'il seroit possible, 
qu'il voulsit celebrer la messe, à quoy ledict évesque respondit qu'il le 
feroit volontiers, mais comme il n'avoit pas encore leu ses heures, ledict 
sicur comte le supplioit qu'il se voulust haster, craindant qu'enfin au 
matin on le fit mourir par avant avoir receu le Saint-Sacrement.* 


(...) after having humbly confessed, he asked the Bishop if he could re- 
ceive the Holy Sacrament. He inquired whether he could celebrate the 


2 Bavay, Le procés du Comte d' Egmont, p. 525. 

3 “(...) ut, sepositis aliis curis omnibus, Deo soli se totum addiceret et ad mortem se penitus 
pararet (...).” Quoted from: Historia Episcopatus Iprensis, p. 53; and BAVAY, Le procès du Comte 
d'Egmont, p. 525. 

4 “(...) facta exomologesi, SS. Eucharistiae Communionem ardentissime efflagitabat et ad hoc 
Rum ut quam primum celebret vehementius orat, id se libentius mox facturum respon- 
dit: sed quoniam, inquiebat, horas meas nundum recitavi, paulisper expectandum. R ™° 
D. legente, instat comes, oratque eum ut quam citissime expediret. Metuebat videlicet ne 
primo jam diluculo raperetur ad mortem, priusquam communicasset.” Quoted from: Historia 
Episcopatus Iprensis, pp. 53-54; and Bavay, Le procès du Comte d’Egmont, pp. 525-526. 
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Mass as soon as possible. The Bishop then replied that he would be glad 
to do this, but that he had not yet been able to recite the breviary. The 
Count therefore beseeched him to hurry as he feared that he would ulti- 
mately die in the morning without having received the Holy Sacrament. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


We see how Egmont unreservedly trusted the bishop out of an absolute fear of 


hell. In addition, after Martin Rythovius had promised him eternal salvation?, 


he was even finally revealed to be a model Christian because he attributed a 


higher meaning to his death sentence: 


Certainement, dict le comte, j'ai apris beaucoup de choses en ceste prison, 
que je n'avois jamais peu entendre auparavant, et certes, je remercie gran- 
dement mon Dieu, qui m'a donné ce temps de pénitence et l'opportunité 
de recognoistre mes fautes auparavant la mort. Dict davantaige ledict 
comte: monsieur le R™ j'ai esté par cydevant en plusieurs dangiers de ma 
vie, eten divers lieux ésquels, comme je vois pourle présent, je fusse mort 
misérablement et en dangier de mon äme, si notre bon Dieu par sa bonté 
infinie ne m'eust gardé jusqu' 4 cette heure.® 


Sure, argued the Count, I have learned a lot of things in jail that I never 
could have learned before. And yes, I abundantly thank my God, who has 
given me this period of repentence and the opportunity to acknowledge 
my faults before my death. The Count also said: my Lord Bishop, I have 
encountered many mortal dangers and on various occasions, in which 
I-Inow recognize — would have died a miserable death, risking my soul, 
if our good God in his infinite goodness had not saved my life. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


5 Forin response to Egmont's question: “Mon pére, que vous semble t-il de moi? Estimez-vous 


maintenant que je mourrai comme un bon chrétien?" the bishop replied: "Ne doute nulle- 
ment qu'obtiendrez pardon et miséricorde devant Dieu, fiez-vous tant seulement, et ayez 
confidence en luy (...).” Quoted from: Bavay, Le procès du Comte d’Egmont, p. 526. 

"Vere, ait comes, ego jam multa in illo carcere didici, quae nunquam antea potui advertere. 
Etsane quam possum maximas Deo optimo gratias habeo, qui mihi hoc poenitentiae tempus 
et me ipsus recolligendi opportunitatem hoc in articulo concessit. Ego, R"* D. in multis jam 
antea vitae periculis varia per loca versatus fui, in quibus sane, ut nunc sentio, damnabaliter 
periissem, nisi me bonus Deus ad hoc tempus reservasset." Quote from: Historia Episcopatus 
Iprensis, p. 54; and BAVAY, Le procès du Comte d’Egmont, p. 526. 
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Once Egmont had accepted his demise, it was just a matter of undertaking the 
usual rituals in the final minutes of his life. Egmont had already consulted with 
Rythovius so that he would know exactly how he should behave on the scaf- 
fold. The prelate had helped him to understand that he should refrain from 
making any personal statements and simply give himself over to the security 
of the ritual. Egmont was advised to avoid offering any improvised remarks, not 
only because it would be hard to hear them given the vast number of Spanish 
soldiers, but also because everyone present would simply interpret him here 
*(...) chacun selon son opinion (...),"7 “(...) according to their own point of view 
(...)” (transl. R.C.R.), which would only undermine his potency as a religious 
role model. 

After his thorough instruction in the rules of ritualized death, the reader 
is told that Egmont stepped onto the scaffold reciting the Miserere mei Deus 
(Ps. 51). The Count then said the “Our Father" three times along with the 
Bishop. After he received Rythovius' blessing and kissed the crucifix, he knelt 
down - the last words on his lips being In manus tuas Domine commendo spiri- 
tum meum (Father, into your hands I commit my spirit) — and waited for the 
executioner with folded hands. The explicit reference to this last gesture left 
no doubt that Egmont had returned with the fatal blow to the bosom of the 
Mother Church. This account ultimately achieves its climax in the fact that 
Egmont finds his way home in commendable fashion. Here, however, it is more 
important that he has a homecoming rather than that he returns home. For this 
oratio pro domo, he was ironically needed as the protagonist.? 

The fact that Thomas Stapleton (1535-1598) has handed down to us this 
rediscovered Egmont loses its seemly random character when examining the 
commentator's biography. In response to the Elizabethan persecutions, he fled 
to Leuven around 1558. There, he joined up with the learned Catholic milieu 
of the so-called Anglo-Lovanienses and, shortly after his theological studies, 
devoted himself to apologetics. 

This activity began with two pamphlets in 1566 and 1567 against Anglican 
bishops. It then led — by way of a year-long professorship at the University of 
Douai, which was also influenced by English Catholics — to a period of study 
in Rome, where he apparently also applied to become a member of the Jesuits. 
From 1590, Stapleton held a chair of theology at the University of Leuven and 
seems to have written such exemplary defenses of the Catholic faith that Pope 


7 “(...) unusquisque juxta suum sensum (...).” Quoted from: Historia Episcopatus Iprensis, p. 55; 
and Bavay, Le procés du Comte d'Egmont, p. 527. 

8 See: Historia Episcopatus Iprensis, pp. 55-56, and Bavay, Le procés du Comte d'Egmont, 
pp. 527-528. For Jesus’ last words according to Luke the Evangelist: Luke 23, 46. 
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Clement viti wished to appoint him cardinal in 1597.? In view of Stapleton’s 
academic-denominational reputation, it seems appropriate to ask whether the 
aforementioned image of the pious, *home-coming" Egmont had also some- 
how been incorporated into Southern Dutch Catholic historiography, which 
originated chiefly in Douai and Leuven.!° The answer to this question will not 
be provided here, but rather later in Chapter 12 and 13 (in the present study's 
historiographical section). 


9 For all of these biographical details, see: BRANTS, Stapleton (Thomas), pp. 615-622. 
10 See: VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, passim. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Person-centered Layer 


While Egmont's personality receded entirely into the background in the nar- 
rative of the Ypres Bishop, this aspect was actually emphasized by the other 
commentators. The starkest contrast to the previous account is probably found 
in Vaernewijck's person-centered situation report. If we did not already know 
that a diary is at issue here, and not a polemic, one might be excused for inter- 
preting this report as a public defense of Egmont’s role. 

Nonetheless, rather than a respectful plea in the legal sense, the account 
is a eulogy which repeatedly underscores Egmont's greatness. The heroic and 
chivalrous portrait of Egmont is composed of several elements. One feature, 
though, is particularly striking, specifically, the fact that evidently only those 
belonging to the Count's social class could approach him. Two passages clear- 
ly imply this. We are told from the start that a certain Lord of Rassenghien 
peeked into Egmont’s room. When the Count asked him, "What's the matter?" 
he replied: 


Rien Monseigneur, car il hésitait à entrer! 
Nothing, Lord, while hesitating to enter. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The passage that follows is even more emphatic on this point. The nobles 
Aarschot and Barlaimont entered the same room to strip Egmont of his medal 
from the Order of the Golden Fleece: 


(...) que toutefois ils se reconnaissaient indignes de recevoir de ses mains. 
Il leur dit d'accomplir leur mission, dont certes ils méritaient bien étre 
chargés. Ces deux gentilshommes se retirérent donc, emportant, avec des 
marques de regret, le collier du Comte.? 


1 “niet, heere; want hem deerde binnen te commen.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die 
beroerlicke tijden, p. 105; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p 361. 

2 “(...) waer toe zij haer nochtans onweerdich kenden; maer hij sprack dat zij haer last vulcom- 
men zouden, ende dat zijt wel weerdich waren zulcx te doene. Aldus hebben zij hem zeer 
bedructelic de toijsoen coliere afghenomen (...)" Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die 
beroerlicke tijden, p. 105; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 361. 
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(...) although they felt unworthy of taking it from his hands, he told them 
to fulfill their task and assured them that they were just doing their duty 
Thus, these two gentlemen visibly depressed, stripped him of his neck- 
lace. (transl. R.C.R.) 


This element, however, is indicated most unambiguously when the execution- 


er arrives: 


L'exécuteur monta discrétement sur l'échafaud à ce moment. C'était un 
homme de bonne prestance, tout vétu de noir, qui Ôta son manteau et 
son pourpoint [as Egmont had done before as well; R.C.R.], si bien que 
beaucoup d'assistants crurent que c'était un gentithomme [sic] qui, lui 
aussi, se disposait à mourir? 


Atthis moment, the executioner discretely ascended the scaffold. He was 
a magnificent man, entirely clothed in black, who took off his coat and 
jerkin [as Egmont had also done earlier; R.C.R.], in such a way that many 
spectators believed that the person who prepared him (the Count) to 
death, was a nobleman as well. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The executioner is a comical figure to begin with in this account because he 


failed to show up to work on the fateful morning of June sth: 


Ordre était donné de procéder à l'exécution des deux prisonniers dés 
cinq heures du matin; mais il fallut que l'on se mit en quéte du bourreau 
qui, ayant été rétrouvé, déclara qu'il était malade. Le duc d'Albe fit auss- 
itót demander s'il avait été malade la veille, et, sur la réponse négative qui 
lui fut rendue, fit dire à l'exécuteur qu'il eüt à faire son office sous peine 
d'encourir la colére du Duc.^ 


3 “(...) ende doe es den hanchman eijmelic up tscavot ghecommen, een hebbelic man, ooc 


al int zwarte ghecleet, die dede zijnen mantel af ende zijnen rock uut tot in zijn hemde, 
waerom vele meenden, dattet ooc eenich edelman was, die hem bereedde om te steerven.” 
Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 108; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles 
religieux en Flandre, pp. 362—363. The translation of the last part is erroneous and misleading, 
because the Middle Dutch,’bereedde,’ does not mean “to make oneself available (to die)" but 
to “help (him) to get ready (to die)" 

"Zij zouden tsmorghens ten vijf hueren ghejusticiert gheworden hebben, hadde hem den 
hanchman niet te zoucken ghemaect, den welcken ghevonden zijnde, gheliet hem zieck te 
zijne; waer up den Duuck Dalve dede vraghen, of hij sdaechs te voren zieck gheweest hadde, 
ende hoorende dat neen, sprack dat hij zijnen dienst zoude doen, oft hij zouder anders in 
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The execution of the two prisonners had been ordered for five o'clock 
in the morning. But the executioner turned out to be missing, and then, 
when he reappeared, he declared that he wasn't feeling well. The Duke of 
Alba inquired whether he had already been ill on the previous evening. 
As the answer was negative, he commanded the executioner to accom- 
plish his job or else incur the Duke's wrath. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The impression was thus given that Egmont might yet escape his execution 
at the last minute. This dramatic component was cleverly inserted twice, first 
in the following statement: 


(...) le Roi (...) eût eu le plus vif désir d'obtenir la vie sauve pour d'Egmont 
auquel l'enchaínaient de si grandes obligations; il désirait qu'on lui per- 
mit d'expier ses fautes en guerroyant contre les Maures, ses ennemis (...).? 


(...) the king (...) had had a very strong desire to save Egmont's life due to 
his considerable merits; he desired that he (the Count) would be given 
the opportunity to exculpate himself by combatting the Moors, his (the 
King's) enemies (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


According to the rumors, however, the king had apparently not been able to 
overturn the sentence because the many accusations against Egmont were fi- 
nally irrefutable. Nonetheless, the finality of the conviction did not belie the 
fact that there was still a slight chance of hope for Egmont on the scaffold. 
Indeed, Don Juliano Romero, commander of the Spanish regiment in Brussels, 
made another attempt at the last moment to persuade Alba to grant a pardon. 
After all of his efforts had proved in vain, Egmont seems to have waived off any 
further intercession on his behalf: 


voorzien.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 106; and VAERNEWIJCK, 
Troubles religieux en Flandre, pp. 360-361.The rumor of the missing executioner was also 
mentioned by the Antwerp chronicler Van Haecht: “(...) den buel (executioner; R. C. R.) was 
lange te soecken, omdat hy 's niet geern en dede, sodat sy langhe spracken." Quoted from: 
G. VAN HAECHT, De kroniek van Godevaert van Haecht over de troebelen van 1565 tot 1574 te 
Antwerpen en elders, vol. 2, Antwerp 1930, p. 27. 

5 “(...) onsen Coninc gheerne ghezien hadde, dat men Egmont te lijve behauden hadde om zijn 
groote weldaden den Coninc ende den lande ghedaen, ende dat hij zijn fauten up de Mooren, 
zijne vijanden, afquijten zoude (...).” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, 
p. 108; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 362. 
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Comme il [Romero; R.C.R.] revenait, le comte lui dit: Eh bien, quelle nou- 
velle m‘ apportez-vous? Il repartit: Je n'ai rien de favorable à vous appren- 
dre, mais veuillez attendre encore, mais le condamné lui répondit: Non pas, 
car je vois que c'est peine perdue (...).6 


And when he [Romero; R.C.R.] returned, the Count said to him: Well, 
what news do you bring to me? He said: I have no favorable news for you, 
and he asked him to have some more patience, but the Count answered 
No, I see that it is all for naught wasted trouble (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


When the Count accepted his impending death, the third and final charac- 
teristic element of the Egmont image began to emerge - that of his ataraxia. 
Egmont's utter composure is suggested, first of all, by his attitude. Compared to 
the other accounts, the Egmont presented here is not passive and monosyllab- 
ic, but full of decisiveness and self-assurance. Indeed, Egmont's self-confidence 
culminated in his religious bearing, for he: 


(...) comprenant que sa mort était proche, fit célébrer une messe et son 
appartement à trois heures du matin; il servit lui-même l'officiant [my em- 
phasis, R.C.R], se confessa et reçut la communion sainte." 


(...) realizing that he was about to die, he arranged a mass in his apart- 
ment at three o'clock in the morning; while serving himself [my emphasis, 
R.C.R], he confessed and received the Holy Communion. (transl. R.C.R.) 


He finally met the Ypres Bishop on the scaffold with absolute candor and, as 
his last words indicate, even appeared unapologetic: 


(...) tenant l'évéque d'Ypres par la main, il dit: Lorsque je lácherai votre 
main, que l'executeur fasse son oeuvre! 


6 “(...) ende wederom commende, sprack Egmont tot hem (Romero; R.C.R.): wat nieu mare hij 
brachte. Hij sprack: zij en was noch niet ghoet; ende badt hem anderswaerf te willen vertouven, 
maar hij zeijde: neen, ic zie wel dattet verloren moijte es (…)” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, 
Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 107; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 362. 

7 *"(..) vermoedende, dat hij steerven zoude, heeft een misse up zijn camer doen celebreren 
tsmorghens ten drij hueren, die hij zelve diende [my emphasis, R.C.R.], ende biechte hem 
ende ontfijnck tHelich Sacrament.’ Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, 
p. 105; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 361. 

8 “Hij hilt den bisscop van Ypre bij der handt, ende sprack: als ic u handt late ghaen, dan laet 
den scheerprechter ghewerden.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, 
p. 108; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre , p. 362. 
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(...) while holding Ypres Bishop's hand, he said: Let the executioner do this 
job, when I let go of your hand loose your hand! (transl. R.C.R.) 


Egmont's unwavering demeanor not only left a remarkable impression when 
compared to Rythovius' and Stapleton's own accounts, but it appears to have 
hadanallthe more devastating impact on those around him judging from their 
restless mood. Everyone in the surrounding area fell into a state of mourning, 
whose protocol even the Spanish soldiers respected. Alba's own bereavement, 
however, went above and beyond the merely ceremonial, for he also withdrew 
and cried.? Everyone present seemed to lose their self-control at the thought of 
Egmont's demise. Not only did the executioner and the Duke of Alba apparent- 
ly have trouble coming to terms with this sad departure, but so did Secretary 
Mestdach, who was charged with reading the sentence. He began as follows: 


(...) mais il était si troublé et balbutiait si fort qu'il dit s'arrêter et chargea 
un autre (...) de lire cette pièce, ce qui fut fait.!9 


(...) but he was so troubled and stammered so strongly that he was forced 
to stop himself and charged someone else (...) who read it until the end. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


Egmont, on the other hand, was unperturbed. He had already resolutely cut 
off the collar of his shirt and finally calmly set aside his black hat. In the 
meantime: 


la foule éclatait en sanglots de toute part, et l'on voyait pleurer le Maestro 
del Campo, ainsi que Salinas [general of the Spanish troops; R.C.R.] et 
quantité de soldats espagnols.” 


9 On the aspect of general grief and Alba's sadness: "L'estrade disparaissait complétement 
sous un drap noir; voiait on y en noir sur une table drapée laquelle se dressait un crucifix. 
(...) Espagnoles les officiers de marque et les autres assistants étaient tous Vetus de noir, 
porter comme pour le deuil of condamnés. Le duc d'Albe se tint celé. On dit qu ‘il était trés 
affligé versait et ses larmes" Quoted from VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, 
p. 362. 

10  *(..) maer hij bedwelmt zijnde, aperde zoo zeere, dat hij afliet ende ghaft een ander over 
(...) die heeftet tottten hende uutghesproken.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die 
beroerlicke tijden, p. 107; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 362. 

11 "Tvolck weende talle canten, zoo dede ooc den meester del campo, ende Salinis ende 
een ghroote menichte van Spaensche soldaten” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die 
beroerlicke tijden, p. 107; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 362. The 
comment about Egmont deliberately cutting off his shirt collar can also be found in 
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the whole crowd broke into tears, and the Maestro del Campo and Salinas 
(general of the Spanish troops; R.C.R.) and alot of Spanish soldiers were 
crying as well. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Egmont's comrade Hoorne, who so far had hardly been mentioned, proved to 


be even bolder when he was on the brink of death. According to this particular 


account, he alluded in his final words to the inviolable spiritual legacy of his 


execution: 


Chers concitoyens, ne craignez pas que je vous porte préjudice. Quoiqu' il 
plaise au Roi de prendre ma vie et mes biens, vos serez bien payés encore, car 
il me demeure assez de bien, et ainsi de suite.!2 


Dear fellow citizens, don't be afraid that I will bear your harm. It may please 
the king to take my life and goods, but you will still be compensated, as I will 
leave enough behind, and more words in the same vein. (transl. R.C.R.) 


While Hoorne's statement subtly hinted at earlier, better times, Vaernewijck 


saw fit to strike a bleaker final chord, as the following lines of his occasional 


poem indicate: 


12 


Grand Jupiter [viz. le Seigneur tout puissant, as Vaernewijck indicates in 
an explanatory footnote] (...) 

Ta noble descendance doit-elle disparaitre ainsi? 

Si ton jugement n'épargne pas de tels personnages 

Qu'adviendra-t-il du pauvre populaire? 

Si Egmont et Hornes inspirerent de telles doléances 


the original, p. 107; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 362. The same 
contrast between Egmont's composure and everyone else's saddness may be found in 
Aitsinger's Latin version: "Vidi tum comitem illum Egmondanum, mortem equo tulisse 
animo, atq; audivi, non solum Belgas, sed etiam Hispanos milites omnes, imó ipsum 
Ducem Albanum, lachrymis obitum illius prosecutum fuisse.” Quoted from: AITSINGER, 
De Leone Belgico, Cologne 1588, p. 85. 

"lieve borgers, en vreest niet te verliesen an mij. Al believet den Coninc mijn lijf ende ghoet 
te nemen, ghij zult noch wel betaelt zijn, ic late noch ghoets ghenouch achtere, ende dier- 
ghelijcke woorden.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 108; and 
VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 363. This also quickly concluded Hoorne's 
role in Vaernewijck's account. Due to Hoorne's more limited notoriety, Vaernewijck was 
less informed about his execution. See VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 108; 
and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 363. 
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Il doit rien nous étre permis de prendre en vous notre recours 
Et de vous demander un traitement moins rigoureux"? 


Grand Jupiter [viz. the Almighty Lord, as Vaernewijck indicates in an ex- 
planatory footnote] (...) 

Should your noble descent disappear like this? 

If your judgement does not spare such personnages 

What will happen then to the people? 

If Egmont and Hoorne provoke such grief 

Then we can do nothing else than hide in your shelter 

And ask you for a better destiny for all of us. (transl. R.C.R.) 


This poem, which concluded the section about the execution of the two counts, 
anticipated at the same time the later cruelties of the Spaniards, which found 
expression in the so-called *black legend" (for more on this, see Chapter 8 of 
this part). The following chapter opened immediately with a look at the wave 
of terror that followed the execution of Egmont and Hoorne.!* The specter of 
the Spanish reign of terror thus permeated Vaernewijck's heroic interpretation 
of Egmont's demise — which did not, however, disturb his portrait of the bold 
and self-assured Egmont. 

Michael Aitsinger's account interprets the personality of Egmont entirely 
differently. From the second mention of his name, he is almost always tied to 
Orange and Hoorne in the context of taking defiant action. Particular refer- 
ence is made to the pressure they collectively placed on Philip 11 to overturn 
the appointment of Cardinal Granvelle of Mechelen and also to their petition- 
ing of the Dutch estates and councils - in short, to all their activities that were 
of a conservative-defensive nature.5 Once Aitsinger begins his account of 
Egmont's diplomatic trip to the court of the Spanish king in 1565, he sharpens 
his focus on the Count himself. He was "very well received [there] / and / was 


13 “Ohooghe Jupiter, (...) / moet zo ghemineert werden u edel geslachte! / Ghaet over zulcke 
personagien van machte / U oordeel, wat zal dan tarm puepel gheschien? / Hoort men 
over Egmont ende Hoorne dees clachte / Zoo moghen wij wel tot huwer ghenade vlien / 
Dat ghij wat beters up ons allen wilt voorzien.” Quoted from: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die 
beroerlicke tijden, p. 109; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles religieux en Flandre, p. 364. 

14 See: VAERNEWIJCK, Van die beroerlicke tijden, p. 110; and VAERNEWIJCK, Troubles reli- 
gieux en Flandre, p. 364. 

15 See: AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, incl. pp. 193-195. Up to the final stage 
of their lives they would have still opposed the course of the judicial process and as a 
consequence were eventually convicted of “contumacia” (insubordination, arrogance); 
see ibid., p. 202. 
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not treated and accommodated by the king as a vassal or subordinate / but as 
a brother and an equal.” Philip had also not only promised to make Egmont his 
right hand in the Netherlands once he secured his own position and that of the 
Catholic Church, but he further extended his "fatherly" assistance to the Count 
in private affairs such as in helping to arrange the marriages of Egmont’s chil- 
dren.!® Aitsinger's description here, together with the remark that immediately 
followed that Egmont had divulged (“weitleuffige Relation") his experiences in 
the Spanish court, gave the impression that Egmont was naive and deluded. 

Rounding out the picture were aspects of opportunism and the Count's ri- 
valry with Alba. The image of the opportunistic Egmont was further conveyed 
in additional commentary that repeatedly referenced Egmont’s vacillation be- 
tween the Spanish and the various Dutch camps. This is well illustrated in the 
following parenthetical aside: 


Die obgemelten 3. Herrn (...) / der Graff von Egmond (der bald wider auff 
die ander seitte gefallen).!” 


The above mentioned three Gentlemen (...) / the Count of Egmond (who 
soon went over to the other faction). (transl. R.C.R.) 


Equally telling is the passage that precedes the description of Alba's arrival 
in the Netherlands. While Orange actually took pains to persuade the Dutch 
nobility to go on the offensive against Alba's army, Aitsinger relates that it was 
primarily Egmont who did not want to undertake this action.!? 

Egmont instead rode to meet the Duke to give him an appropriate welcome. 
According to this version of events, Alba had looked forward to the meeting 
because "Ehe aber und der von Egmondt jn angeredt / hat der von Alva von 
ferns mit lauter stimm geruffen. Sehet den grossen Ketzer / unsern Graffen 
von Egmond/.” "But before Egmondt could say something to him / Alva already 
shouted from a distance: Look here, the big heretic / our Count of Egmond.” 
(transl. R.C.R.) Aitsinger suggests that this reception may have already given 


16 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 194. 

17 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 196. It concerned here the written announcement dated July 1565 
from the prince of Orange and Count Egmont Hoorne that they would henceforth behave 
with more tolerance towards the Protestants. For other examples of Egmont's wavering 
attitude, compare the description of his initial support of the protest actions of the lower 
Dutch nobility and his later distancing from them. Ibid., pp. 197-198. 

18 See: Ibid., p. 200. 
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Egmont some presentiment of the looming disaster, but that the Count chose 
to ignore the remark’s gravity. He thus writes: 


hat einer den andern auff Hófisch nichts desto weniger freundtlicher 
weiß empfangen / als wens im scherz geredt war worden / es ist aber 
darnach in dieser Stat auß dem Schertz ein ernst worden.!9 


one received the other in a courtly and friendly way / as if they were 
only kidding / but in this city the joke turned out to be something grave. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


With Alba's appearance on the Dutch political stage, Aitsinger's account inten- 
sified in two ways: The important aspect of the rivalry was not only introduced 
into the narrative, but the dramatic tension also increased from this point 
on. Up to this point, Aitsinger's report had stuck to the known facts and been 
largely free of sentiment. Following Alba's arrival, however, he occasionally 
hinted at a certain empathy toward the Count Hoorne and Egmont. 

Especially tension-filled was his description of how Alba set a trap for Count 
Hoorne. The duke continued to show Hoorne “gar ein freundlichs angesicht 
erzeigt" (an entirely friendly face) and remained solicitous, specifically when 
Hoorne was not able to speak with Alba in person because of a sudden death 
in the family. While the duke did not object to this, he nonetheless also made 
sure that Hoorne was lured to Brussels under a pretext — "bevor der Vogel ihm 
entfliege" (before the bird flew off) and 


bifs er jn zu Brüssel in dem netz gehabt / sampt dem Graffen von 
Egmondt.2® 


until he could capture him in Brussel / together with the Count of 
Egmondt. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The rivalry came to a head after the counts' arrests, when Alba commissioned 
a Brussels artist to make an iron-copper statue: 


sampt drey mannen mit vermumten angesichtern und schiembarten / 
die (...) durch die Statuam under die Füf$ getretten / Welche jr vil von 
obbemelten dreyen [Oranien, Egmont und Hoorne; R.C.R.] verstanden 


19 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 200. 
20 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 200. 
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und außgelegt / wie solches bilt auff obbemeltes Castel von Antorff ge- 
fürt und daselbst auffgericht ist worden.?! 


representing including three men with disguised and bearded faces / 
treaded underfoot by the statue / and interpreted by most people as the 
three mentioned above [Orange, Egmont, and Hoorne; R.C.R.] / This 
statue was transported to the Castle of Antwerp, where it was erected. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


This portentous statue was subsequently erected at the Antwerp Castle, the 
Dutch seat of power of the prince of Orange. Besides this obvious allusion to 
the Count's imminent death sentence, the counts' execution was referenced 
again later on in retrospect. The reader was thus told that on December 21, 
1568, the Spaniards - feeling triumphant on the occasion of the successful ex- 
pulsion of Orange to France — had 


(...) einen köstlichen schönen Stechspil gehalten / eben an dem platz auff 
dem Marck / da man die zween Graffen gericht hat.?? 


(...) organized a splendid tournament / at that exact part of the market 
place / where the two Counts had been executed. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The narrative's emphasis on the personal rivalry was sometimes interrupted 
by remarks concerning Egmont’s naiveté. For instance, it was noted that he 
had given the duke a magnificent horse, just as Alba was preparing to have 
him arrested. And as Egmont listened to his death sentence, he supposedly 
remarked that he had had no suspicion of his punishment and that he had 
not been aware that the king objected to his actions. This explains why he had 
entrusted his wife and children to the king in his letter to Philip 11 and asked 
that his transgressions — if they were in fact to be deemed as such given that he 
had only acted in good faith — not be a burden to them. This letter obviously 
fulfilled Egmont’s final obligation before his execution, for he 


21 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 201. It is worth noting that Alba invited Egmont and Hoorne under 
the pretext of conferring with them on the construction of this Antwerp castle, only to 
then have both men arrested. Ibid., p. 201. 

22 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 204. 
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(...) gehet darauff auff offnen Marckt und lest jme unverzagt den Kopff 
abschlagen.?3 


(...) went subsequently to the market place and fearlessly had his head 
cut off. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Aitsinger described the carrying out of the death sentence in very words. The 
concision of his account, however, did not belie the myth-laden aspect of the 
execution. Aitsinger ultimately deemed the incident to be an unusual histori- 
cal event, as indicated in a further observation about June 5, 1568: 


Umb dise Stat Lóven / hat es eben wie man die Herrn zu Brüssel / jrer 
mißhandlung halben gericht / Blüt geregent / Welches jhr vil auff vieler- 
ley weiß außgelest /.?^ 


Around this city of Leuven / it had been raining blood / right at the mo- 
ment that the gentlemen in Brussels / were executed for their trans- 
gression / And this [coincidence; R.C.R.] was interpreted in numerous 
ways /. (transl. R.C.R.) 


In terms of the person-centered layer, then, we can conclude that Aitsinger's 
account represents an understanding of Egmont who was naive, deluded, op- 
portunistic and in competition with Alba. 

Another commentary published anonymously in Antwerp in 1568 also fo- 
cused on this aspect of rivalry. Here, the events that transpired in June ulti- 
mately appeared to be the culmination of a long overdue duel between the two 
grand hommes. The account characterized Egmont's defeat as a fait accompli, 
and described what occurred as if the Duke of Toledo only needed time to vent 
his hatred, resentment, and envy of the Dutch count. If you believed this retell- 
ing, Alba's behavior was sadistic, as demonstrated, for example, by his attitude 
towards the Count's wife. 

When the Countess of Egmont Sabine asked the Duke of Alba if she could 
bring her husband a meal after his arrival in Brussels in June 1568, the duke did 
not grant her an audience. He sent her away instead, just as he was ruling on 
the Count's fate. The Countess was also not permitted to remain at the couple's 
estate for very long, for, according to the verdict, it was to be confiscated by 


23 See: Ibid., p. 203. 
24 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 239. See the Intermezzo in the seventh chapter of this book for a 
discussion of this aspect of meaningful coincidence. 
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the authorities. The wife of Egmont was thus forced that very evening to leave 
their castle and their town with their 11 children in tow, “(...) en grans pleurs & 
regrets, & sans estre assistee de personnne du monde”? (“(...) in great sorrow 
& grief, & without being assisted by anyone in the world.") (transl. R.C.R.) 

The Antwerp account also notes that Alba notified the two victims of their 
sentence in a subtly punitive way. After Egmont and Hoorne had eaten their 
final meal - supposedly a light snack - each found under his dessert plate, as a 
kind of "digestif" a note with the announcement that they would be beheaded 
the next day in public at the Grand-Place. 

For the author of the Recueil, however, Alba's rancor was not yet satisfied. 
The Duke, we are told, not only refused to hear the entreaties of the Dutch no- 
bles because they had temporarily abandoned him when he became enraged 
over the Spanish defeat at Heiligerlee (in May 1568). He also allowed or at least 
did not do anything to prevent the two Counts from being kept awake and 
insulted the entire night before their execution, “(...) ne leur donnant point de 
relasche pour penser à leur ame.”?® (“(...) giving them no time to think about 
their soul.”) (transl. R. C.R.) On an early Saturday morning, after being stripped 
of his clothes in his cell, Egmont was made to put on a “neckless” shirt and the 
remaining attire. It seems that Egmont's appearance was so pathetic that the 
entire Spanish guard - purportedly about 20 Fühnlein soldiers — could only look 
into his face at the site of the execution, “(...) sachant que la seule enuie du Duc 
d' Albe l'audit conduit en ce miserable estat.”?7 (“(...) knowing that only Duke 
Alba's envy had brought upon him this miserable situation.") (transl. R.C.R.) 

Compared to Alba's boundless pettiness and narrow-mindedness, Egmont's 
and Hoorne's behavior in their final hours was, according to this view, nothing 
less than noble and magnanimous. To be sure, Alba's resentful and spiteful de- 
meanor served as a mirror that allowed the author of Recueil to accentuate the 
two counts' self-possession and imperviousness to external actors. When they 
took Alba's "digestif" they thus did not reveal the slightest emotion, despite 
the appalling judgment. They rather gave the impression in their speech and 
conduct that nothing had changed. When folding their hands and directing 


25 Quoted from: Recueil de toutes les choses memorables advenues, tant de par le Roy, que 
par de Monseigneur le Prince de Condé (...) Avec le discours of guerres civiles du pais de 
Flandres, 1568. Ensemble, La mort of the Sieurs Comtes d'Aigemont, & de Horne, & autres 
Gentils-hommes & Marc Hans, Antwerp 1568 (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana: RG Lett. 
Est v1.297), p. 1. 

26 Quoted from: Recueil de toutes les choses memorables advenues, p. 2. Evidence suggests that 
some elements of Passio Christi are been included in the description of this harassment. 

27 Quoted from: Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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their eyes toward heaven, they simply uttered a terse "Loué soit Dieu, il vaut 
mieux mourir à tort qu'à droit." ("Let us praise God, it is better to die unjustifi- 
ably than deservedly.”) (transl. R. C. R.) The anonymous author thus once again 
underscored here their innocence and their inevitable martyr status.?® 

Later in the same account, the author showed his colors as a genuine early 
modern tabloid journalist. He not only resorted to emphatic turns of phrase 
like “povre & miserable,” but also portrayed Egmont as being somewhat overly 
bold. After Philip 11 offered him one last favor, to be unfettered at the moment 
of his beheading, the Count gallantly and self-assuredly climbed the scaffold. 
He declared to the king that he was no murderer or thief and that he already 
knew what a sword was. He further remarked that he was not so petty as to not 
wait for the blow, however terrifying it might be.29 

Egmont proved even in his parting words that he lacked humility. Of course, 
he stated several times that he accepted the verdict, if it pleased the king. But 
he denounced the injustice done to him all the more ardently between the 
lines. At the same time, he did not hesitate to allude already to the possible 
consequences of his execution.?? He also refused to express regret to the king 
for his mistakes and his failures. Egmont was merely sorry for Hoorne, who 
had come to Brussels on his word of honor and was arrested on the spot. In 
this respect, the Antwerp account reads like a compendium of knightly virtues. 
Egmont was depicted as a representative of traditional knightly ideals, from his 
heroic acceptance of the death sentence and (despite some implied criticism) 
his ultimately unquestioned loyalty to the king to the haunting depiction of his 
fraternal relationship to Hoorne.?! 


28 Ibid, p.1. Along with discussing the defeat at Heiligerlee, the introductory paragraphs of 
this Antwerp account asserted that the other Dutch nobles who were previously executed 
similarly showed a stoic attitude: Ibid. 

29 Ibid, p. 2. “En tel equipage le pouvre & miserable Seigneur sortit en grave & asseuré main- 
tien hors du logis pour monter sur l'eschauffaut: ayant premierement requis pour la derni- 
ere merci qu'il attendit du Roy, de ne point estre lié comme un latron ou meurtrier, disant 
ausi qu'il savoit bien que c'estoit d'une espee & qu'il n'avoit point le coeur si petit, qu'il 
n'attendist le coup combien qu'il fust horibble.’ 

30 Ibid. According to this report, Egmont said: “Messieurs voyez la recompense de tant de 
services que i' ay faits au Roy & au pais, & à vous ausi tous ensemble, qui est, de me faire 
mourir honteusement & sans cause, mais puis qu'il plaist à Dieu & au Roy que ie meure, ie 
pren la mort en patience: protestant toutesfois que ie meure innocent de tous les crimes 
quon m'impost fus. Mais si le Duc d' Albe a charge du Roy de me faire mourir, il verra apres 
ma mort s'il a bien fait ou non [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]." 

31 Ibid. "Mais le bon plaisir de Dieu soit fait, asseurant ausi n'y avoir regret, ains seulement à 
celle du Comte de Horne, lequel il avoit mandé sous sa parole." In reference to the knightly 
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After underlining in this manner Alba's narrow-mindedness and Egmont's 
righteous bearing, the commentator turned his attention to the public in 
order to record its response to the two rivals' final affaire d'honneur. At the 
same time, the he took the opportunity to imbue this unusual event with a cer- 
tain momentousness. The author claimed that, given the huge collective grief 
among the people, anyone who was not completely lacking in feeling could 
rest assured that 


(...) ces tristes & lamentables voix sont montees iusque au Ciel en la pre- 
sence de Dieu, qui est iuste iuge, qui ne laissera le sang innocent sans 
vengeance, qui ne se fera point sans une grande playe des pais Bas, qu'elle 
seignera | saignera; R.C.R] à iamais en sa posterité [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].?? 


(...) those sad and miserable voices rose to Heaven and to the presence of 
God, who is the righteous judge, who will not accept that innocent blood 
is shed without vengeance, and who will not inflict a great wound on the 
Low Countries, so that the wound will not keep bleeding for generations 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The shared trauma of Egmont's beheading was therefore intentionally given 
greater significance, for it was already clear that the pain from the event would 
last for some time. Egmont's execution did not mean his final demise: Unlike 
Hoorne, the figure of the Count was capable of intensification, which destined 
him to play a future role. 

The meaningful reference to the "eternal wound" also illustrated the impact 
of the scene on eyewitnesses. According to the account, they suddenly began 
to brawl among each other or run away or shout “O Dieu misericorde!” and 
“justice!” The reporter thus remarked that he had no doubt it was the “saddest 


ideal, see: D. EL KENZ, Les büchers du roi. La culture protestante des martyrs (1523-1572), 
Seyssel 1997, pp. 213-214. 

32 Quote: Ibid. In my opinion/'qui" refers three times to “Dieu,” which renders the follow- 
ing provisional and clumsy translation: “(...) Gott, der (der) gerechte Richter ist, der das 
unschuldige Blut nicht 'ungerácht' lassen wird, der die Lage Landen nicht ohne eine 
große Wunde lassen wird, (ohne / als) daß sie [viz. the wound; R.C.R] auf immer für 
die Nachkommen klaffen wird." If the third “qui,” namely, referred to “vengeance,” the 
sentence would no longer make sense, because it was not the vengeance against the 
Spaniards, but rather the execution itself that inflicted the Dutch people with an endur- 
ing wound. In any event, in both cases the beheading was intended, directly or indirectly, 
to have a long-term impact that would extend beyond the event itself. 
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day in 500 years.”?? The foreseeable consequences of this very execution had 
already been indicated to the citizens of Brussels, according to the anonymous 
writer, because of the ominous decoration of the scaffolding. A large mass of 
people that had supposedly gathered at the site to confirm their suspicions 
called for both counts to somehow be released.?^ 

Beyond this, the treatment of the body was also characteristic of the public 
perception of June 5 1568, which was expressed in a related rhetoric. The au- 
thor, specifically, tries to articulate this impact of this event in words like “in- 


»« 


nocent blood,’ “trauma,” and “bloodletting” (the substantive form of “saigner”)! 
Like formulations already point to an important facet that is actually closely 
tied to Egmont's personality. This, however, will be discussed later in the sec- 
tion focusing on the intermediate layer of the sacred, since it reveals a specific 


dimension of the immediate response to the Count's beheading. 


Intermezzo: The Sacred Layer 


It is precisely in the area of the bodily that the execution proved to be the 
final act in a power struggle, both in the way it was experienced by the pro- 
tagonists as well as in the perception of contemporaries. At the latest since 
Achilles dragged Hector's body in mocking triumph around Troy's city wall, 
the bodily carrying out of a conflict has been intended to send message 
to the public. For this reason, Alba likely decided that the counts' heads 
should be presented on stakes after the beheading, which was consid- 
ered to be a rather “comfortable and honorable death sentence.” Exposing 
the heads on stakes, however, was an unmistakable act of dishonoring.?® 


33 Quote: Ibid., p. 3. The ritual of collecting blood after the beheading described by the present 
account belongs to this context. According to the author, people came from far and wide to 
Brussels in order to soak their white handkerchiefs with the noble blood and then return 
home with them as a visible reminder of the terror. The Antwerp account concluded with the 
ominous message that one now only heard people speak of their grief and revenge. Ibid., p. 4. 

34 Ibid. pp. 1-2. “Sur ledit marché estoit dressé un grand tapestry eschauffaut de velours noir 
& par dessus de deux carreaux Pareille estoffe, auquel eschauffaut l'on faisoit courir le 
bruit par la ville que s' estoit pour y mener lesdits deux seigneurs (...) pour faire quelque 
forme de reparation honorable: qui fut cause que le peuple se persuade croire, ausi qu'il 
n'avoit iamais veu eschauffaut éharnassé detelle maniere, s' assemblans s grand troup e 
desirans de les voir deliurez par quelque maniere que colfust.’ 

35 Quoted from: R. van Dülmen, Theater des Schreckens. Gerichtspraxis und Strafrituale 
in der frühen Neuzeit, Munich 1995, p. 138. On the "óffentlicher Effekthascherei" (pub- 
lic sensationalism) as a function of execution: Ibid., esp. pp. 161-179. The same effect of 
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For contemporaries, it was “une nouuellité extraordinaire & non ouye”?® (“an 
extraordinary and unheard novelty"). (transl. R.C.R.) 

With regard to the actual eyewitnesses, Alba's enactment of the events was 
not permitted to simply pass by without comment. They instead tended to be- 
come actively involved in the “dramatization of power" by attributing extraor- 
dinary significance to the bodies of the beheaded counts. This is most vividly 
shown in the ritual of collecting the blood after the execution: 


Et finalement le peuple de la ville, des autres villes & pais, qui d'aventure 
se trouuerent presens alloient auec grand dueil accompagnans les corps 
en terre, & le sang qui couloit hors de l'eschauffaut, que celuy qui tomboit 
des coffres par les rues, ils le cueilloient, & y teindoient des mouchoirs 
blancs (...). 


And eventually, the people of the city, [and those] of other cities and 
lands, who happened to be present went with great sorrow and accom- 
panied the bodies (...), & and the blood that flew from the scaffold as well 
as the blood that dropped from the coffins on the streets was collected 
and they dipped white handkerchiefs in it (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


According to the account, those who were present brought the handkerchiefs 
with them home as a kind of fetish of the day. Amidst the general air of rebel- 
lion, they also essentially employed the noble blood there as a reminder of 
the horror and a sign of the counts' humiliation. This was not without its ef- 
fect, as discussion was soon dominated by feelings of mourning and thoughts 
revenge.?? 

For other partisans, the political significance of this incident could not have 
been more obvious. For example, the compiler of the Ypres account, Gerard 
de Meestere, described the collective hysteria in rather skeptical language and 


dishonoring was intended when Alba commanded Egmont's servants to remove the hel- 
met and shield that had been affixed to the gate of the Egmont Palace. See also: ULLOA, 
Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 32x. 

36 Kn. 492, p. Aij-r. For the complete titles of all these pamphlets of the so-called “Knuttel 
pamphlet collection" see the source directory in the bibliography, p. 389. 

37  Thecontinuation of the last quote is thus as follows: “qui [mouchoirs; R.C.R.] (...) les por- 
toient (...) en leurs maisons, (...) pour le monstrer, qui depuis s'est veu avec un tel horreur 
& indignation, que maintenant on n'oit parler que de pleurs & vengeances, tant la mort de 
tels Seigneurs est regrettee & sentie.” Quoted from: Recueil de toutes les choses memorables 
advenues, p. 4. 
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made no secret of the fact that he would have preferred to have remained si- 
lent about all the events that followed the beheading: 


All Belgians loved [Egmont] and were therefore in a state of deep mourn- 
ing about his death. I will ignore the fact that some absorbed his blood 
with their handkerchiefs.38 


There were also proto-historical sources, however, that tended to overlook the 
aspect of the power struggle. Ulloa, for example, did not mention the collec- 
tion of the counts' blood after the beheading, but rather focused entirely on 
the quasireligious manner in which the citizens of Brussels handled Egmont's 
coffin - and just his coffin alone, not Hoorne's shrine.? The larger significance 
of the decapitated bodies was emphasized in Aitsinger's comments in a com- 
pletely different manner. He reported that on June 5 “(...) eben wie man die 
Herrn zu Brüssel (...) gericht, umb dise stat Loven Blüt geregent" (“(...) right 
at the moment that the gentlemen in Brussels (...) were executed, it had been 
raining blood around this city of Leuven") (transl. R.C.R.) — with this “blood 
rain" being interpreted by those present according to their own personal 
preferences.*° The simultaneity described here was not to be understood as 
merely a coincidence, but rather *had the effect of more or less singling out 
the event from all that came before it" and, according to Hans Blumenberg, 


38 “Erat hic [Egmont, R.C.R.] in omnium Belgarum amore et ideo ejus necem magno pros- 
ecuti fuerant luctu. Omitto quod aliqui linteola sanguine ejus intingerent.’ Quote from: 
Historia Episcopatus Iprensis, p. 56. 

39 The passage in question reads: “Er (Egmont; R.C.R.) war dermassen geliebet von dem 
Volck / die hetten auch ein solchen schmertzen seines todts / das ihr vil in S. Clara kirch- 
en lieffen / bewainten und küsseten die Sarch mit trieffenden zehern (tears; R.C.R.) / 
als wann es ein Reliquia unnd hailthumb gewesen were / Gott für sein Seel bittendt. 
Des Graven von Horn Córper war aber solches nit beschehen (...).” Quoted from: Ulloa, 
Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 32v. 

40 Quoted from AITSINGER, Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 239. The Latin edition 
from 1588 even spoke of enormous drops: "Statim post obitum nobilium, comitumque, 
non procul à Louanio, sanguine guttae, ingenti copia sunt repertae" Quoted from: 
AITSINGER, De Leone Belgico (1588), p. 86. Interestingly, Ovid's Metamorphoses (Book xv, 
Line 788) relates that it also rained blood when Julius Caesar was murdered. Raining blood 
had been considered a sign of imminent disaster since antiquity. See: H. BACHTOLD- 
STAUBLI / E. HOFFMANN-KRAYER (ed.), Handwórterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
vol. 1, Berlin? 2000, p. 1446. 
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permitted the cosmic intensification of the beheading to attain something 
mythical in scope.^! 

All magical-religious appearances aside, the worshiping of the casket, the 
thirst for Egmont’s lifeblood, and the Leuven “blood rain" were closely linked to 
the question of rule.*? This was because the sacred and the political belonged 
to the medieval and early modern conception of power like the two sides of a 
coin. This entanglement was especially expressed in relation to the body of the 
ruler and found its legal underpinning in the two-body doctrine, which attrib- 
uted to the monarch a naturally ephemeral and politically transcendent body. 
The actual fundament of power was rooted in the latter, as this eternal institu- 
tion ensured the continuity of dominion beyond the king's death. 

This concept is most visible in legal and constitutional terms in the ruling 
ideology of the anointed monarchs that was most common, for instance, in 
England and France.* It is conceivable, however, that the figure of the “sacred 
body" was also occasionally applied to sovereign-like figures. This is not only 
apparent in the religious appreciation of the physical Egmont and Hoorne. 
Other cases as well confirm this model of the popular staging (or unmasking) 
of an alternative ruler specifically in the treatment of the bodies in question. 

This happened in a positive sense, for instance, in Naples in 1647 with the 
resacralization of the mutilated people's rebel Masaniello. The same mecha- 
nism was demonstrated in the form of lynching at the Roman people's tribunal 
Cola de Rienzi or the demonstrative posthumous desecration of the body of 
the Huguenot leader Gaspard de Coligny.** In short, then, we can see that the 


41 See: “Kosmische Erscheinungen markieren auch >kleinere< Weltuntergánge, wenn 
sie Ereignisse begleiten, mit denen Unwiederbringliches dahingegangen ist, wie die 
Verfinsterung der Sonne beim Tode Cäsars.” For both quotes and a detailed discussion 
of significance as a mythical category in general and of synchrony in particular, see: 
BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, pp. 68-127, and 116-119. 

42 The political overtone does not automatically exclude a magical conception of Egmont’s 
blood. It rather constitutes a condition — not essential, but at least sufficient — for the 
magic of a thing. Blood magic is to be attributed to the Catholicism of the period as a clear 
"outwork" of its sphere of influence: H.D. KITTSTEINER, Die Entstehung des modernen 
Gewissens, Frankfurt am Main 1991, et al. pp. 57-61. 

43 See: S. BERTELLI, Il corpo del re. Sacralità del potere nell'Europa medievale e moderna, 
Florence 1990, incl. pp. 19-35, 47, 240-241. For a fundamental discussion of the two-body 
theory: E. KANTOROWICZ, The King’s Two Bodies, Princeton 1957. See also: M. BLOCH, Les 
rois thaumaturges. Étude sur le caractére surnaturel attribué à la puissance royale particu- 
liérement en France et en Angleterre, Strasbourg 1924. 

44 Another example of mob justice is the Dutch regents and brothers Cornelis and Johan de 
Witt. See: BERTELLI, Il corpo del re, pp. 212—216, 223-225, 230-231. Concerning Gaspard de 
Coligny, see: EL KENZ, Les büchers du roi, p. 55. 
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reverence paid to Egmont's body proved that the people experienced his death 
as (in the words of the Antwerp account) a “bloodletting,” for in the Count it 
had lost a sovereign. 


Continuation of the Person-centered Layer 


Of course, not only did the public respond to the victim, but the reverse was 
also true. According to the Antwerp account, as soon as Egmont became aware 
of the emotions that his words had aroused in the public, he supposedly sud- 
denly showed great determination by pushing to have the proceedings sped 
up. When the Count attempted to take off his cloak to show that he was ready 
for his execution, he was advised by his confessors that there was no hurry 
and also that, if he desired, he would be allowed to speak. Serving as confes- 
sors alongside the Ypres Bishop were two Spanish priests, who had been called 
upon to demonstrate that the accused died as a good Catholic. According to 
the author, the Spaniards had tried to give him the opportunity to speak chiefly 
because they had wanted to address a "chose de conscience" (*moral issue"). 
Egmont, however, chose to ignore the urgent invitation for a final confession.*° 
Instead, he prepared himself for his execution. In fact, he appeared almost 
impatient for it to get underway, "sus à la mort puis qu'il faut qu'il soit ainsi" 
("ready to die, for he knew it had to be this way"). (transl. R.C.R.) He promptly 
surrendered his cloak and cap and then - after he had said his parting words to 
all the bystanders - tied a cloth over his eyes and waited for the executioner on 
his knees with folded hands “like a lamb waiting to be slaughtered.”*6 
Egmont's comrade was somewhat more brazen on that fateful day of June 5 
1568. Once Hoorne, namely, stepped onto the scaffold and saw the carpet still 
dripping from the blood of his predecessor, he supposedly called out: 


A mon frere & mon grand ami vous estes donc mort, voila vostre sang, ie 
m'en vay donq voustenir compagnie d' ausi bon coeur que ie fis iamais. 


Ah, my brother and great friend you are dead, see here your blood. I will 
thus now go, leaving your company with an equally good sentiment [lit- 
erally: heart] as I have always done. (transl. R.C.R.) 


45 Recueil de toutes les choses memorables advenues, p. 3. 
46 Ibid. The phrase “like a lamb to the slaughter" unmistakably calls to mind Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy that has been related to the Passion of Jesus Christ: Isaiah 53, 7. 
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Then, he announced to everyone present that he was innocent and that he did 
not recognize the legality of the proceeding. Hoorne's entreaty finally culmi- 
nated in his assertion of his judge's blood thirst, at which point his objections 
and denunciations became lost in the din of the crowd. Hoorne, we are told, 
also expressed cool indifference toward the Bishop and the Spanish clergy and 
finally presented his neck to the executioner.*” 

Theauthor next tried to explore the impact of these events and draw a lesson 
from them. His message was clear: If such illustrious and esteemed aristocrats 
who had shown their loyalty to the emperor, the king and their own country 
were murdered because of jealousy and improper relations, then many other 
nobles should also be forewarned. Given the context in which this account was 
written, this word caution appears to have been directed at the French nobility 
in particular. This supposition is not only supported by the inclusion of two 
of Orange's current political views (written in French!), but also by the overall 
title of the miscellany in question.*8 

There had been a great intensification of the contact between Orange and 
the Huguenot leaders Louis de Condé and Gaspard de Coligny in October 1567, 
especially on the occasion of the French Civil War. By the same token, “the 
Silent One" was still planning a joint anti-Spanish alliance in July 1568, though 
he knew to save himself four months later by taking refuge on French soil.^? 


47 Recueil de toutes les choses memorables advenues, pp. 3-4. Hoorne's indifference to the 
Catholic clergy contains the later legend in nuce that Hoorne was Protestant. Crucial to 
the notion of a “heretical” Hoorne, however, was the protestantizing characterization 
in Jean Crespin's Histoire des martyrs et persecutez mis a mort pour la vérité de l’Evangile 
(1554/1570). See: EL KENZ, Les büchers du roi, pp. 213—214. 

48 Ibid. p. 4. The texts from the chancery of Orange dealt, on the one hand, with Association 
du Prince d'Orenge avec les Princes d'Allemagne, Villes Imperiales, & autres Seigneurs tant 
dAllemagne que Flandres, and, on the other hand, with Verklaringhe: Rescript et decla- 
ration du tres illustre Prince d'Orange, contenat l'occasion de la defense ineuitable de son 
Excellence, contre l'horrible Tyrannie du Duc d'Alba & ses adherens, published in July 1568. 
The title of the miscellany is: Recueil de toutes les choses memorables advenves, tant de par 
le Roy, que de par Monseigneur le Prince de Condé, Gentils-hommes & autres de sa compag- 
nie, depuis le vingt huitieme d'Octobre, Milcinqcents Soixantesept, iusque à present. Avec le 
discours des guerres ciuiles du pais de Flandres, 1568, ensemble, La mort des Sieurs Comtes d’ 
Aigemont, & de Horne, & autres Gentils-hommes & Marchans, Antwerp 1568. 

49 On the contacts to the Huguenot leaders: H. CELLARIUS, Die Propagandatätigkeit 
Wilhelm von Oraniens in Dillenburg 1568 im Dienste des niederländischen Aufstandes, in: 
Nassauische Annalen 79 (1968), pp. 120-148, esp. bibliography on p.145, and Ch. PAILLARD, 
Relations entre Louis de Borbon, Prince de Condé et les insurgés des Pays-Bas (1566—1567), in: 
Bulletin historique et litteraire de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme francais vol. 27 
(1878), pp. 130-138. On the meeting of Orange with Louis de Condé in the fall of 1568 at 
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The pamphlet thus could have simply been a warning to the French nobility, as 
its introduction directly addressed the aristocrats and was then followed by a 
cautionary depiction of the counts' beheading. Together with the other texts — 
one a defense of Orange, the other a short report on the newly formed coali- 
tion of German Protestant princes following his proposal - this miscellany was 
also an unmistakable sign that a united front had begun to emerge among the 
French, German, and Dutch Protestants.°° 

Ulloa’s eyewitness report also revolved around Egmont's personality, al- 
though the author certainly emphasized different aspects of it. While Aitsinger 
still understood "the three" as nobles who were mainly concerned with the 
preservation of their own interests, his version also accused them of blatant 
rabble rousing. This was the thrust right from the start, with the abovemen- 
tioned lords being referred to as “guardians of the sects” who 


das Volck immerdar / jhe lenger je mehr / zü mehrer Auffrür (…) geraitzt 
und bewegt.5! 


the people the longer the more agitated and moved to more revolts. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


The fact that Orange, Egmont, and Hoorne may have only acted out of naked 
opportunism emerged from the accusation that they had incited the Dutch 
estates to rebel under the pretext of the Protestant faith only so that they could 
themselves seize power.5? 


the estate “Brantöme:” A.M. COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au temps 
des Valois, Paris 1986, et al. pp. 272-274. 

50 For a detailed description of the formation of this Protestant unity front, see: H. KLINK, 
Opstand, politiek en religie bij Willem van Oranje 1559-1568. Een thematische biografie, Diss. 
Heerenveen 1997, p. 283 ff. 

51 Quoted from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. zv. On the name “Protector of the 
Sects:” Ibid., p. 2r. This judgment is even repeated in the closing remarks on the life of 
Egmont: "Dieweil er aber den fall begangen / und sich gegen seinem Herrn auffgeworffen | 
unnd rebellirt [my emphasis, R.C.R.] (...) hat er derwegen den todt leiden müssen.” 
Quoted from: Ibid., p. 31v. 

52 “Mit solchem Schein (of the new religion; R.C.R.) solten nun die Stände sich zü verende- 
rung begeben (...).” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 6v. See also p. 6r and p. 16v. Aitsinger reported 
something similar in a forwarded fragment about Hoorne: “(...) dann diese zwey (Egmont 
und Hoorne) haben sich nit allein mit dem Printzen von Oranien verbunden (...) sonder 
auch alle Ráthe der Provincien an sich zogen / damit sie ihres gefallens das Regiment 
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If "the three" embodied subversive forces, the description of the reckless 
military expedition of Alba from Piedmont to Brussels had also already fore- 
shadowed their demise. The narrative thus shifted its focus to the Spanish side. 
Previously, there had been little interest in providing a substantive description 
of Orange, Egmont and Hoorne's appearance. They were rather only remarked 
on and referred to in the same breath as agitators. Due to the continuous ne- 
glect of their personalities, there is no reflection in Ulloa's account on the as- 
pect of rivalry between Egmont and Alba. He did not, for instance, find the 
meeting between the two generals to be worth mentioning. Even more striking 
was the fact that compared to Aitsinger's account Alba has a less prominent 
role in Ulloa, who ascribed almost every Spanish sanction to the king's per- 
sonal will.53 

There was an important exception to this pattern, specifically with regard to 
a decisive stage for the two imprisoned counts. During their detention, 


(...) hette die regierung zu Hof meines erachtens fürgenommen / kein 
fürneme person mehr zu tödten / biß auff des Künigs ankunfft. 


(...) intended the courtly government in my view / to kill no other promi- 
nent persons / until the king's arrival. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The reader is told, however, that Alba primarily wanted to restore peace and 
was completely aware of the fact that punishing the rebels could be very use- 
ful toward this end. It was for this reason that he pushed for a trial and had 
Egmont and Hoorne condemned to death — not, of course, without having first 
presented all the rulings to the king, who then supposedly gave his approval.5* 

Emerging from the rest of the portrait is also the fact that Alba was generally 
more concerned with upholding the supremacy of Spanish rule than honor- 
ably treating his opponents. Egmont was no hero here, only a victim. Every at- 
tempt to stand up for him failed because of the certainty of the death sentence. 
Alba and Philip 11 were relentless, no matter whether it was the emperor or, 


als die fürnembsten def Niderlandts unnd Herrn von dem Orden der gulden Flüß allein 
móchten haben.” Quoted from: AITSINGER, Niderlündische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 273. 

53 For Alba's journey and Philip's influence on the whole process in the Netherlands, respec- 
tively, see: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, pp. 61-81, 17v. 


a 


54 The quote comes from: Ibid., p. 26v. On Alba's “going it alone,” see: Ibid., p. 27r. Somehow 
this momentary hope, which however quickly dissipated, made the fate of Egmont and 


Hoorne all the more tragic. 
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privately, Egmont's wife, who sought his release.9* In this account, Egmont is a 
lamentable figure who lost any trace of hubris he might have had. Even when 
listening to the sentence, he was 


(...) nit erschrocken (...) / sonder habe mit sanfftmütigen worten ge- 
antwort: Das ist ein sehr strenger Sententz / Ich glaube nit / das ich ihr 
Maiestet so hoch belaidiget habe / d(a)z ich einer solchen grossen straff 
wirdig wáre.96 


(...) not terrified (...) / but answered benignly: That is a very severe sen- 
tence / I do not believe / that I have insulted His Majesty so grievously / 
that I deserve such a big penalty. (transl. R.C.R.) 


At the same time, Egmont's famous naïveté is noticeable, though there is much 
clearer evidence of it in the concluding observations about the tumultuous 
events. Despite the worrisome signals and Orange's emphatic and vivid predic- 
tion of impending doom in the context of Alba's punitive expedition, Egmont 
remained unapologetic and repeatedly said, “er wisse sich ohn mackel gerecht 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.]” (“he is convinced that he is righteous and without fault 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.]”) (transl. R.C.R.). We are told Egmont believed that if 
he were to distance himself “zwayhundert meil" (“two hundred miles"), this 
would simply be interpreted as a sign of his guilt and “derhalben wólle er sich 
nit anders hütten”?” (“for that reason he did not want to hide himself some- 
where else"). (transl. R.C.R.) 

In other words, Egmont had decided not to flee (“inmassen wann er gleich 
zwayhundert meil von dannen were"), because otherwise he would have given 
the impression (“so wolt er wider erscheinen") that he felt guilty. According to 
Henricpetri, Egmont's naiveté was not only expressed by the fact that he whol- 
ly ignored Orange's urgent warning, but also by his gullibility in having already 
unwisely accepted the "gute wort / grosse schenke / und gemachter hoffnung 
(...)" ("the kind words / generous gifts / and the hope he acquired (...)”) (transl. 


55 Ibid, p.17r-v. 

56 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 3or. Before this, Ulloa treated the usual final acts, such as the an- 
noitment by the bishop and the letter from Egmont to the king, in which he entrusted his 
wife and children to Philip 11. Particularly striking in this description is the attempt to 
fabricate a pristine legend of the benevolent king, insofar as Ulloa reported that “(...) fiir 
gwiß gehalten ist / das sie jr Maiestet mit sondern gnaden bedencken wirdt / dieweil sie 
an des Vatters mifShandlung unbeschuld.’ Ibid., p. 30r. 

57 Quoted from: Ibid. p. 341. 
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R.C.R.). during a visit with Philip 11. Although the ambiguity of the royal treat- 
ment had been made clear to him on his trip home, Egmont found himself 
once again blundering into a trap.5? 

How did Ulloa's Egmont finally appear on the scaffold? Curiously, the 
Egmont walking the “executioner’s plank” appeared again to be relatively 
unencumbered and energetic. He took the stage with unbound hands, while 
speaking with Captain and the Bishop. He removed his cloak and tunic him- 
self, and then kneeled down. After he kissed the crucifix and tossed (!) his hat 
and handkerchief (“Fatzeleth”) to the side, Egmont stretched out his folded 
hands, entrusting himself to God, and patiently waited for the blow. Ulloa then 
offered the following eloquent summary statement about Egmont's existence: 


Also endet der unglückselig ubelgerathschlagter Herr sein leben zu 
Brüssel am fail platz.59 


And so the tragically ill-advised gentleman ended his life in Brussels on 
the market place. (transl. R.C.R.) 


In this terse appraisal, both elements of the tragic and naive or delusional 
Egmont came together, with “ubelgerathschlagt” essentially meaning poorly 
advised, not up-to-date.®° Just the same, the tragedy of the execution was am- 
plified further when Ulloa reported that Alba had decided to settle the case 
of Egmont and Hoorne quickly because of the lost Battle of Heiligerlee. Even 
though Ulloa's assessment of Egmont’s life was not entirely positive, the con- 
cluding words of his eyewitness testimony could not entirely ignore his fame, 
which even spread among the Spaniards: 


58 Quoted from: A. HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen / Empórungen / 
Zweitrachten / Ursprung / anfang und end (...), Basel 1575, pp. Tiii-r. In Henricpetri, 
Orange's prediction was the following: “Man sagt der Prinz von Orangien hab dem 
Grafen von Egmond weißsgesagt sein todt / damalen da man vernommen der Spaniern 
ankunfft / und gesprochen habe: ‘Der Graff werde die Bruck sein / darüber sie müssen 
sich zu erretten / aber die Bruck werde durch die Spanier zerbrochen."; quoted from: 
HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, pp. Tii-v. 

59 Quotes and other information taken from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 31. “Fail 
platz,’ or “feil platz" mean marketplace; see: Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Deutschen, 
P- 333. 

60 This could be the consequence of incomplete counsel, for instance, as will be shown in 
the book's historiographical part. 
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Er war dermassen geliebet von dem volck / die hetten auch ein solchen 
schmertzen seines todts / (...) bewainten unnd küsseten die Sarch mit 
trieffenden zehern / als wann es ein Reliquia unnd hailthumb gewesen 
were (...). Des Graven von Horn Córper war aber solches nit beschehen. 
(...). Summa es war jres todts wegen / jedermann trawrig und laidig / es 
war auch kein Spanier der nit wainet / ja der herzog selbs / unangesehen 
das er sie verurthailt hette. 


He was so beloved among the people / and they were so pained because 
of his death / (…) lamenting and kissing the coffin with pouring tears / 
as if it were a relic and holy shrine (...). However, this did not happen 
with the body of the Count of Hoorne. (...). In short, everybody was sad 
and regretful / and there were no Spanish / who did not weep / even the 
duke himself / in spite of the fact that he had condemned them. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


Of course, the aspect of Egmont's greatness and popularity was obviously sub- 
ordinated to the general lesson to be had from his negative example. Both his 
list of merits as well as his acknowledged growing popularity were essentially 
bracketed by repeatedly added warnings.®! 

Bernardino de Mendoza, by contrast, demanded that there be a logical con- 
sistency between Egmont's stunning rise and his tragic fall. As to whether his 
cooler perception of this event is due to the extended period of time that had 
passed - Mendoza's book was not published until 1591 — or rather other reasons 
is open to question. Nonetheless, it is clear that he hardly reflected on Egmont 
in terms of the current political context. 

Instead, from the events of June 5, 1568 Mendoza drew much more of a gen- 
eral political and perhaps even a general moral conclusion. Despite the brevity 
of his account, he managed to emphasize two points. First of all, he highlight- 
ed the popularity and fame that Egmont enjoyed by dedicating several lines 
to the widespread grief following the beheading as well as Egmont's glorious 
deeds. Hoorne, for his part, was only mentioned once in the passage in ques- 
tion. Secondly, Egmont had long been besotted by the leading role he played in 
the victory at the Gravelines Battle (1558): 


61 The Battle of Heiligerlee took place in May 1568; after the defeat, Alba planned a new 
campaign that led two months later to the Spanish victory at Jemmingen. Because he 
supposedly wanted to lose no time, Alba put the counts to death quickly; ibid., p. 33v. The 
quote comes from: Ibid., p. 32v. 
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(...) le bon succez d'icelle (Egmont; R.C.R.) comme un acte tres signalé 
semble avoir donné occasion à la faute qu'il commeit depuis, estant 
enflé d'un orgueil desmesuré. Car les prosperitez & heureux succez des 
victoires ont tant de forces, que plus que toutes choses du monde elles 
enorgueillissent les esprits des hommes leur faisans entreprendere plus 
qu'ils ne doiuent quand la crainte de Dieu, & leur prudence ne les refrene 
point.62 


(...) his (Egmont's; R.C.R.) great success, being a well-known act, appears 
to have given risen to the mistake that he committed ever since, when he 
was full of unmeasured pride. Prosperity and the happy hours of victory 
have such a strong force that they more than anything else in the world 
make people immodest so that they undertake more than what they owe 
in terms of piety, and their prudence does not hold them back anymore. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


In other words, Egmont was accused here of the classic sin of hubris. He had 
lost a sense of propriety in his own actions and therefore, sooner or later, had 
to atone for this meteoric rise with a precipitous fall. 

In contrast to the objective distance of Mendoza's account, the eyewitness 
testimony in the Fugger newspaper was characterized by the solemn nature 
of its depiction. Certain conspicuous details seem especially out of place that 
either do not appear in other reports or are much more underplayed. As will be 
shown below, this circumstance offered a great deal of room for interpretation. 

This account also began with the unremarkable detail that Egmont and 
Hoorne had been brought to Brussels from Ghent on June 4. To be sure, this 
description was also supplemented with another important element, namely, 
that when Egmont saw the contours of the city of Brussels, he supposedly said: 


Ich habe gute Hoffnung, daß mir der Herzog von Alba so viel Gnade tun 
wird, daß ich diesen Abend mit meinem Ehegemahl und meinen Kindern 
zu Nacht essen darf. 


I'm rather hopeful that the Duke of Alba will do me the honor of permit- 
ting me to eat this evening with my wife and children. 


62 Quoted from: B. DE MENDOZA, Commentaires memorables, Paris 1591, p. 5ov. For the 
description of the sorrow over Egmont's execution and the account of his merits: Ibid., 


pp. 5or-v. 
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Once he saw that the royal bread house at the Great Market was his ultimate 


destination, however, he lost all hope. When both counts were notified on the 


same evening of their sentence, Egmont conveyed in the hours that immedi- 
ately followed that: 


Was er wider Seine Majestát angestellt, getan und verschuldet, móge ihm 
gnádigst verziehen und für seine geleisteten Dienste das Leben geschen- 
kt werden. Er solle mit ewigem Gefángnis betraft und nicht wie ein Graf, 
sondern wie ein armer Edelmann gehalten werden. Darum móge man 
bitten. Auch der Grand Prior hat sich, wie man sagt, auf seinen Knien vor 
des Herzogs Wagen geworfen, aber nichts erreichen kónnen. 


Whatever he may have done against his majesty to put him into his debt, 
may he graciously forgive him and grant him his life for his previous ser- 
vices. He should be punished with lifelong imprisonment, not as a Count, 
butas a poor nobleman. He should be able expect at least that much. The 
Grand Prior is also said to have thrown himself down on his knees before 
the duke's carriage, but without any effect.3 


Finally, after a detailed description of Egmont's clothing, came the moment 


when he stood on the scaffold, unbound and awaiting his execution. The fol- 


lowing extended quote from this Fugger newspaper is provided in order to give 


an accurate sense of the specific tone of this eyewitness report: 


63 


He carried the cloak over his shoulder and his hands were crossed on his 
chest. He thus walked genteelly with a proud countenance, just as he oth- 
erwise used to go to the council. He showed himself brave throughout, 
yet sorrowful and dejected in expression. He held his cloak front of his 
mouth over his shoulder and looked around. Then, he let his cloak fall; in 
preparing himself to die, he attempted to remove his clothing. The Camp 
de Maistre, however, said to him: 'Lord, do not make haste, but consider 
well the matter at hand. You should be allowed and granted enough time 
to do that. In that moment, he tossed his cloak again over his shoulder, 
looked around once again, without uttering or doing anything in par- 
ticular. He only stretched out his right hand from underneath his cloak 
and looked at it intensely. The Bishop of Ypres consequently addressed 
him with these words: ‘Lord, do not grieve now of worldly things, but 
be mindful of your soul's salvation? He then responded, asking whether 


Both quotes from: KLARWILL, Fugger-Zeitungen, p. 3. 
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the salvation of his soul could prevent him from thinking of his wife and 
children. The Bishop replied: ‘No, for our Lord God himself, as he hung on 
the cross and paid for all our sins, entrusted his mother to John’ To this, 
the Count replied: ‘Then I have nothing that grieves my heart or weighs 
on my conscience. With these words, he laid down his hat, removed his 
cloak and did likewise with his nightshirt’ The Maistre de Camp told him 
once again that he should not hurry. The Count replied that because he 
had to die he wanted to be done with it. He knelt down together with the 
Bishop and conversed with him in silence for about the length of two 'Our 
Father's. He then gestured for him to step aside, and taking a gilded cross 
into his hands that lay on the scaffold, he knelt before him. He also pulled 
the white hood or cap that he had on his head over his eyes and knelt for 
some time until the executioner was ready. Meanwhile, the Bishop asked 
him if he would allow for the cap to be tightened. “No,” he answered, “I 
want to die gallantly and remain poised. "The executioner then carried 
out the task at hand with his sword. (...) They next brought the Count of 
Hoorne from the bread house. He was also unbound, and when he came 
into the market, he took off his hat and wished the soldiers on both sides 
a good day in the Spanish language. (...) As soon as he stepped onto the 
scaffold, he addressed everyone, saying that he was sorry to have gone 
against his king and not served him better. He appealed to his majesty 
and anyone else he offended for forgiveness. He likewise also wanted to 
offer his forgiveness to everyone present. He asked that everyone pray 
an 'Our Father' for him. Then he fell to his knees with the Bishop and 
remained in this position about the length of two ‘Our Fathers.’ He held 
his hat the entire time in his hand. Then, he stood up, thanked everyone 
with a strong manly voice and expressed his reverence for all the soldiers, 
and they did the same. Then, he took off his coat and knelt down, also 
unbound. On his command, the executioner carried out the operation.s* 


An already existing interpretation of this Fugger newspaper account from 


Johannes Burkhardt primarily focuses on its political substance and, using 


this eyewitness account, shows how an unconventional Egmont is juxtaposed 


to the model victim Hoorne. The latter had, namely, taken a clearly radical 


political position with his hope and his request for indulgence, as well as with 


his persistent and unambiguous refusal to admit his guilt to the king. He had 


supposedly relied on an outdated dualistic conception of rule in which the 


64 


Quoted from: KLARWILL, Fugger-Zeitungen, pp. 4—5. See for the original version in 
German Appendix 7. 
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sovereigns and the estates were joined in their mutual relationship in a con- 
tractual game and negotiation space for the solution of conflicts. 

Of course, there was very much a power political tug-of-war in this pre-ab- 
solutist constellation. Nonetheless, conflicts rarely came to a head precisely 
because the sovereign and regional representatives needed each other and 
were rather settled on the basis of the prevailing distribution of power. This, 
in turn, required both sides to show a basic willingness to compromise when 
necessary. If one of the parties was weakened politically, however, this also af- 
fected their political legitimacy as well as their recognition by the other party, 
which then caused the ruling and legal system to waver. It was precisely this 
drifting apart that became manifest here: The traditional consensus rule had 
made room overnight for a rigid early absolutist system, explaining Egmont's 
ostensible refusal to issue a political confession of guilt.95 

Without disputing the accuracy and relevance of Burkhardt's interpreta- 
tion, it seems clear that it formed the basis of a larger argument that intended 
to emphasize the role of the Thirty Years' War in the contemporary process 
of emerging state formations. This acknowledged dominant tendency in the 
Fugger newspaper in question, however, did not belie the unusual attention 
paid to Egmont’s personality, and, of course, the representation of his behavior 
as an individual was ultimately highly politically charged. Still, the focus here 
is directed in supplementary fashion to the personal elements in the portrait of 
Egmont, specifically to the remarkable representation of both his private and 
political-social dimension. 

This aspect was hinted at for the first time in the description of the mo- 
ment in which Egmont recognized Brussel's silhouette and took heart that he 
would see his wife and children that same evening. There were two moments 
in which his optimism shone through, and each time his hope for mercy inten- 
sified specifically in regard to this personal dimension. This was evident, for 
example, in the quantification of absolution, when Egmont specifically said: 
“the Duke of Alba will show me at least that much mercy" [*daf$ mir der Herzog 
von Alba so viel [my emphasis, R.C.R.] Gnade tun wird"] The second case was 
indeed less explicit, but given Egmont's peculiar offer to accept "perpetual im- 
prisonment" and his drastic social demotion, it is not unreasonable tie this 
statement to the idea of paterfamilias.96 


65 Thus the interpretation of this report by J. BURKHARDT, Der Dreißigjährige Krieg, 
Frankfurt am Main 1992, pp. 66-68. 

66 | BURKHARD (ibid. p.67) remarks that according to other reports Egmont had inquired 
about the possibility of a pardon while still on the scaffold. Among the available eyewit- 
ness accounts, however, this only came up in the strictest sense in Henricpetri, though 
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After it was clear that there was no chance of a pardon, the reader is told of 
the extraordinary appearance on the scaffold. Egmont's behavior was strange; 
it seemed as if he was lost in thought, presumably thinking mostly about his 
family. This particular Egmont was withdrawn and introverted, not only be- 
cause of his provocative refusal to admit his guilt. He also wanted to speed 
up his execution because any thought of his family was unbearable.97 When 
the Bishop finally asked Egmont about his state of mind - in response to his 
mysterious gesture with his right hand, which he produced from underneath 
his coat and looked at intensely — the Count also indicated his inner peace by 
again directing all the attention to his wife and children.8 After the prelate 
reassured Egmont with a meaningful reference to Jesus Christ, who had experi- 
enced similar anguish in his hour of death, that his concern for his family was 
understandable and legitimate, there was supposedly nothing more "that ag- 
grieved (Egmont's) heart and weighed on his conscience,” and so he demanded 
to be executed as quickly as possible. 

In light of this look into Egmont’s sentimental fatherly heart, the clearly pub- 
lic-oriented chivalrous behavior appeared to be all the more out of place. It is 
entirely possible, though, that two aspects of the same social role were at issue 
here. In any event, the description of the extroverted half of the Count made 
no secret of his standing and consciousness of his rank. This was already made 
evident by his clothing and, even more so, by Egmont's self-consciously proud 
bearing as he stepped onto the scaffold “with the cloak slung over his shoulder 


here already during the trial and not on the platform. See: HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer 
Ersten Kriegen, pp. Ti-v bis Tii-r. Ulloa remarked that Egmont hoped for this option, and 
that it was Alba and Rythovius who made appeals for his pardon to Vaernewijck and the 
Bishop of Ypres. 

67 This aspect of the hurrying Egmont was also found in Henricpetri: “Morgens am Heiligen 
Pfingst abend / begerte der von Egmond unerschrocken / man wólle sein end befürdern / 
es seie nicht bequemlich noch gut / das ein Verurtheilter lang am Creuß / angst und not 
hange” Quoted from: HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, pp. Tiii-v. 

68 The right hand has numerous interpretations, the entire spectrum of concepts ranging 
from justice, creativity, power, vigor, reliability, transparency, etc. In view of Egmont's 
character, relating his gesture to courage or decisiveness was self-evident. However, since 
he was obviously only concerned with the fate of his family, it is seems more likely that 
Egmont, looking upon his oath-taking hand (Schwurhand), was aware of the infidelity 
of the king and the inevitability of his death. On the diversity of meanings of the right 
hand: BJ. BAUML / FH. BAUML (ed.), A Dictionary of Gestures, Metuchen NJ. 1975; and: 
R. HERTZ, The pre-eminence of the right hand: A study in religious polarity, in: IDEM, Death 
and the right hand, Aberdeen 1960, pp. 89-117. 
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and his hands crossed on his chest."$? Clearly, people were accustomed to such 
courtly, class-conscious (“genteel”) behavior with its related prideful bearing 
due to other public appearances that had been made by the Count. Despite 
the passages that were inserted about the ostensible family man Egmont, he 
nevertheless understood how to confidently present himself to the bitter end 
(‘I want to die gallantly, and maintain my dignity"), and it was this that was 
supposed to remain in people's memory.”° 

Whether Egmont's rebellious refusal to confess any guilt to the king was due 
to his disregard of what was demanded of him or his grief over the fate of his 
family, or perhaps both, the Fugger newspaper undoubtedly conveyed a dis- 
tinct impression of Egmont. It was typical of this medium to limit the political 
news to a pure repetition of the latest facts and especially to curiosities. Oncea 
political event proved to be spectacular enough, the incident was immediately 
described in great detail, as was the case in the accounts of the executions of 
Egmont and Hoorne and Mary Stuart”! 


69 According to this account, Egmont wore "ein schwarzes Samtwams (...), das am Hals aus- 
geschnitten war, schwarzsamtene Pluderhosen und Brodequins, oder weiße spanische 
Stiefel. Darüber trug er einen roten Damastnachtrock und einen gewóhnlichen schwar- 
zen Mantel, beide mit goldenen Tressen verbrámt. Auch trug er einen Hut mit schwarzen 
und weißen Federn darauf.” Hoorne, by contrast, “hat sein gewöhnliches Kleid angehabt, 
genestelte Hosen und Wams, das Wams aus weißer Leinwand und schwarze Samthosen 
und darüber einen Mantel.” Quoted from: KLARWILL, Fugger-Zeitungen, pp. 4-5. The 
exact symbolic meaning of the feathers is hard to discern given the ambiguity of the col- 
ors white and black. The feather itself is not only a privilege of noble clothing (my thanks 
to Dr. Klaus Margreiter for this reference), but also a symbol of ease and - in a figurative 
sense — heavenly favor. Regarding colors in this context, the following maxim is striking: 
“Wer sich durch eigene Schuld seines strahlendweißen Adels beraubt, dessen Aussehen 
ist schwärzer als Ruß (see: Klg. 4, 7).” Quotes and other information taken from: LURKER, 
Wörterbuch der Symbolik, pp. 658 and 824, 199. 

70 _ Henricpetri also stressed Egmont's knight-like behavior, “(der) nicht gebunden was / 
noch mit Scherzen oder Nachrichtern umbgeben / dann er bey seinen Ritterlichen trew- 
en versprochen / sich selbs an bestimpte ort zu stellen.” Quoted from: HENRICPETRI, 
Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, pp. Tiii-v. The fact that Egmont walked onto the scaffold 
with his hands crossed on his chest could in itself have also pointed to an introspective, 
humble attitude. This would hardly be consistent with the context (“genteel”, “proud”), 
however. Since only the Fugger report describes Egmont’s body language, which it also 
does in a very concise manner, any other indications of “gesticology” would only lead to 
speculation. For more on crossed hands over the chest as a pattern in the iconographic 
tradition: M. BARASCH, Giotto and the language of gesture, Cambridge 1987, pp. 72-87. 

71  Thereports of these two executions are also among the most comprehensive in the collec- 
tion. See: KLARWILL, Fugger-Zeitungen, pp. 3-6 and 94-101. With regard to the gathering 
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Despite the strong emphasis on Egmont the person, the depiction had a 
deeper political dimension. For the early recipients of this portrait, the con- 
trast to the description of Hoorne's appearance likely not only related to 
Dutch particularism. This tension was probably also understood as a rivalry 
between two different noble camps, rather than as a crisis concerning the 
dualistic system of rule.” Finally, it was Egmont's self-confident and defiant at- 
titude that gave this account its particular tone and thrust. Even if this attitude 
was specific to Egmont the person and in no way intended to inspire a tradition 
or a theory of statecraft, it must have appeared at this time as pure stasis. 

The Basel legal scholar and chronicler Adam Henricpetri has passed down 
a depiction of the events on June 1568 with a strong legalistic character. This 
is evinced not only by the related jargon of the written dispatches about the 
course of the trial and in the full recitation of the indictment, but especially 
by his final analysis, where he talks about the privileges of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Henricpetri, specifically, concluded the section on the execu- 
tion with the observation that both counts objected to the “dishonest judge" 
(untugendlichen Richter) from the beginning and supposedly insisted that, 
because they were Knights of the Golden Fleece, they could only be convicted 
by members of the Order. The Basel scholar was thus able to effectively relate 


of information, the global Fugger trading network actually was a news agency avant la 
lettre insofar as the numerous commercial agents regularly included political and other 
types of news in their commercial correspondence on the respective countries. This 
mostly concerned news about royal deaths, royal successions and the like, without fur- 
ther comment. In the supply of such political news, the Fugger House had acquired a 
better reputation than some state chancelleries. For the relevant literature, see for ex- 
ample: VON POLNITZ, Die Fugger, pp. 291-295; und J. KLEINPAUL, Die Fugger-Zeitungen 
1568-1605, Leipzig 1921. 

72 The fact that no word was written in this very detailed report on the letter written to 
king Philip 11 by Egmont on the night before his execution is remarkable at least in this 
context, especially since the letter in question continued to be mentioned most every- 
where else. Evidence suggests that the Fugger report did not actually convey a political, 
but rather a very unique depiction of the event. As for the readership of the Fugger news- 
papers, it was not especially large given that the Fugger news service was more of a pri- 
vate than a commercial operation. The newspapers, which ultimately served the business, 
were thus written up in the respective branches of the Fugger House and then collected at 
certain hubs, transcribed and sent, along with news from other sites, to Augsburg, where 
the reports from the period 1568-1604 were systematically collected. On this practice, see: 
KLEINPAUL, Die Fugger-Zeitungen, pp. 29-30, 47, 58, 100-101. 
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the entire proceedings in Brussels in 1568 to the constitutional situation of the 
German Empire.” 

In addition, this portrait of Egmont and Hoorne was wholly positive. It spe- 
cially highlighted their fame and popularity among the people, which was un- 
derlined in particular by the author's remark that Alba feared the people might 
try to liberate the counts. According to Henricpetri, even having half of the 
Spanish army in the Netherlands at the time would hardly have been adequate 
to prevent such an act. Egmont’s common touch was addressed elsewhere, 
however, such as in the statement:”* 


Ist jederman sein [regarding Egmont, R.C.R.] abgang leid gewesen / und 
mehr traurigkeit gebracht / dann darvon zu schreiben.?5 


Everybody regretted his [viz. Egmont’s, R.C.R.] death / and it caused 
more sadness / than can be described. (transl. R. C.R.) 


Thus, it was ultimately Egmont's popularity among the people that tragical- 
ly was his undoing. Alba had feared that a popular uprising would occur as 
soon as he left with all of his troops for Groningen on a punitive expedition. 
According to Henricpetri, however, it was not only the charisma of the two 
men that convinced Alba to quickly eliminate these “rabble-rousers” in his 
preparations for the important campaign. He also clearly recognized the 


(...) villerley mordt / vervolgungen / und plünderungen / so er und die 
seine begangen (...).”6 


73 For this final analysis, see: HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, pp. Tiv-v. It is 
worth noting that Henricpetri had already discussed the whole issue of the “Freyheiten 
und Privilegien” invoked by the Dutch on pp. Aiij-v to Aiiij—r. 

74 See: Ibid., p. Tii-v. See also the following remark on the Spanish troops at the site of the ex- 
ecution: “(...) volget ihm (Egmont; R.C.R.) nach den Spaniern Veldtherr / der Hauptmann 
Salines / mit xix Fáhnlein Spanier / und haben sich in ein Schlacht Ordnung gestelt / die 
alle gerüstet / wann etwas sich erheben solt / die faust zu brauchen.” Quoted from: Ibid., 
p. Tiii-v. It also seems implausible to me that Egmont's final walk would have transformed 
into a triumphant march given that he was supposedly escorted by 19 divisions of Spanish 
soldiers. In fact, they were probably already positioned at the execution site. 

75 Quoted from: Ibid., pp. Tiv-r. Right from the beginning of the reports, Henricpetri also 
described in detail Egmont's reputation. See: Ibid., p. Ti-v. 

76 Quoted from: Ibid., p. Tii-v. Remarkably, this sentence was embellished with an addi- 
tional element in the Dutch translation, so that the following list appeared: *veelderley 
Mört / bloetvergieten / vervolgingen / end plunder ingen / as hy-border de zijne bedreven 
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(...) numerous murders / persecutions / and plunderings / committed by 
him and his men (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


Henricpetri therefore already touched upon the contemporary topos of the 
“black legend,” which will now be discussed separately in reference to the anti- 
Spanish layer. 


hebben.” Quoted from: HENRICPETRI, CHRONYC. Historie der Nederlandtscher oorlogen 
/ Troublen en oproeren oorspronck / anvanck ende eynde / Item den Standt der Religien 
tot desen Jare 1580, Noortwitz 1579, p. 94v. As Vermaseren rightly noted, this revision is 
likely due to the translator's hostility toward the Spanish. See: VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam 
Henricpetri, p. 214. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Anti-Spanish Layer 


The following discussion will focus on the conscious linking of the wave of 
executions in Brussels! in 1568 with the already prevailing image of the “blood- 
thirsty Spaniard,’ which, from 1913, would become known under the term ley- 
enda negra.? This idea first circulated in Italian intellectual circles in the 14th 
and 15th century. While Spain's negative reputation was especially influenced 
early on by Catalonia's commercial boom and the associated experiences of 
deception and fraud, the Italian perception of the Iberian Peninsula following 
the Aragonesian conquest a century later already exhibited the stereotype of 
the pagan, perverted Jewish-Moorish mongrel Christians.? 

Due to the rumors of the infamous practices of the Spanish Inquisition as 
well as Spain's plans to also introduce in Northern Europe a faith surveillance 
system, the perception of the intrinsic evilness of the Spanish only increased. 
The image of the innate cruelty of the Spanish had been particularly cultivated 
in the Netherlands, for it helped form - in contrast to a strictly religious in- 
fluenced obverse — an ideal foundation for the young, fragile Dutch identity 
across all denominational boundaries.^ Countries abroad played an especially 
important role in the dissemination of these stereotypes in Holland. The writ- 
ings of the Spanish and French Protestants, among others, informed the resi- 
dents of the Lage Landen of both the nature of the Inquisition and the Spanish 


1 In early June 1568, dozens of other nobles and citizens were executed along with Egmont 
and Hoorne. For the exact numbers, see: A.L.E. VERHEYDEN, Le conseil des troubles: liste des 
condamnés (1567-1573), Brussels 1961. 

2 For the emergence of the term /eyenda negra and the most important related literature, see: 
P. SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie oder “teutsche Libertet.” Das spanische Imperium 
in der Propaganda des Dreißigjährigen Krieges, habilitation thesis Stuttgart 2001. 

3 See: SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, p. 270; and K.W. Swart, The Black Legend 
during the Eighty Years War, in: J.S. BROMLEY / E.H. KOSSMANN (eds.), Britain and the 
Netherlands. Volume V: Some political mythologies, The Hague 1975, pp. 36—58, esp. p. 36. 

4 See:J. POLLMANN, Eine natiirliche Feindschaft: Ursprung und Funktion der schwarzen Legende 
über Spanien in den Niederlanden, 1560—1581, in: F. BOSBACH (ed.), Feindbilder. Die Darstellung 
des Gegners in der politischen Publizistik des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Cologne / Weimar 
/ Vienna 1992, p. 73-95, esp. pp. 89-91. With regard to the Inquisition aspect, see: SWART, 
The Black Legend during the Eighty Years War, pp. 38-43; and B. BECKER-CANTARINO, Die 
"Schwarze Legende." Zum Spanienbild in der deutschen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts, in: 
Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie 94 (1975) no. 2, pp. 183-203, esp. p. 186. 
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aspirations toward a universal European monarchy. In Germany, on the occa- 
sion of the use of Spanish soldiers in the Smalcald War (1546-47), early critics 
also soon suspected Emperor Charles v of Hispanic-Catholic power politics at 
the expense of German electoral capitulation.5 

The actual climax of the black legend, however, occurred in relation to an 
element that had the least to do with religious and political life in Europe: 
the Spanish crimes in America. In this respect as well - which only further 
worsened the reputation of the Iberian people — the primary source of infor- 
mation turned out to be a Spanish author. Yet, unlike the Spanish Protestant 
news on the Inquisition, it did not emerge this time of its own accord. Though 
Bartholome de las Casas intended his treatise Brevissima relacion de la destrvy- 
cion de las Indias to criticize colonial practice in America, his aim was entirely 
constructive. His account was nonetheless grist for the mill of the anti-Span- 
ish. After appearing in Seville in 1552, the book was immediately distributed 
around the world and exploited for political ends. Nowhere did the mislead- 
ing image of the horrible, bloodthirsty Spaniard set deeper roots than in the 
Netherlands, where the Brevissima relacion was most regularly circulated.$ 

Although the concept of the leyenda negra was mainly related to the figure 
of the cruel Spaniard, the following will also discuss under the rubric of “anti- 
Spanish" the untrustworthiness of the Spanish king in politicis. The “infidelity” 
of Philip 11 was especially exploited by William of Orange in his numerous 
pamphlets.” Initially, though, he actually vented his spleen for political rea- 
sons in regard to the king's deputy in the Netherlands: Fernando Alvarez de 
Toledo. This in fact began before the mass execution of the Dutch nobility in 
June 1568 in a published pamphlet that already appeared three months earlier 
and which served as a response to his summons to the special Spanish court in 
Brussels overseen by Alba. The prince complained about the unlawful manner 


5 See: ScHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 252-253; POLLMANN, Eine natürliche 
Feindschaft, pp. 85-87, 91. The aspect of universal monarchy will be discussed in the following. 

6 See for information about Las Casas: SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 273-283; 
and on the verisimilitude of all aspects of the black legend: Swart, The Black Legend during 
the Eighty Years War, passim. 

7 It was not always Orange himself, it should be mentioned, who wrote these pamphlets and 
treatises. He had secretaries and advisers, such as the court chaplain and comrades like Jacob 
van Wesembeecke, Philip Marnix of Sint Aldegonde, Loyseleur Pierre de Villiers, who wrote 
and / or edited the texts for him. See: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, 
pp. 26-28, 32, 64-65, 105, 109. 

8 See: POLLMANN, Eine natürliche Feindschaft, pp. 87-88. 
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in which the Duke from Toledo had arrested the two Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, Egmont and Hoorne.? 

After the beheading of the various nobles, Alba was elevated in Orange's 
writings as the embodiment of Spanish cruelty. His name became a shibboleth 
for the actions committed on June 5, 1568. Had Orange listed of all his crimes, 
there supposedly would have been no end to them. It was therefore sufficient, 
according to Orange, to simply cite a single act of terror — the execution of 
Egmont and Hoorne - rather than to name the many thousands. He did this 
in a very strong appeal to the Dutch people, intended to warn them of the 
true intentions of the Spanish general.!° While the prince “only” accused the 
Duke of Alba of an innate thirst for blood, he added in his apology that the 
“Iron Duke" had been raised from childhood to have an implacable hatred of 
the Lage Landen that could never be stilled, despite all the blood that “flowed 
down the Dutch streets in streams.” 

Certainly, a similar macabre quality was not only to be found in Orange's 
writings, but in other pamphlets as well, as the following title shows: 


Newe Jämerliche und Tyrannisch Zeytung / Auß Niderland. Nemlich / 
Wie in diesen Gegenwertigen Monat Julii / durch den uberauß wüt- 
terreidische grosse hispannische mit tyrann / Duc von Alben / zu 
Brüssel in Niderlandt / ein Grausames todtschlacht und on Christliches 
Tyrannischeren / mit Hinrichtung Hohe fürnemer personen / (...) zuget- 
ragen und geschehen.!? 


9 Verantwoordinge, verklaringhe ende waerschouwinghe mitsgaders eene hertgrondighe 
begheerte des edelen, lancmoedigen ende hooghgeboren Oprincen van Oraengien, ed. by 
M.G. SCHENK, Amsterdam 1933, pp. 93-94. In his apology, Orange called on Egmont 
and Hoorne as witnesses of the Spanish king's untrustworthiness: Apologie ofte 
Verantwoordinge van den Prince van Orangien, ed. M. Mees-Verweij, Santpoort? 1942, 
pp. 65-66, 117-118. It was not until this treatise — written in 1580 and published in 1581 — 
that Orange risked directly attacking Philip 11, whereas he had earlier always pretended 
loyalty to the king in his public statements. See: DARBY, Narrative of events, in: IDEM, The 
Origins and Development of the Dutch Revolt, London / New York 2001, pp. 8-28, esp. p. 21. 

10 — Verantwoordinge, verklaringhe ende waerschouwinghe, pp. 123-124. 

11 In the Verklaringhe published in July 1568, Orange namely spoke about Alba's tyrannical 
and bloodthirsty disposition: Ibid., p. 110. For the relevant section of the Apologie, see 
pp. 88-89. 

12 This is the title page of the same pamphlet, published without a place of publication 
in 1568. The author refers to the following copy: UB Leiden: Thyspf 157. This leaflet, it 
is worth noting, was largely consistent with pamphlets 174 and 175 from the Knuttel 
pamphlet collection. In addition to this pamphlet and the account from Henricpetri, 
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New, regrettable and tyrannical tidings / from the Netherlands. / How in 
the current month of July / the enormously brutish and great Spanish 
co-tyrant / the Duke of Alba / in Brussels in the Netherlands / caused a 
cruel slaughter and an unchristian terror / with execution of prominent 
persons. (transl. R.C.R.) 


This title was simultaneously placed to good effect behind the statement of au- 


thenticity regarding the “truthfulness” and “certainty” of the newspaper, where 


mention was made of a "cruel and tyrannical butchering" (transl. and emphasis 


R.C.R.). Given the state of mind that was expressed, it would not have sur- 
prised anyone that the desire for revenge against "the horrifying bloodhound" 
(transl. R.C.R.) would coalesce sooner or later. Indeed, the conclusion of the 


pamphlet in question features a call for revenge.!? 


After the counts had been executed by the Spaniards along with their peers, 


the tone in the leaflets intensified dramatically. The execution wave was also 


increasingly exploited for political purposes. An instructive example of the 


13 


14 


Aitsinger's report also spoke of "tyranny" in regard to Alba's reign. See: AITSINGER, 
Niderländische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 205. Alba's defamation was taken to an extreme de- 
gree by the Catholic scholar William Maius from Góttingen, who merely attributed the 
wave of executions from June 1568 to the fact that Alba wanted "sein leidt genugsamb 
rechnen.” Maius stressed no less than four times on a single page that Alba's concern was 
to exact personal revenge for the defeat at Heiligerlee and thereby also attributed the 
terror to Alba's character. See: G. Malus, Polemographia Belgica Das ist: Niederländische 
Kriegsbeschreibung: (...), Cologne 1594, pp. 64-65. 

See: Newe Jümerliche und Tyrannisch Zeytung / Auß Niderland, p. Aii. The desire for re- 
venge was expressed at the end of the pamphlet as follows: “Das man doch den grewlich 
Bluthund ein mal siglichen begegenen mócht." And the same desire was indicated in the 
final fragment in this way: “Gott dem allmechtigen bittendt / das er wólle / dem wolge- 
dachten Christliebeden Graven (Ludwig von Nassau; R.C.R.) in Sonderheit (und allen an- 
dern umb Gottes worten streytendt) sigliche gnad und hüllf verleihen / denn grausamen 
Tyrannen ein weder zu sehen sich / seine mitgenossen und alle andere von landt und 
leuthen verbandte und vertribene Christen / vor solchem seinem ublichen umbbringen 
und Tyrannisiern zu begegen / das er durch die Rach und Straff der góttlichen Mayestat / 
von aller in Gott hingerichteten Christen wegen / noch seinem verdienten / gerochen und 
bezalet werden möcht / Amen.” Quoted from: Ibid., p. Aiii-v and Aiv. 

Kn. 171, incl. p. 4: “Or, combien que tant de remonstrances precedentes ne ont iusques 
ores gueres servi pour faire resueiller vos endormis esprits.’; p. 12: “Resueillez vous donc, 
& ne vous laissez plus abuser de ces faulses & vaines promesses que vos oppresseurs & les 
communs ennemis, font contre la verité semer, pour parapres trouver proye plus opulente 
(...)" For the circumstances surrounding the emergence of this polemic, see: GEURTS, De 
Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 39—40. 
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initial phase of this practice can be found in Fidelle exhortation aux inhabitants 
du pais bas, one of the pamphlets originating from the prince's party in the fall 
of 1568 intended to rouse the population of the Lage Landen from its slumber. 
It called on them to take the matter into their own hands and support Orange 
in his efforts to free the Netherlands from the Spanish yoke. The pamphlet of- 
fered the following warning: 


N'entendez vous pas qu ils ont apprehendé, meurdry, proclamé & banni 
tant des principaux Seigneurs gentilshommes & gens de qualité & 
d'experience (...). Ne considerez vous point que plusieurs de grande & 
moyenne qualité sont captivez, decapitez, proscriez & appouris (...).! 


Don't you understand that they arrested, killed, judged and expelled nu- 
merous noblemen and people of high standing (...)? Don't you realize 
that many of the elite and the common people have been seized, decapi- 
tated, exiled & impoverished (...)? (transl. R. C.R.) 


The intent of this promotional pamphlet was to reveal the "true" face of the 
Spanish regime through an endless series of rhetorical questions. The blunt 
reference here to the fate of the local nobility served, as in numerous other 
pamphlets, as a clear warning that no one could trust the Spanish rulers, no 
matter how meritorious they might have seemed.!® 

Soon, the scaffold at the Brussels Grand Place would become a beacon as 
well as a warning, which, from 1568, could especially be invoked in reference to 
the intervention plans and peace negotiations." Whether the issue was John 


15 Quoted from: Kn. 8; explicit reference to Egmont and Hoorne in Kn. 9-10: “Ne sentez 
vous pas encores que ores que leur propre conscience les remord des tresiniques con- 
demnations, executions & violences perpetrees contre les Seigneurs Contes d'Egmont, de 
Hornes, & plusieurs autres (...)." 

16 _ Laterin the pamphlet, the author plainly stated that the Spanish reign of terror was strict- 
ly aimed at, “(...) de grasser tyrannicquement & impunement sur les personnes & biens 
de tous les inhabitants, de quelle religion, qualité, eage, ou sexe qu'il soit (…)” Quoted 
from: Kn. 171, p. u. Orange also emphasized the fact that neither Egmont’s nor Hoorne's 
numerous merits in the service of Charles v and his son could guarantee their safety. See: 
Verantwoordinge, verklaringhe ende waerschouwinghe, p. 110. 

17 Kn. 239, p. Diii-r: One pamphlet essentially rekindled the memory of the event: “Ende be- 
sonder / als henluyden [viz. the prince of Orange and the Staten-Generaal; R.C.R.] oock 
voor oogen comen de horrible Exemplen van den Grave van Egmont ende Horene (...).” 
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Casimir's interference (1578),18 Bredaer's efforts for peace (1575),!9 the environ- 
ment of the Cologne Conference (1579),7? or the conversations of the city of 
Ghent with Spain, France and the German Protestant princes (1584), Egmont 
and Hoorne proved time and again to be ready witnesses to Spain's intrinsic 
wickedness. 

As the leaflets stemming from the Palatinate, Cologne, and Bredaer context 
were limited to merely mentioning the fates of Egmont and Hoorne, the pam- 
phlet influenced by the situation in Ghent exhibited elements that were all the 
more interesting. It originated in a period in which the temporary Calvinist city 
government opposed Orange's efforts to recruit the Duke of Anjou as the new 
sovereign and went in search of its own allies. In the ensuing diplomatic and 
journalistic skirmish between the Orange and Ghent government camps (as 
a result of the debates about a South, North or pan-Dutch Union, the overall 
“paper war" from 1576 had intensified greatly), there was one particular pam- 
phlet that had printed the rumor that the magistrate had sought a rapproche- 
ment with the Spanish. In order to refute this slander outright, the Calvinist 
city council published a response, which will now be briefly touched on.?! 

The pamphlet in question, entitled Ondersoeckingh ende examinatie vande 
middelen (...) (Investigation and examination of the means (...)), did not mince 


18 Kn. 361, p. 5. Egmont and Hoorne were not even mentioned here by name. Of course, 
contemporary readers must have immediately linked the remark from the Elector of the 
Palatinate about the murdered Dutch nobility (who were allied with and related to the 
German prince electors) to the two counts. John Casimir wanted to use this text, along 
with the special legal status of the Lage Landen inside the empire, to justify his planned 
military intervention in the Netherlands. GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pam- 
fletten, pp. 76—77, 217, 220, 293. For John Casimir's connections to the Netherlands, see: 
ARNDT, Das Heilige Rómische Reich und die Niederlande, pp. 148-152. 

19 Kn. 239 p. Biii-v-r Diii. 

20 See for example: Kn. 5-6. For the circumstances under which this pamphlet was written, 
refer to: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 97-100. Other references 
to the two counts in the pamphlets on the occasion of the Cologne Conference may be 
found for instance in: Kn. 492, p. Aij-r and Kn. 545, pp. 16-17. The latter pamphlet, how- 
ever, was put together more or less afterwards, after the Cologne peace talks had already 
failed and the break with Spain was inevitable. The pamphlet Kn. 545, which was most 
likely predated and therefore not published in 1580, but in 1581 under the supervision of 
Orange, was used to make the idea of convincing the Duke of Anjou to become its new 
sovereign credible to the Dutch public. See: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pam- 
fletten, pp. 11-112. 

21 See: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 120-124. On the dramatic in- 
crease in journalistic activity from around 1576, see: HARLINE, Pamphlets, Printing and 
political culture in the early Dutch Republic, pp. 6-7. 
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words about the atrocities perpetrated by the Spaniards. Especially striking 
was the direct condemnation of Philip 11, also in specific reference to the ex- 
ecution of Egmont and Hoorne. Exactly how the king expressed his apprecia- 
tion of their “getrouwen dienst" ("faithful service") was demonstrated by the 
stakes in Brussels, where the heads of the two counts and the other nobles — 
of those who had helped the king to “soo heerlijcke victorien" (“such brilliant 
victories") and had saved his crown — were impaled. The pamphlet's author 
also did not hesitate to unambiguously assign blame, noting that those who at- 
tributed all the atrocities to Alba instead of his master, who commanded him, 
"are just as smart as a dog biting into a stone without thinking about who threw 
it" After pointing out the obvious escalation in violence immediately follow- 
ing Alba's return home to Spain, the author concludes bluntly: "These actions 
never stemmed from Alba's heart, but sprang from the long and firm resolve of 
the king.”?? 

This also alluded to another aspect in several pamphlets that placed Egmont 
in a certain light, namely, the question of whether he and Hoorne may have 
fallen victim to a conspiracy. The conspiracy was most cogently presented in 
1574 in an indeed rather odd looking pamphlet, which was published on the 
occasion of the indulgence granted by Alba's successor, Requesens. Requesens' 
change toward a new, soft policy, especially during a period in which the fight 
against the Spanish army seemed to bear its first fruits, was rather inconvenient 
to the Orange camp, and soon a public reaction formed against the abolition of 
the Consejo de las altercationes (popularly known as "Bloody Council") and the 
10-penny tax introduced by Alba. A second response offered little more than 
warnings, substantively, but also stylistically by cleverly rewording Requesens' 
Pardona as Pandora sive veniae Hispaniae Belgicis exulibus.?? 

In one section of this pamphlet, the author — who presented himself as 
“Prometheus” and the Dutch, who relied on Requesens, as “Epimetheus” — 
discussed the story of Egmont. He recalled the testimony of a Parisian Jesuit, 
who supposedly remarked as Egmont traveled through France to Madrid in 
1564 that it was good that the Count was already bringing “his head to Spain.” 


22 "even so wijs sijn als den hont die in den steen bijt / sonder aen te sien wie hem ghewor- 
pen heeft." and *(...) dese handelinghen (...) noyt uyt des Hertoghen van Alva boesem / 
maer uyt des Conincx langhe ... (illegible; R.C.R.) ende vast gheslotene resolutie ende 
voornemen.” Kn. 677, pp. B-v. The obviousness of the guilt (and innate malevolence) of 
Philip 11, according to the pamphleteer, emerged from the fact that he had had his own 
son killed. Ibid. On the ingratitude of the king regarding the two meritorious counts, see 
also e.g. Kn. 222, p. B2-v. 

23 See: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 48-49. 
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The suggestion was that this would save the king the expense and the trouble 
of having it carried from the Netherlands.?^ 

Another hint of the methodical elimination of the Dutch elite can be 
found in the letters of the Spanish Ambassador Paris, Don Francisco d'Alava, 
to Margaret of Parma. Thanks to his sophisticated spy network throughout 
Europe, Orange could get a hold of important diplomatic messages or least 
get wind of their content. He was thus always in the know about plans coming 
from Madrid. When he had to, he also did not hesitate to cite the writings in 
question in his own political treatises or even publish them.?5 In April 1568, he 
actually mentioned in a printed pamphlet that: 


(...) die Abschrift mancher Briefe zu unseren Händen gekommen war, 
die mitteilten, daß die Züchtigung der drei [viz. Egmont, Hoorne und 
Oranien; R.C.R.] bald stattfinden würde.2® 


(...) they got their hands on the transcription of some letters, communi- 
cating that the public punishment of the three [viz. Egmont, Hoorne und 
Oranien; R.C.R.] would take place very soon. 


By dint of a shrewd strategy, William “the Silent" also, for example, used his 
excommunication in 1580 to motivate the States-General to make a clean 
break with Philip 11. First, Orange again came into possession of a secret let- 
ter that had already expressed his condemnation as well as addressed the ex- 
communication itself. A few days later, he referred to these documents to the 
States-General in order to inform them of the true intentions of the Spaniards, 
offering some suggestions for their political exploitation. In their official re- 
moval act in 1581, they used the announcement of the reign of terror in one of 
Alava's intercepted letters as a pretext for finally getting rid of the king.?" 

Of course, the reference to all the evil Spanish plans in the individual trea- 
tises also contributed significantly to the legitimacy of this unprecedented up- 
rising in the eyes of the vigilant neighboring countries. It had been necessary 


24 Kn. 222, p. Bzr-v. 

25 See: GEURTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 19-20, 59-60, 104-107. 

26 _ “(...) tot onsen handen was gecomen het dobbel van sommige brieven (...), who disclosed 
that “de dry [viz. Egmont, Hoorne and Oranien; R.C.R.] (…) souden in tijden ende wi- 
jlen (...) ghecastijdt worden (...)." Quoted from: Verantwoordinge, verklaringhe ende waer- 
schouwinghe, p. 65. A similar announcement of the punishment of the most important 
Dutch nobles is found in: Kn. 239, p. Bij-v. 

27 See: EH. KoSSMANN / A.F. MELLINK (ed.), Texts Concerning the Revolt of the Netherlands, 
Cambridge 1974, p. 220; and GEuRTS, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 104-107. 
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to somehow make it clear to an international audience how one could depose 
the prince to whom allegiance had just been sworn. For this reason, the anti- 
Spanish camp took deliberate aim in the Netherlands at the king's character. 
In his apology, when he mentioned Philip's alleged murder of his second wife, 
Elisabeth of Valois, and of his own son, Carlos, Orange's precise intention was 
to defame him before the entire world. The political executions arranged by 
Philip 11 ultimately compelled Orange to warn that the king simply intended 
to deny the Dutch people of their freedom and to eradicate Protestantism.?® 

The fact that the propaganda directed against Philip 11 bore fruit and that 
June 5, 1568 actually remained in the collective memory over several genera- 
tions was evident from the journalism of the Thirty Years' War. The names of 
Egmont and Hoorne emerged now and again like cautionary road signs. This 
continuity was due, among other things, to the anti-Spanish campaign of the 
Orange camp in the Netherlands. In the Bohemian-Palatinate phase of the 
war (1618-25), the anti-Habsburg party could simply rely on the pamphlets 
circulating abroad for their propaganda. Such pamphlets were pervasive and 
highly varied. Thanks to the numerous translations, it was possible to find out 
the ideas that were circulating about the Spanish foe in France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. Above all, the bleak cautionary treatise penned by Philip Marnix 
of Sint Aldegonde, one of the closest collaborators of Orange, experienced 
rapid distribution in the Empire from 1585 to 1623.79 

In this treatise (first published 1585), the “comrade” of “the Silent" issued a 
strong warning against Spanish hegemony. It was precisely this greed for power 
that seemed to be confirmed in the first phase of the Thirty Years' War. The de- 
ployment of Spanish troops in the Palatinate in August 1623 tore open again old 
wounds stemming from earlier invasions, including those that occurred during 
the Smalcald War (1546-47) and the Cologne War and Jülich-Cleves War (1583 
and 1609).3? The opponents were also aware that the so-called Spanish road — 
the connecting line between Lombardy and Flanders that the Spinola troops 
wanted to secure in 1620 — also formed Europe's geostrategic backbone.?! 


28 See: Apologie, p. 128. The murder of the queen and his own son are also discussed here: 
Ibid. pp. 46-48. On the diplomatic function of Dutch pamphlets from the period before 
1600 in the legitimization of the uprising as well as for their dissemination in the interna- 
tional context, see: HARLINE, Pamphlets, Printing and political culture in the early Dutch 
Republic, pp. 7, 25-26, 191; and SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 270—271. 

29 See: SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 246-247. 

30 This evoked the memory of the humiliating arrest of Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and the 
Elector John Frederick of Saxony. This action by Charles v was also unprecedented and il- 
legal, though it did not ultimately lead to any bloodshed, despite the death sentence. See: 
SCHULIN, Kaiser Karl V., pp. 721. 

31 See: SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 35-39, 119, 245. 
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The Anti-Spanish Layer in the Early Foreign 
Egmont Reception 


In Germany, the princes already harbored suspicions against the Spanish king. 
They vigilantly observed how he divided Imperial and Spanish-Habsburg af- 
fairs and, soon after his session, underhandedly established the principle of 
heredity over that of election. In light of the Iberian rulers' extension of their 
global power, a Spanish claim to the German Empire was quite conceivable. 
The Holy Roman Empire would then simply be incorporated into the Spanish 
Empire and the Electors' rightto vote and exert influence would be threatened. 
This specter of a monarchia universalis under the leadership of Philip 11 had 
been expressed repeatedly before the outbreak of war.! 

The real demand for worldwide hegemony was at the same time comple- 
mented by the universal claims of Spanish-Catholic thought. This intellectual 
attempt toward domination was of course treated extensively in pamphlets 
from the anti-Spanish camp. The climax of the theoretical tug-of-war around 
the term universal monarchy was the controversy ignited by the treatise De 
monarchia hispanica (1620) from Italian philosopher Tommaso Campanella. 
The treatise represented a kind of appraisal of the Spanish-Habsburg govern- 
ment, whose policy, despite some criticism of certain aspects of its rule, was 
thoroughly praised. According to the Calabrian Dominican, Spain was right 
on the verge of world domination under the rule of Philip 11. The king, he con- 
tended, had proven that he was not only capable of conquering new territo- 
ries, but also of managing the continental empire and resolving disputes with 
adversaries without compromise. For this and other reasons, the Spanish king 
unquestionably deserved the Imperial crown. This would certainly have meant 
getting rid of the three Protestant Electors in cooperation with the Pope. In the 
author's view, the more Philip 11 conducted a ruthless power politics, the better 
off the rest of the world would be? 

To besure, it was not so much the content of this book, but rather the way in 
which it was published which made it into such an influential and controversial 
work. Because the treatise was printed in a Protestant publishing house, it was 
clear that the author belonged to the anti-Spanish fraction. Campanella's writ- 


1 Ibid. pp. 115-125. 
2 Ibid. pp. 132-135. 
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ing thus ultimately missed its intended audience, and the German Protestants 
only saw in his ideas a confirmation of their notions of the power-hungry and 
ruthless Spanish rulers. As could be expected, the first reactions soon followed 
the text's rapid publication — four editions of the De monarchia hispanica had 
already appeared between 1620 and 1623 — that illuminated the downsides 
of decades of Spanish world domination, while bringing the *model victims" 
Egmont and Hoorne into the discussion.? 

Already during the first year of publication, a treatise appeared with the 
expressive title Spanisch Mucken Pulver: wessen man sich gegen dem König 
in Spanien und seinen Catholischen Adhaerenten versehen solle. (Spanish 
Mosquitoe Powder: For Use against the king in Spain and His Catholic aco- 
lytes). The treatise, accordingly, heralded itself as an intellectual tool to eradi- 
cate the Spanish mosquitoes, which represented Satan in the contemporary 
iconology. The case against the vermin was effectively laid out in five sections. 
First, the text tried to explain that the Spanish-Catholic party was an avowed 
mortal enemy of all reform groups, presenting its rulers as cruel tyrants. 
Second, it maintained that their promises and commitments to allies as well 
as their previous behavior towards alliance partners had proven to be untrust- 
worthy. Finally, the pamphlet in question wanted to show how the Spaniards 
had been treacherously lying in wait for the Holy Roman Empire for almost a 
century so that they could introduce their “general Monarchia.”* 

In the description of the tyrannical Spanish regime - in the second discourse — 
the events of June 1568, of course, could not be ignored. The “numerous inhuman 
cruel facta committed especially in Upper and Lower Germany” should be held up 
“as an example as if a shiny mirror.’ A list of all the injustices that were committed 
by the Spaniards against the Electors and the inhabitants of the Netherlands and 
Germany alike was thus presented. All the crimes committed in the Netherlands 
could be attributed to Alba, who ultimately figured as the embodiment of Spanish 
malevolence. Alba supposedly even boasted that in just six years he had 


uber Achtzehen tausendt Personen / unter welchen viel vom Herren stand 
und stattliche vom Adel / sonderlich die wolverdienten Kriegshelden / 
die Graven von Egmont und Horn | (...) (unangesehen dieselben doch gut 
Catholisch gewesen.5 


3 Ibid. pp. 57, 135-136. 

4 Ibid. p. 261; and Spanisch Mucken Pulver: wessen man sich gegen dem König in Spanien und 
seinen Catholischen Adhaerenten versehen solle (...), no place given, 1620 (Gustav Freytag's 
pamphlet collection, no. 4994), pp. 7-8. 

5 Both quotes from: Spanisch Mucken Pulver, pp. 31 and 35-36. 
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executed over 18,000 persons, many of whom were lords and gallant 
nobles, especially the well-deserved war heroes, the counts Egmont and 
Hoorne (although they had been faithful Catholics) (...) 


In a reply to Campanella published in 1628, Egmont and Hoorne were present- 
ed as victims of Spanish tyranny. This particular treatise consisted of a sum- 
mary of two chapters of De monarchia hispanica, supplemented with pertinent 
criticism.® On the one hand, the section was incorporated in which Campanella 
attempted to substantiate the secular power of the Pope; on the other, the sec- 
tion was provided in which a comparison was made between the Ottoman and 
Spanish forms of rule in order to convince the advocates of the slogan "Turkish 
rather than Papal" of the opposite. The author of the reply to Campanella, how- 
ever, proved to be an obvious supporter of the Turkish regime. He responded to 
Campanella's assertion that the Spanish, unlike the Ottomans, did not destroy 
the conquered territories with rhetorical questions: 


Wo seynd die Egmond und Horn? Regieren die Sforciae noch zu 
Meyland?” 


Where are Egmont and Hoorne? Do the Sforza still rule in Milano? 


While the two counts were presented here as key eyewitnesses of the Spanish 
reign of terror, they appear in Martin Opitz’s Trostgedichte in Wider-wertigkeit 
deß Krieges [Consolation Poems against the Unpleasantness of War] rather as 
martyrs, bathed in the glow of freedom fighters. In this work — written from 
1620-1621 during a stay in Denmark and not published until 1633 for political 
reasons — Opitz blatantly questioned the often evoked universal Spanish mon- 
archy with reference to the Dutch David principle: 


6 See: D. BRIESEMEISTER, Zur Wirkung von Tommaso Campanella und Traiano Boccalini im 
Deutschland des 17. Jahrhunderts, in: Italienische Studien 6 (1983), pp. 33-45, esp. pp. 34-36. 

7 For Campanella's assertion, see: T. CAMPANELLA, Compendium librorum politicorum de 
Papana & de Hispanica Monarchia, no place given, 1628 — (HAB Wolfenbüttel: 232, 1 Quod 
(34), esp. pp. Biiij-r, Biiij-r, v. The quote is found on p. Hiiij-r. It was precisely the execution of 
Egmont and Hoorne that motivated William of Orange in his unpublished propaganda trea- 
tise Printzische Entschuldigung from the summer of 1568 to accuse Alba of “wölliche uner- 
hörte unnd ia weidt uber alles Turkhisch wuthen geubte Tyranney.’ Quoted from: Printzische 
Entschuldigung, in: KLINK, Opstand, politiek en religie, pp. 336—350, esp. pp. 343. For a de- 
tailed interpretation of this treatise: Ibid., pp. 283-307. 
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Wer wundert sich doch nicht / der Niederland betrachtet / 
der Spanschen Hoffart Zaum ? wie war es so verachtet? 
Noch hat der kleine Platz so viel nechst GOtt / gethan / 
Was warlich die Vernunfft gar vbel fassen kann: 

Philippus war nun Herr wo Phebus auff zu stehen / 

das grosse Licht der Welt / und nieder pflegt zu gehen; 

Er hatte mehrentheils fast vnter seine Macht 

Der Amphitrite Strom vnd grosses Reich gebracht. 


Who is not surprised / when considering the Netherlands / 

the Spanish court's way of applying to bridle? By how much it was 
despised? 

Besides God the little place though / nevertheless did a lot of things / 
That can hardly be understood: 

Philipp was Lord where Phoebus emerges / 

the great light of the world /and inclined to go downward; 

His power embraced almost everything 

The current of Amphitrite, establishing an enormous Empire. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


Despite this supremacy and the systematic oppression, the Dutch courage and 
steadfastness in the struggle against Philip 11 had nonetheless shown that the 
enemy was not invincible: 


Das sehr bedrengte Volck ward endlich auffgehetzt / 
Nachdem sein Blut genung das gantze Land genetzt / 
Vnd Alva solchen Grimm vnd Wüterey begangen 
Dergleichen nie gehórt: Die Ritterschaft gefangen / 
Den Edlen Helden Horn sampt Egmund weggerafft / 
Die Stádte leer gemacht / die Leute fortgeschafft 

(...) Gejaget auff die See; Jedoch sind sie geblieben 
So wenig haben sich der grossen Macht erwehrt / 
Vnd harten Dienst in Freyheit vmbgekehrt. 


The very oppressed people was in the end agitated / 
After its blood flooded the entire country / 

While Alva's fury and ferocity raged 

On an unprecedented scale: The knights imprisoned / 
The noblemen Hoorne and Egmont eliminated / 
Towns and cities emptied / people forced out 
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(...) driven onto the sea; But they remained 
Just a few thus defied the overwhelming power / 
And turned serfdom into liberty. (transl. R. C.R.) 


This feat of the neighboring country should even inspire his own countrymen 
to settle the score with the Spanish and their arrogance on the political scene: 


Ach / Deutschland / folge nach! Laf$ doch nicht weiter kommen 
Die so durch falschen Wahn so viel schon eingenommen. 


Ah / Germany / follow this example! Don't let them continue any further 
it happen 

Those who already, cheating and illuding, have seized so much. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


The Archimedean point in the war of words against the Iberian Peninsula again 
rested on the deeply rooted idea in the most north-western European coun- 
tries about the evil nature of the Spaniard. Alongside this negative pillar was a 
positive one, which, however, was more abstract. In short, what threatened the 
Spanish was the so-called, “teutsche Libertet" (“German liberty"), a vague con- 
cept that finally only had a unifying effect thanks to the enormity of the image 
of the foe. Other terms in circulation along with this concept included “Reichs 
Hochheit" and “Reichs Freyheit" and “Vatterland” (“The Empire's sovereignty, 
the Empire's Liberty and Fatherland"). These were indistinct, however, because 
the Roman Empire was only nominally unified, and in reality constituted a 
multi-ethnic and multi-denominational structure.? 

The anti-Spanish propaganda therefore continued to be driven primarily by 
personal animosity. In addition to the above-mentioned practices, a tried and 
true example of this was to defame the Spanish as “Marranos,” i.e. Jewish con- 
verts. This was actually a fairly common stereotype among Catholics that was 
used especially in France against its southern neighbors.!? Nevertheless, this 
exact image of the foe was also adopted in the Netherlands. Some pamphlets 


8 Quotes and other information on this poem are taken from: M. O PITZ, Gesammelte Werke. 
Vol. I: Trostgedichte in Widerwertigkeit def Krieges, ed. SCHULZ-BEHREND, Stuttgart 1968, 
pp. 189, 238, 241. 

9 For the German situation, see: SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 122-124, 
267-269. Regarding the occurrence of the stereotype of the cruel Spaniard in France, 
Germany, England and Holland, see: POLLMANN, Eine natürliche Feindschaft, pp. 79-88. 

10 SCHMIDT, Spanische Universalmonarchie, p. 254. 
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that were published on the occasion of the Cologne peace negotiations (1579) 
tried to impress upon their Catholic readers that the Spaniards already re- 
garded the Dutch as heretics and treated them accordingly. In an admonishing 
tone, one of these pamphlets criticized the peccatum omissionis — neglect in 
the fight against heresy — by recalling that counts Egmont and Hoorne, among 
others, had been brought to the scaffold, despite their Catholic faith." 

In some Protestant strongholds such as Strasbourg and Basel, a special 
campaign was even set into motion that exploited the very aspect of “on 
Christlichen Tyrannischeren" ("Unchristian tyranny") to defame the Spanish 
regime among Catholics in Europe. Added to the objection against the Spanish 
claim to universal monarchy was a subtle criticism that upset the theologi- 
cal foundation of this world domination, for it denied that Philip 11 and his 
family had any legitimacy or integrity in their religious conviction. The goal of 
this undertaking was to build a Protestant-Catholic alliance that would oppose 
the "degenerate" power politics of the Iberian Habsburgs. For achieving this 
inter-denominational unity, it was sufficient to weaken Spain's reputation as a 
figurehead of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Egmont was also used for this purpose later on, not just in pamphlets, 
but also in Henricpetris’ proto-historiographical writings and those of his 
source Henri de La Popeliniére.! On the one hand, the latter emphasized the 


11 See: Kn. 500, pp. D3-r. For other examples of pamphlets intended to convince the Dutch 
Catholics of the untrustworthiness of their Spanish coreligionists, see: GEURTS, De 
Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, pp. 230-232. Indeed, the peccatum omissionis, 
along with crimen laesae maiestatis, actually constituted the primary accusations in the 
"legal proceedings" against both counts. With regard to Egmont: "Aiant aussi prins en 
sa sauvegarde & protection les Gentilshommes Confederez du Compromis, & les mau- 
vais offices qu'il a fait en son Gouvernement de Flandres, au respect de nostre sainte 
Foy Catholique, & deffence d'icelle avec les Sectaires seditieux & rebelles de la Sainte 
Eglise (...)." Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres civiles de Flandre sous Philippe II (...) du 
Pére Famien Strada, et dautres auteurs, contenant les Procés criminels de Lamorald Comte 
d'Egmont (...), vol. 1, Amsterdam 1729, p. 254. For Hoorne: Ibid., p. 256. In his very brief 
depiction of the Eighty Years' War, Samuel Pufendorf particularly emphasized the aspect 
of untrustworthiness of the Spanish Catholics: S. PUFENDORF, Introductio ad historiam, 
Utrecht 1702, pp. 62-64. 

12 G.L. PINETTE, Die Spanier und Spanien im Urteil des deutschen Volkes zur Zeit der 
Reformation, in: Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 48 (1957), pp. 182-190, esp. pp. 188-190. 
For the widespread protests against the Spanish designs on universal supremacy, see: 
Ibid., passim, and: BURKHARD, Der Dreißigjährige Krieg, pp. 30-33. 

13 Lancelot Lord of Popeliniére (ca. 1540-1608) was born into a noble Calvinist family from 
the Bas Poitou region. He himself later lived in the vicinity of La Rochelle, where he held 
political office as a deputy. Although he was an avowed Huguenot, La Popeliniére tended 
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unprecedented nature of this very sentence to illustrate Alba's unpredictabil- 
ity, and, on the other, Egmont's exemplary behavior as a Catholic at the end 
of his life. Both points were unmistakably anti-Spanish in sentiment. It was 
thus reported, for example, that Egmont had never intended to confess before 
Spanish clerics, but only the Ypres Bishop. La Popeliniére, at the same time, let 
there be no doubt that Egmont’s departure from the world stage was still done 
in a truly Catholic manner. This led to an obvious conclusion: Catholic or not, 
no one could feel safe in the face of the sacrilegious Spanish. 

It was of no consequence that Egmont still found himself on the opposing 
side, for even as a Catholic, he could serve the Protestant cause! The fact that 
he was exploited for this purpose is understandable when considering that La 
Popeliniére and Henricpetri were the only commentators following in his wake 
who mentioned that Egmont would not tolerate the presence of any Spaniards 
during his confession, and particularly as the contemporary Fugger newspa- 
per reported that Martin Rythovius was accompanied by a Spanish priest and 
Alba's chaplain. The propagandistic intentions also came more clearly to light 
when La Popeliniére's text (and indirectly also Henricpetris’ account) was 
found on closer inspection to rely on Ulloas' retelling. Indeed, except for per- 
haps in regard to the performace of mass on the morning of the execution, 
much was transcribed verbatim from the Spanish Venetian. 


to represent a moderate line in religious and political matters. This moderate stance also 
appears to have influenced his La vraye et entiére histoire des troubles, which was also 
highly appreciated by Jacques-Auguste de Thou. La Popeliniére was thus considered one 
of the most reliable Huguenot historians. See: La Popeliniére, in: MICHAUD, Biographie 
universelle ancienne et moderne, vol. 35, Paris 1829, pp. 400-401. On La Popeliniére, see 
also: G. HUPPERT, The idea of perfect history, Chicago / London 1970, pp. 24-26, 135-150. 

14 Alba was so shocked by the defeat at Heiligerlee “qu‘ il en fist aller au gibet, tels qui ne 
l'eussent iamais pensé entre autres Amiral Comte D'Aiguemont (...) In reference to 
Egmont's insistence that he only wanted to confess to the Bishop of Ypres: “Puis la donna 
à | Evesque d' Hypre (...), car il ne voulut iamais parler à d'autres Confesseurs Espagnols 
qu'on luy donnoit (...).” Both quotes from: H. DE LA POPELINIERE, La vraye et entière 
histoire des troubles (...), La Rochelle 1573, pp. 117v and n8r. For the model Catholic includ- 
ing the kiss on the crucifix, see: pp. 18v-ugr. Henricpetri expressed Egmont's refusal of 
a Spanish confessor more pointedly: “(...) dann er die Spanische Geistlichen personen 
nicht umb sich leiden wóllen" See: HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, 
pp. Tiii-r. 

15 See: KLARWILL, Fugger-Zeitungen, p. 3, and for the description of the mass: ULLOA, 
Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 30v. According to Vermaseren, Henricpetri never consulted 
Ulloa. However, to the extent that he drew on La Popeliniére and his Catholic adver- 
sary J. Le Frére de Laval's La vraye et entiere histoire des troubles (...), Paris 1575, which 
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It hardly seems a surprise that there had actually been numerous deal- 
ings between the Basel scholar Henricpetri and the insurgent party. First of 
all, there was contact via Henricpetri's two brothers, both of whom lived in 
the county of Nassau. Besides this, Henricpetri himself maintained ties with 
the resisters thanks to his relationship with the Dutch Protestants, who fled 
Basel, and Thomas Guarinus, who was naturalized in Basel in 1557. Guarinus 
had brought Henricpetri into contact with, among others, his friend the 
Leiden classicist Bonaventura Vulcanius, who would later become secretary 
to Orange's famous comrade, Philips of Marnix, Lord of Saint-Aldegonde. It 
was this Vulcanius who recommended William "the Silent" as official historian 
to the States-General in 1577. After Vulcanius was dismissed, the second can- 
didate proposed by Orange, Gilbert Regius, also received a negative response. 
Nevertheless, Regius went to work and translated Henricpetri's Niderlendischer 
Ersten Kriegen into Dutch and later into French, so that Orange could finally 
see, to his relief, that there was now an anti-Ulloa for both the domestic and 
international audiences.!® 


was likewise largely taken from Ulloa, he was at least indirectly familiar with Ulloa. See: 
VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri, pp. 205—208. 

16 For the phases and lineages in the relationships to Orange, see: VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam 
Henricpetri, pp. 190-191, 209—212, 214—215. 


Concluding Remarks: On Dealing with the Quirks 
of History 


Outrageous events in history often trigger similar collective reactions: Terror is 
followed by bewilderment, which, in turn, gives rise to the need to return the 
event to one particular "stabilizing" point and give it a meaning. Yet this effort 
merely circles around the process, without piercing its core. The deeper an in- 
cident penetrates the historical consciousness, the greater its impact will be. 
The effect, however, will only be stronger and more sustainable if the incident 
is not only unprecedented, but also representative of the time period. 

It was because the beheading of Egmont and Hoorne ultimately encapsu- 
lated the confused state of mind of many contemporary Europeans that it 
was able to achieve a long-term and profound effect. This applied both to the 
immediate outrage in the Netherlands as well as the later reminiscences of 
June 5, 1568 in the German press during the Thirty Years' War. Although each 
author sensationalized the execution by centering on a very specific aspect, 
they could safely assume that the reference to the two counts would likely 
resonate. The wide impact anticipated by all the writers demonstrates that the 
names Egmont and Hoorne possessed undeniable semantic power. As a result 
of their potency, the names apparently sufficed as catchphrases for intimat- 
ing a broad range of information. Ultimately, it was neither the cruelty of the 
sentence, the celebrity of the two men or their behavior before their execu- 
tion that proved decisive. In the main, the afterlife of Egmont and Hoorne was 
ensured at least up to the point of its recording in proto-historiography by the 
fact that the beheading took place in a very specific socio-political context. 

The leitmotif of these concluding remarks is the fact that June 5, 1568 had a 
condensing effect that made the events of that day capable of duplication and 
of being stored in the collective memory for generations. The central question 
to be answered first concerns what mental state of the period was condensed 
exactly. It is necessary here to describe the collective moods that formed the 
backdrop of Egmont’s posthumous "survival." Such a description, however, is 
less a systematic enumeration of moods, than an exploration of the underly- 


1 What is intended by this description of the “emotional state of the era" is perhaps best ex- 
plained in reference to a more recent historical event: September 11, 2001 propelled the world 
into a new era of terrorism in a single stroke. Whether this terrorist threat is really an un- 
precedented phenomenon may be debated. The crucial point, however, is that the threat 
was promoted and interpreted as such by the public and was the basis of a collective trauma 
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ing situation that gave impetus to the mythogenesis. The second section of this 
postscript covers the inner nature of the impact; it gives an overview of the 
different stages that the Egmont narrative passed through in the mythogenetic 
process. 

Despite the comprehensiveness of the coverage, many of the initial re- 
actions to the execution were marked by a tone that displayed a mixture of 
disbelief, outrage, and shock - in short, an inability to explain what had hap- 
pened. This type of experience was occasionally manifested in accounts that 
focused mainly on the process itself and dodged the question of the actual 
consequences. Despite the rich person-centered layer, the individual fates of 
both men were subordinated to the general astonishment, exemplified by 
Aitsinger's meaningful remark that it had rained blood near Leuven during the 
execution. As mentioned above, the day was marked by a kind of simultaneity, 
whereas the accompanying presence of cosmic phenomena constituted, ac- 
cording to Hans Blumenberg, its mythical element as such.? 

The central importance of the beheading in the accounts and the related 
initial emotional disorientation were due to the event's unique particulars. 
What precisely was so extraordinary?? After the counts' detention, nearly 
everyone anticipated the possibility of a condign punishment because of 
their exceedingly self-interested behavior, but by no means their execution. 
According to the two-tier system of government discussed earlier, as soon as 


that dominated public life and held the entire world under its spell. We can understand this 
collective mood as the emotional state of the present era. 

2 "Umb dise Stat Löuen / hat es eben wie man die Herrn zu Brüssel / irer Mißhandlung halben 
gericht / Blüt geregent / Welches ihr vil auff vielerley weiß außgelegt / nachdem ein jeder 
gesint und einem oder andern theil zugethon / oder affectionirt ist gewesen (...)" Quoted 
from: AITSINGER, Niderldndische Beschreibung, 1585, p. 239. See also: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit 
am Mythos, pp. 116-119. As we will see in the next section on Egmont's historiographical re- 
ception, this mythologizing message was gradually demythologized. While the historian 
C. CAMPANA blindly adopted this information in his Della guerra di Fiandra, Vicenza 1602, 
(see: p. 47-v), the Jesuit Famiano Strada accused him of naiveté: ^E si confermó anche pit il 
presagio con la nuova, come subito eseguita la Giustitia, nel contorno di Lovanio era piovuto 
sangue. É CREDULO [sic!] il vulgo à quegli, da' quali pare, che venga dal Cielo rattificata per 
giusta la cagione de gli odii suoi (...)" STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 323. 

3 The profound turning point, which was associated with a specific event, thus constituted 
the key to its efficacy. The St. Bartholomew's Day massacre, which was also repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the press during the Thirty Years' War as a warning against the pan-Catholic threat, 
achieved this kind of impact, not so much because of the large number of prominent victims, 
but rather because the European balance of power had in fact changed drastically overnight. 
For the role of the “Blood Wedding" in the press of the Thirty Years’ War, see: SCHMIDT, 
Spanische Universalmonarchie, pp. 169, 172, 203-204, 245. 
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the prince demonstrated his superiority and once again impressed upon the 
Estates their dependency, amnesty was always a possibility. This principle was 
the basis of the enduring dynamic power play between rulers and subjects. 
Philip 11 and his enforcer Alba flouted this convention in deciding to have it 
out with the Dutch nobility.^ As the king also went a step beyond this in the 
case of Egmont and Hoorne by violating the Statute of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and since the two men were also the first prominent victims of this ar- 
bitrary justice, the execution was for many contemporaries the prism through 
which they perceived the latest political developments.5 

Of course, it was understood that the current political situation had been 
“broken,” as if in a prism. Yet it was not yet clear just why it had been “refracted” 
by this particular event. Although any analogy will be flawed, a brief digres- 
sion on the attacks of September 11, 2001 may prove useful in coming to terms 
with the collective cognitive process. The American writer Lee Harris claims 
that the image of the fallen Twin Towers deeply shook Americans because 
they lacked a point of reference. Harris compares the immediate reaction to 
the mental state of Aztec king Montezuma just after the arrival of the Spanish 
general Cortez. In both cases, those affected were forced to respond to this 
peripeteia by adjusting their perception of themselves and the world in their 
everyday lives.$ 

To the extent that those involved are not able to attribute a cause to the 
incident, the incident itself becomes an absolute that condenses the complex 
of experiences into a comprehensible shibboleth like “9—11,” or into two names 
as in the case of “6-5.” Ultimately, the apprehension of the real facts — whether 
regarding Philip II's drastic response to conflict or the decision of the radical 
Islamists to ignite a global “crypto” war against the West — always takes place 
through the "9-1" or “Egmont and Hoorne” synapse. From a semiotic point of 
view, the sign is transformed into an identifier, the surface into content.’ 


See: BURKHARDT, Der Dreifsigjährige Krieg, pp. 66-68. 

5 Notably, for some contemporaries the "Blood Wedding" condensed the same power struggle 
between absolute monarchy and the estates. The Huguenot publisher Innocent Gentillet saw 
his fears confirmed in the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre that the Queen Mother would 
establish absolute rule with the help of a Machiavellian notion of raison d'état and eliminate 
the old estates. F. MEINECKE, Die Idee der Staatsräson in der neueren Geschichte, in: IDEM, 
Werke, vol. 1, ed. by H. HERZFELD et al., Munich 1960, pp. 59-66, 87. 

6 L. Harris, Al Qaeda’s Fantasy Ideology, in: Policy Review No. 114: http://www.hoover.org/ 
research/al-qaedas-fantasy-ideology (last accessed on 17.10.2017). 

7 According to Roland Barthes, this is the semiotic pattern of the myth. See: IDEM, Mythologies, 
pp. 221, 224. The myth also basically serves to “placate” — it silences by giving a clear, concise 
answer to the questioner: JOLLES, Einfache Formen, pp. 97-98. 
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Hans Blumenberg argues that history always tends to be condensed around 
similar “unifying points:” "The supposed tangibility of history in its concise 
formulation, which allows the historical complex of factors to become some- 
thing that ‘happened, has mythical traits. History [die Geschichte, R.C.R.] 
constantly pushes for one history"? It was precisely because June 5, 1568 was 
an undeniable connotative-associative saturation point of the contemporary 
collective state of mind that the event was able to achieve a broad temporal 
and geographical impact.? 

At the Imperial court, the general incomprehension was expressed right 
after the beheading in the "cognitive lightning rod" that was the topic of 
German-Reich citizenship: 


Ich bin ob dieser grausamen handlung dermassen entsetzt und bewegt, 
dass ich gleich nit merers davon schreiben kann. Sollte aber dif hoch ad- 
enlich teutsche pluett ungerochen pleiben und der von Alva mit seinem 
pluett dürstigen unzifer widerumb in Hispanien khommen, dz were ye 
sünd und schad. 


I am so appalled and shaken by this cruel treatment that I can almost no 
longer write about it. However, should this noble German blood remain 
unavenged and Alba with his bloodthirsty vermins return to Spain, that 
would be a real pity. (transl. R.C.R.) 


These were the words of the Imperial Vice Chancellor Johann Ulrich Zasius in 
a letter to Elector August of Saxony from June 22.!° Though the execution could 
already be seen as reflecting a structural break, no one yet wanted to admit — or 
could admit - that the execution signaled a “paradigm shift from the corpora- 
tive state to early absolutism in the handling of conflicts" (Arndt). The con- 
cern that was expressed about the fates of the two counts was therefore clearly 


8 H. BLUMENBERG, Wirklichkeitsbegriff und Wirkungspotential des Mythos, in: 
M. FUHRMANN (ed.), Terror und Spiel. Probleme der Mythenrezeption, Munich 1971, pp. u- 
67, esp. p. 48. 

9 Blumenberg thus remarks: “Die Affektmobilisierung setzt sich um in Bedeutsamkeit, in 
ein Gewicht der derart akzentuierten Aussage, das keiner Argumentation mehr zu bedür- 
fen scheint" (The affective mobilization translates into significance — into a statement 
that carries such weight that it seems to require no further argument; transl. C.W.R.). 
Ibid., p. 26. 

10 Quoted from: M. LANZINNER, Der Aufstand der Niederlande und der Reichstag zu Speyer 
1570, in: H. ANGERMEIER / E. MEUTHEN (ed.), Fortschritte in der Geschichtswissenschaft 
durch Reichstagsaktenforschung, Gottingen 1988, pp. 102-118, esp. p. 102. 
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informed by self-interest — which was telling, but also peculiar. Orange, Hoorne 
and Egmont had been added to the Reichsmatrikel (Imperial register) and thus 
officially belonged to the Empire, and yet the question of the Netherlands' 
Imperial standing in government and administrative practice often turned out 
to need further clarification.” 

In a later phase of reception, Egmont and Hoorne were detached from the 
immediate politics of the day. They appeared as a warning against Spanish tyr- 
anny and served as illustrative examples in general political and theoretical 
reflections. In the German pamphlets of the Thirty Years' War, the beheading 
frequently figured into the context of *metapolitical" discussions. These dealt 
with, for instance, the issue of fair and effective rule or what actually may have 
entitled Philip 11 to afflict world with war for so long. Should not the king have 
rather followed the example of Emperor Augustus and established his own pax 
augustana?? 

In similar contexts, however, Egmont and Hoorne were only mentioned in 
passing. This shows, nevertheless, that their names circulated beyond merely 
the Dutch context, and, furthermore, that they were already given the "free- 
dom fighter garb" more or less automatically as obvious victims of Spanish 
tyranny. This was particularly the case because they could still be counted as 
part of the imaginary empire of the "teutschen Libertet."? In the final analysis, 


11 See: ARNDT, Das Heilige Römische Reich und die Niederlande, et al. pp. 32-94. On the 
term “Paradigmawechsel im staatlichen Konfliktaustrag zwischen Ständestaat und 
Frühabsolutismus" (paradigm shift in the handling of conflicts between corporate stat- 
ism and early absolutism, transl. C.W.R.), see: Ibid., p. 54. 

12 . Campanella's adversary thus notes in his commentary: CAMPANELLA, Compendium libro- 
rum politicorum de Papana, p. H-v to p. liij-v. Regarding the discussions on equitable and 
effective rule, in which Bello, D. Honorio, Boccalini and other political thinkers are cited, 
see: Ibid., incl. pp. H-v. 

13 Particularly speculative, but worth considering is the idea that Egmont and Hoorne in 
this situation already effectively anticipated the dichotomy between German particu- 
larism and romantic centralism or universalism. The fact that this North-South divide 
already played a role in the ideological arena is indicated, for example, by the ontologi- 
cally presented antithesis between “teutsche Libertet" and "Spanish tyranny” and is also 
manifested, as discussed above, in Campanella's political theories and in their reception 
in Germany. Despite the constant lustre of his political agenda, Campanella dreamed of 
one world government. See: G. Bock, Politisches Interesse und philosophische Spekulation, 
Tübingen 1974 incl. pp. 195-229, and J.M. HEADLEY, Tommaso Campanella and the 
Transformation of the World, Princeton NJ 1997, pp. 197-315. 
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June 5, 1568 proved to be a “vergegenkiinftiges” (*past-present-futurizing") 
event as an associative nexus between Emperor Augustus and Machiavelli.!* 

Now that an overview has been given of the main spheres of action of the 
Egmont narrative, a description is called for of certain trends of their inner 
development. How did the mythogenetic process take place, and what stages 
can be distinguished within it? 

In the beginning, it was not the word, but the swoop of the blade. The enor- 
mity of the event was manifested the moment in which the executioner sepa- 
rated Egmont's head from his torso. An investigation into his afterlife, therefore, 
cannot begin any later than just at the point of this da capo severance. The fact 
that the event on June 5, 1568 was more or less immediately immortalized was 
not unusual. As similar situations in the past and present show, such occur- 
rences constitute a fixed component of myth-making processes. 

The Neapolitan fishmonger and one-day king Masaniello, who soon turned 
out to be a tyrant after liberating his fellow citizens, was granted mercy imme- 
diately after his death on the morning of July 16, 1647 and proclaimed to be the 
people's savior. After the murder and posthumous beheading of Masaniello, 
his opponents intended to carry out one final symbolic humiliation in drag- 
ging his body. This, however, turned into a veritable triumph for Masaniello in 
his afterlife, for the mass of Neapolitans sequestered the body and effectively 
rehabilitated it. 

In the tear-gas contaminated Genoa in July 2001, myth-making immedi- 
ately ensued following the murder of demonstrator Carlo Giuliani. From ban- 
ner texts of the time — such as “Carlo Giuliani, presente,” “Let this blood and 
life not have passed in vain" and “You think you've killed him / Carletto lives 
through us" - the impression was given that some of his contemporaries had 
once again revitalized the extinguished life. The ideological exploitation of 
this tragic death in fact ocassionally went so far that Carlo Giuliani's father 
had to make an appeal in the press that reverence and respect be shown for his 
son's actual ideas, rather than those merely attributed to him.!6 


14 The connection to Machiavelli — as we shall see in the historiographical section — was no 
coincidence. In this phase, as the numerous fragments from Strada and Bentivoglio show, 
the boundary between history and political theory was completely fluid. 

15 BERTELLI, Il corpo del re, pp. 230-231. The immediate echo of the execution of Joan of Arc 
also showed signs of an instantaneous afterlife. P. CONTAMINE, Naissance d'une histori- 
ographie. Le souvenir de Jeanne d'Arc, en France et hors de France, depuis le "Procés de son 
innocence" (1455-1456) jusqu'au début du XVE siècle, in: Francia. Forschungen zur westeu- 
ropdischen Geschichte 15 (1987), pp. 233-256, esp. pp. 234-236. 

16 “Che questo sangue e questa vita non siamo [sic!] persi invano” and “Pensate di averlo 
ammazzato / Carletto vive attraverso noi." For the immediate reception of July 20, 2001, 
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Ideological and religious exploitation has always formed part of the ad-hoc 
reaction to incomprehension. This is demonstrated by the Antwerp account, 
which deliberately attempts to “protestantize” the Counts as refusers of the last 
confession.!? 

In Egmont's case, the immediate impact of the incident was simultaneously 
expressed on a documentary level. The analysis of the protohistoriographical 
sources showed, namely, that the first public statements had a decisive influ- 
ence on Egmont's further thematic differentiation. The mythogenesis resem- 
bled a genealogical or thyrsic structure. No matter how far it branched out, it 
always had a certain amount of “iconic constancy,’ which sprang from a single 
kernel.!® The main supplier of the Egmont myth seems to have been Ulloa. His 
assessment influenced in a way the course of the afterlife, both the pro-Spanish 
as well as the anti-Spanish strain. This was evidenced, for example, by Orange's 
desperate search for an anti-Ulloa. In addition, the Venetian author offered de- 
tails that were both small (e.g. the element of the handkerchief or the weep- 
ing Spaniards) and large in their scope. Just as Egmont's relative prominence 
was already apparent in his work, so was Hoorne's shrinking importance. This 
was specifically conveyed in his moralistic concluding remark about Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont: "Also endet der unglückselig ubelgerathschlagter Herr sein 
leben zu Brüssel am fail platz."? ("And so the tragically ill-advised gentleman 
ended his life in Brussels on the market place”) (transl. R.C.R.) This appraisal 


which, with the venue worship and sleep-in initiatives, actually showed wide agreement 
with the collective response in Brussels in 1568 and Naples in 1647, see: La Repubblica, 
incl. July 22, 2001, p. 9; August, 1 2001, p. 6; August 3, 2001, p. 4; August 21, 2001, p. 4. For the 
complaints of Carlo Giuliani's father, who was professionally active in the trade union 
CGIL and is therefore difficult to include among the anti-left wing, see: La Repubblica, 
et al. July 22, 2001, p. 9; August 19, 2001, p. 8. 

17  Seefromp.65in this book; and: EL KENZ, Les büchers du roi, pp. 212-213. 

18 For “ikonische Konstanz" (iconic constancy) as the main feature of the myth, see: 
BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, p. 165. 

19 ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 31r. Egmont's major prominence was already envis- 
aged from the start and finally stood out as soon as interest in the subject shifted in the 
historiographical phase from the incident to the Count's personality (Strada, Bentivoglio, 
etc.). Egmont's considerable fame was already a fact during his lifetime: *ma tutte le altre 
ha passato quella (turbolentia; R.C.R.) d'hiermattina, essendo stato publicamente ta- 
gliato il capo al conte d' Egmont, et al conte d' Horne (...) che é stato spettacolo mise- 
rando, et con dolore incredibile di tutta questa terra, massimamente del conte d'Egmonte 
[my emphasis, R.C.R. ].” Quoted from a letter written by Guicciardini, dated June 6, 1568: 
Lettere di Giovan Battista Guicciardini a Cosimo e Francesco de' Medici scritte dal belgio dal 
1559—1577, ed. by M. BATTISTINI, Brussels / Rome 1949, p. 316. 
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further shows that Egmont’s afterlife was already beginning retrospectively in 
his own lifetime.?° 

Despite its premature form, Ulloa's book also hints at the emergence of a 
need for synthesis. As mentioned earlier, Ulloa was probably moved to write 
the Gründliche Beschreibung because of the curiosity of his contemporaries. 
Clearer evidence of a need for an overview is found in the case of Henricpetri. 
The publisher wrote in his foreword that there had been such a great demand 
for books about the Dutch unrest, that, after having already published some 
Dutch-minded songs about it, he requested a history book be written and 
found a suitable author through his circle of acquaintances in Henricpetri.?! 

Another striking feature of the mythogenesis lay in the contradiction that 
theimpact of June 5,1568 was initially tied to the politics of the day, site-specific 
and temporary, but had actually already contained some enduring elements. 
The afterlife of Egmont developed in the Roman Empire primarily in the con- 
text of the leyenda negra. In the Basel reception, there was no shortage of at- 
tempts to take recourse to the Swiss situation.?? The journalistic debates in 


20 This idea, for example, is represented by the assertion that the jealous Alba killed Egmont 
because of his great fame. This mechanism of ex post facto mythmaking is also evident in 
the rumor circulating in the Dutch pamphlets that Philip 11 had long intended to have the 
Count killed. 

21  HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, preface from Apuarius pp. ii-v. A Newe 
Zeitung auß Brüssel, Basel 1568 (HAB Wolfenbüttel: A: 108.16 Quod [4.] was in fact pub- 
lished by Apuarius in 1568 that was nearly identical to the Newe Jümerliche und Tyrannisch 
Zeytung analyzed above. Apuarius' interest in the unrest in the Lage Landen mainly 
stemmed - as explained above - from his cooperation with the Southern Netherlands 
Protestant exile Thomas Guarinus. See: VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri, pp. 199, 
209. Aitsinger also mentioned in his preface that it was appropriate to publish an over- 
view of the Dutch Revolt. Several friends had urged him to write such a book in High 
German. In this case, the emphasis did not need to be placed on the regional-cultural 
text as in Ludovico Guicciardini, but rather on a depiction of the Spanish-Dutch con- 
flict. See: AITSINGER, Niderldndische Beschreibung, 1584, pp. 3-4. The above-mentioned 
perception of an ever-increasing desire for synthesis is actually largely consistent with 
Jan Romein’s tried and tested phase theory, J.M. ROMEIN, De geschiedschrijving over de 
Tachtigjarige Oorlog. Een historiografische studie, in: Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 56 (1941), 
PP- 225-257. 

22  Apuarius wrote that "Alba sampt seinen Spaniern / haben alle ding geendert / und auff- 
gehebt / es seye freyheiten oder andere Burgerliche Gerechtigkeit" while Henricpetri 
showered praise on Switzerland's press freedom while writing this book: "Dann dieweil 
ich ausserthalb aller gefahr / einer freyen Oberkeit allein unterworffen / die aller Fürsten 
zwang und Unterthänigkeit ledig" See: HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, 
Preface Apuarius, p. iij-r and ibid. s. A. 
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the Netherlands about the beheading also indicate a spatially and temporally 
limited impact with a high degree of everyday political content. Nonetheless, 
these proto-historiographical sources already contained elements that would 
have a lasting effect, including Alba's personal jealousy, the counts' long- 
planned execution, etc. 

Over time, the growing historiography of the Dutch unrest was not only 
marked by structured compilation and analysis, but, at the same time, there 
was a certain tendency to de-historicize that verged on anachronism. A strik- 
ing Dutch example of this was provided in the case of the Batavi myth concoct- 
ed by Tacitus.?? Unlike Switzerland with William Tell, Germany with Arminius 
and, though of more recent origin, France with Joan of Arc, the Lage Landen 
did not have a compelling hero from antiquity or for that matter a preexisting 
mythical starting point to fall back on. In addition, compared to the figures 
just mentioned, Egmont was much too recent, familiar, and controversial to be 
presented straight away as a figurehead for all Dutch people. 

The myths of Tell and Arminius are also not considered to have emerged 
rapidly, however, but rather ex post facto with a time lag. In their development, 
a greater, consciously experienced, and perhaps even intentionally created 
passage of time seems to have been at issue. The genealogical inquiries that 
were made at the same time to legitimize their origins scientifically were only 
an apparent contradiction.?* As mythical material, the distant past was more 
convenient than the present because it could be freely formed within cer- 
tain boundaries.?* Moreover, the ancient myth met the demand for doubling 
as readily as it did the legitimation requirement of reconstructing one single 
origin — ie. a clear genealogical line — of one's own people. Provided that 


23 | SCHÓFFER, The Batavian Myth, pp. 89-95. 
24 . BIETENHOLZ, Historia and Fabula, pp. 170—177, 180-84, 189-90, 216-19. Jeanne d' Arc, 





which was initially still Jeanne Darc, was also later deliberately aristocraticized into 
Jeanne d'Arc: HUPPERT, The idea of perfect history, p. 205. According to Jolles, who had 
clearly undertaken a morphological (rather than historical) analysis, in the case of Joan 
of Arc (unlike Tell) *(...) [lag] zwischen dem Geschehen und der Form, in der sich das 
Geschehen vergegenwartigt (...), kein Zeitabschnitt. Die Grenze, die man notgedrungen 
und zur besseren Erklärung zwischen einem ‘wirklichen’ Geschehen und dem ‘gesteiger- 
ten’ Geschehen der Mythe machen kónnte, ist hier vóllig aufgehoben." (“[B]etween the 
event and the form in which the event was brought to mind there was no time interval. 
Here, the boundary which one might be forced to draw for the sake of better of also better 
clarifying the difference between the "real" event and the “heightened” mythical event is 
completely eliminated,” transl. C. W.R.). Quoted from: JOLLES, Einfache Formen, p. 123. 

25 What is typically called the “ikonische Konstanz" (“iconic constancy”) also necessitates 
per se an internal associative limit. 
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there was a close affinity between /ogos and myth, the two trends mutually 
determined each other. During the Renaissance, objectivity (logos) became, 
methodologically, increasingly important. However, epistemologically, this 
"scientification" of history writing was often driven by myth that provided its 
very contents. 2 By and large, the Egmont material first still had to “thaw” be- 
fore the Count could be formed into a truly mythical figure in the historio- 
graphical workshop. This topic will be addressed in the next part of the present 
study. 


26 Jolles on the relationship between logos and myth: “Erkenntnis mit der Maske der Mythe 
und die Mythe in der Larve der Erkenntnis sind sozusagen gern gesehene Erscheinungen 
bei dem Mummenschanz des menschlichen Denkens" ("Knowledge with the mask of 
myth and myth in the chrysalis of knowledge are, as it were, welcome signs in the mas- 
querade of human thought,’ transl. C. W.R.) Quoted from: JoLLES, Einfache Formen, p. n. 


PART 2 


To Exploit the Anachronism: Egmont 
in Historiography 


CHAPTER 10 


Preliminary Remarks on the Source Corpus 


The afterlife of Egmont was only truly assured once the leap had been made 
to historiography. If the focus, mediated by eyewitness reports, pamphlets 
and personal recollections, had only been on the Count' fate, all of these 
testimonies would soon have become as worthless as months-old newspa- 
per commentary. This was not to be the case, however. Within a few decades, 
proto-historiography proved to be a mythogenetic “sporangia,” which actually 
initiated a process of “mycorrhiza.”! The botanical term mycorrhiza refers to 
the biocenosis between fungi and the roots of plants. Thanks to this biological 
process, funghi (though not exclusively) are capable of reproducing by settling 
down into the tissue of the roots and then annexing them (see Appendix 2, 
Process of mycorrhiza, part 1). From the outside, it seems as if the roots in this 
“conquest” are overlapped and completely taken up (Process of mycorrhiza, 
part 2). Ultimately, it is the organisms at the root tips that produce new fruits 
under favorable circumstances (Process of mycorrhiza, part 3). 

Several features cause the Egmont myth to appear like a “cultural fungus.” 
Just as fungus penetrates into the tissue of the roots, myth also tends to infil- 
trate the cultural fabric to appropriate the whole range of cultural expressions 
(literature, painting, music, monuments, etc.) — to overlap and take them up 
with its own concept. Both funghi and myths are characterized by a substrate- 
conditioned existence. On the one hand, external conditions are instrumental 
in determining viability; on the other, the fixed location ensures a continu- 
ity of new testimonies that however always germinate from the same symbio- 
sis and repeatedly reveal individual traits, despite the constant condition of 
sterilization.” 


1 See the appendices to this study illustrating the biological process of mycorrhiza. 

2 Blumenberg has called this property of the myth the “reelle Epigenesis“ (real epigenesis): 
“Die Unerschópflichkeit der mythischen Figur wird an ihrer Rezeption manifest, doch nicht 
in der Weise der bloßen Sichtbarmachung dessen, was als Práformation schon darin geruht 
haben mag. Es ist eine reelle Epigenesis. Sie kann jedoch nicht unabhàngig gedacht werden 
von ihrem stándigen Ausgangspunkt, der für eine von ‘Quellen’ abhangige Tradition nun ein- 
mal nichts anderes sein kann als der in die Schriftlichkeit eingegangene Endzustand einer 
unbekannten mündlichen Vorgeschichte. (“The inexhaustible nature of the mythical figure 
is manifest in its reception, but not in the way of a mere visual expression of what might have 
rested there as a preformation. It is a real epigenesis. However, it cannot be considered inde- 
pendently of its permanent point of departure, which, for a tradition dependent on 'sources' 
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Due to the specific mythogenetic research perspective of the present study, 
the historiographical sources have been selected using the criterion of "last- 
ing impact." The starting point for this is the chronological terminus already 
established at the outset: The intensive engagement with Egmont and the his- 
tory of the Dutch Revolt in the Weimar Classicism and the Brabant Revolution. 
Drawing on the latest research literature, the most important historiographical 
sources have been selected that were consulted by Schiller and Goethe. This 
literature yielded a list in which a particularly striking number of non-Dutch 
titles are present. The source material? used by Schiller clearly demonstrates 
this: 


Anderson, Adam, Historische und chronologische Geschichte des Handels 
von den ültesten bis auf jezzige Zeiten Part 3 (Riga 1775). 

Apologie ou defense de tres illustre Prince Guillaume par la grace de dieu 
Prince d'Orange (...) (1581). 

Bentivoglio, Guido, Della guerra di Fiandra (Venice 1645). 

Burgundius, Nicolaus, (...) Historia Belgica (Ingolstadt 1629). 

Gaius Julius Caesar, De bello Gallico. 

Memoires de Messire Philippe de Comines (...) 4 vols. (London / Paris 1747). 

Dinothus, Richard, (...) De bello civili Belgico (...) (Basel 1586). 

Dio Cassius, Historia Romana. 

Discours sur la blessure de Monseigneur le Prince d'Orange (1582). 

Fischer, F.C.J., Geschichte des teutschen Handels 2 parts (Hanover 1785). 

Grotius, Hugo, Annales et historiae de rebus Belgicis (Amsterdam 1657). 

Hopperus, Joachim, Recueil et memorial des troubles des Pays Bas du Roy, 
in: Vita Viglii ab Aytta Zuichemi Ab ipso Viglio scripta, Ejusque, nec con 
Joachimi Hopperi (...) opera historica vol. 2 (The Hague 1743). 

Meteren, Emanuel van, Eygentliche und vollkommene Beschreibung deß 
Niderländischen Kriegs (Amsterdam 1627). 


can after all be nothing more than the final written state of an unknown oral history,” transl. 
C.W.R.). Quoted from: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, p. 305. 

3 F. SCHILLER, Werke und Briefe in zwölf Bänden. Volume 6: Historische Schriften und 
Erzählungen I, ed. by O. Dann, Frankfurt am Main 2000, pp. 756—758. The list recorded here 
concerns a slightly edited and abridged version, with however the same titles. With respect to 
Goethe, the field of German Studies has so far recognized Strada and van Meteren as the pri- 
mary sources for Egmont. See: H. WAGENER, Johann Wolfgang Goethe. Egmont: Erläuterungen 
und Dokumente, Stuttgart? 1998, p. 43. According to Guglia, Goethe may have also consulted 
writers like Grotius, de Thou, and Wagenaar, yet he was not able to clearly establish an appro- 
priation of their historical depictions. GUGLIA, Die historischen Quellen von Goethes Egmont, 
in: Zeitschrift für Allgemeine Geschichte 3 (1886), pp. 384—392. 
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Meursius, Johannes, Gulielmus Auriacus, sive de rebus toto Belgio (...) 
(Amsterdam 1638). 

Neuville, Histoire de Guillaume 1. Prince d'Orange (Amsterdam 1689). 

Procés criminels des Comtes d'Egmont, du Prince de Horne, et autres 
Seigneurs flamands (...) 2 vols. (Amsterdam 1753). 

Reidanus, Everhard, Belgarum, aliarumque gentium, annales (Leiden 
1633). 

Spittler, Ludwig Timotheus., Entwurf der Geschichte der Spanischen 
Inquisition, in: Sammlung der Instructionen des Spanischen Inquisitions- 
Gericht (Hanover 1788). 

Strada, Famiano, De bello belgico decades duae (Frankfurt am Main 1651). 

Tacitus, Opera (Agricola, Annales, Historiae, De origine et situ Germanorum) 

Thou, Jacques-Auguste de, Historiarum sui temporis (Frankfurt am Main 
1614). 

Vita Viglii ab Aytta Zuichemi, Ab ipso Viglio scripta (...) vol. 1 (The Hague 
1743). 

Viglii ab Aytta Zuichemi epistolae politicae et historicae ad Joachimum 
Hopperum Equitem (...) vol. 1 (The Hague 1743). 

Voltaire, Essai sur l'histoire générale et sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations 
(Paris 1756). 

Wagenaar, Jan, Allgemeine Geschichte der Vereinigten Niederlande 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1756-1758). 

Watson, Robert, Histoire du regne de Philippe 11 2 vols. (Amsterdam 1777). 


The main reason that the Egmont theme blossomed under the “Weimar sky” 
was that the related histories were so pervasive and easily accessible. In 
other words, Goethe and Schiller followed directly on the existing strand of 
the European reception. Ifthe Egmont material had failed to cross the coun- 
try's borders after the Count's death and thus not been included as a motif 
in the widely read works of authors such as Brantóme, de Thou, Strada and 
Voltaire, it is unlikely that this subject would have stimulated the imagina- 
tion of Weimar's two leading lights. This was partly because neither Goethe 
nor Schiller linked the intellectual-historical tradition to literary life in the 
Netherlands. Beyond this, the Egmont theme was typically not transmitted 
in the 17th and early 18th century via Dutch or German poets in Europe, but 
rather the French.^ 


4 Thelack of an Egmont reception in the German and Dutch Renaissance and Baroque litera- 
ture is discussed in more detail at the beginning of the book's third part. 
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The fact that Dutch-speaking historiographical book titles were notice- 
ably absent in Goethe's and Schiller's list of sources did not necessarily mean 
that all the writers were of non-Dutch origin. Some historians such as Hugo 
Grotius and Nicolaus Burgundius wrote their books Latin, while the works of 
other prominent Dutch authors such as Emanuel van Meteren and Everhard 
van Reyd were soon published in other common international languages.5 An 
outstanding author in the early historiography of the Dutch Revolt like Pieter 
Christiaenszoon Bor remained unfamiliar to foreign audiences and, as far 
as we know, his writings did not make it onto Schiller’s or Goethe's lectern. 
Nevertheless, his work is included in the analysis for the simple reason that 
Bor's book had a decisive influence on the rest of early historiography of the 
Dutch Revolt and thus indirectly on the reception of Goethe and Schiller. This 
could hardly be said about a writer like Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft, who was not 
published until after van Meteren, de Thou, Strada, and Bentivoglio. 

In addition, besides the Dutch authors, there was also a group of foreign 
historians who had written their books in a language that was accessible to the 
Weimar literati, such as the Italians Strada and Bentivoglio, the Frenchmen 
Dinothus and de Thou, and the Englishman Watson. The latter author will not 
by the way be discussed because his book did not actually treat the history of 
the Dutch Revolt, but rather chiefly the rule of Philip 11. An inclusion of this 
literature on the government of the Spanish king would go beyond the scope 
of this work.$ 

Voltaire's assessment of June 5, 1568 had its own mythmaking characteris- 
tics. Apart from the fact that he contributed nothing substantial to the Egmont 
theme, however, the mythogenetic output of his work is more or less situat- 
ed in the intellectual-historical period preceding Weimar Classicism and the 
Brabant Revolution. It will therefore be discussed, along with the issuance of 
the trial documents, in the third part of this study. 

Because of this same mythogenetic research perspective, which assesses all 
sources exclusively from the point of view of the impact of their historical re- 


5 According to Arndt, van Meteren's depiction of the Dutch Revolt is found in a significant 
number of German libraries, demonstrating its prevalence and popularity: ARNDT, Das 
Heilige Rómische Reich und die Niederlande, pp. 301-302. For the numerous translations 
of van Meteren's book and the transcription of van Reyd's book into Latin, see: HAITSMA 
MULIER, Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers, pp. 284—287 and 343. 

6 In reference to Egmont, Robert Watson's History of the Reign of Philipp the Second, King of 
Spain (1777) does not contain any relevant information. The same also applies to the follow- 
ing titles and authors from Schiller's list of sources: Mémoires de Messire Philippe de Comines, 
Discours sur la Blessure de Monseigneur le Prince d' Orange, Anderson, Fischer, Neuville and 
Spittler. 
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ception (i.e. their contribution to the afterlife Egmont), the correspondence 
and memoirs of contemporary State Council members Viglius ab Aytta and 
Joachim Hopperus also fall outside of the scope of this investigation. To have 
any impact on the myth's metabolism in the historiographical phase, an au- 
thor's work must first be published and distributed, which did not happen in 
the case of these two statesmen until 1743. Added to this was the fact that their 
depictions (which neither corresponded to the already treated eyewitness ac- 
counts, nor the conventional historiography, and which essentially resembled 
insider reports from the government's meetings) only extended to 1566 in two 
of the three cases." 

In any event, to avoid the impression that only the contribution of anti- 
Spanish Dutch historiography to the afterlife of Egmont is represented, I will 
now briefly discuss the offerings in Southern Dutch historiography, even 
though Goethe and Schiller did not consult them (except for Burgundius) as 
sources.? Just as the power of lumination can only be demonstrated in con- 
trast to darkness, the comparison to the opposing side illustrates the particular 
richness and value of the Northern Dutch variant. Besides the fact that the 
Catholic historiography represented instructive reference material and also a 
"narrative pass-through" to a historian like Strada, there was another reason to 
turn to Southern Dutch historians like Haraeus: to illustrate the political and 
religious power factor. This was also already specified at this time under the 
aegis of historiography.? 

Despite this list of individual authors, the following does not always offer 
a systematic, author-specific presentation. This is because, ultimately, the re- 
spective authors themselves were not of central importance, but rather their 
final product was - or, within this research framework: the overall mythogenet- 
ic picture of their statements. Moreover, as will be discussed later, the practice 
of transcription was so commonplace that even a strict author-based account 
would only bring to light the author's intentions in a very vague manner. Given 


7 Hopperus Recueil ou Mémorial des Troubles des Pays Bas du Roy covers the period 1559-1566, 
while Viglius from Aytta's Discours sur le régne de Philip II and La source et le commencement 
des troubles (...) centered on the years up to 1566 and the period from 1563 to 1572. In the latter 
book, a depiction of the beheading of the two counts was surprisingly missing. 

8 Both Viglius ab Aytta and Hopperus belonged to the pro-Spanish Catholic camp, and despite 
expressing some criticism e.g. against Alba's arbitrary rule, both statesmen were regarded as 
loyal servants: F. POSTMA, Viglius van Aytta en Joachim Hopperus tegenover de Nederlandse 
opstand, in: Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 102 (1987) 
n0. 1, pp. 29-43. 

9 On historiography within the vortex of religious strife, see: R. DE SCHRYVER, Historiografie. 
Vijfentwintig eeuwen geschiedschrijving van West-Europa, Leuven 1997, pp. 213-228. 
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the indicated research perspective, edition-historical analyses are also sought 
here in vain. A schematic representation of the “genealogical” transmission of 
the Egmont material throughout the centuries can be found in Appendix 4. 

The following related questions underlie the analysis of the present histo- 
riographical sources: Which Egmont survived in the historiography, what ele- 
ments was he composed of and (equally important, if not more meaningful) 
what properties went missing in the transition to the historiographical phase? 
And, finally, as a description of the particular interest in this historical figure is 
paramount: What exactly was the cause of the fascination that emanated from 
each Egmont redivivus? 

When proto-historiographical accounts responded to the immediacy and 
the many-sidedness of the beheading’s impact, historiography, namely, tended 
to elucidate the personal role of the involved parties and thus the whole com- 
plexity of the facts. For this reason, the depiction of Egmont as a person will be 
at the forefront of the analysis. In order to adequately assess the specific con- 
tours of the portrait of Egmont, the historiographical representation of Egmont 
is occasionally (specifically where the text in question gives rise to it) reflected 
in the corresponding image of William of Orange. Here, the Count defines the 
paradigm. Thus, while the comparison with the prince extends up to 1568, it 
purposely does not include the context surrounding Orange's assassination 
in 1584. 

The decision to use “the Silent" instead of Hoorne as a persona comparatio- 
nis stems, on the one hand, from the simple fact that Philipp de Montmorency 
is paid scant attention in the relevant sources as an independent figure. On the 
other hand, as we will see below, the juxtaposition of Egmont and Orange al- 
lows for the illustration of some contemporary political-theoretical doctrines. 
It will be shown that the historians of the early modern period were concerned 
not only with transmitting and recounting past events. They also tried to apply 
the historical events to the political-theoretical and practical demands of 
the day. 


CHAPTER 11 


A Historiographical Subgenus: Herography 


The phenomenon of historiography as a forum of political-theory formation 
pertained less, of course, to its subgenre, or what will simply be referred to here 
as "herography" The authors of this biographical form — which hearkened back 
to a venerable tradition shaped primarily by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, 
and the medieval saints and had been revitalized by, among others, Giorgio 
Vasari and Paolo Giovio — tended to favor descriptions of personal virtues and 
the qualities of an individual's character! 

An author like Brantóme (official name Pierre de Bourdeille), who in his 
heart was still devoted to the medieval knight ideal, was mostly attracted to 
great deeds and only evaluated their effects from a military-tactical standpoint.? 
This penchant for grandeur was certainly also in part due to the tradition of 
the biographical genre that was characterized by an ideal-typical perspec- 
tive and still relied heavily on medieval hagiography. Brantóme's biographical 
sketches thus mainly concentrated on the character type and the res gestae 
themselves.? 

Since the herographic portraits as a genre deviate from conventional histo- 
riography, they will be subjected to a separate analysis. Nonetheless, these de- 
pictions are intentionally assigned to the corpus of historiographical sources, 
first of all because they were published with a considerable time lag following 
the described event, and thus show the more detached perspective of the later 
(versus the proto-historiographical) observer. In addition, Egmont's inclusion 
in the gallery of celebrated men had already given him a permanent place in 
the European collective memory. In this sense, herography was an influential 
phenomenon insofar as it established the respective candidates as permanent 
fixtures in the cultural life. The emphasis of fame accordingly shifted with this 


1 Brantóme was inspired by Plutarch, among others. See: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. 
Amour et gloire au temps des Valois, p. 407. For Vasari and Giovio: E. FUETER, Geschichte der 
neueren Historiographie, New York 1968, pp. 51-55, 96-98. 

2 See:R.L. KILGOUR, Brantöme’s Account of Sixteenth-Century Chivalry, in: Harvard studies and 
notes in philology and literature 19 (1937), pp. 19-150, esp. pp. 128, 133-135. 

3 “For Brantóme biography is a rhapsody of enumerated perfections. It is an inventory of traits 
and deeds, which, once fortuitous and isolated, are transformed by the very biographical 
process into a myth of perfection, exemplary and archetypal." Quoted from: R.D. COTTRELL, 
Brantöme. The Writer as Portraitist of His Age, Geneva 1970, p. 77. See also: Ibid., pp. 68-71. 
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new role. The mere fact of being included in the hall of fame was emphasized 
over the acts that justified his very classification as hero. Herography, in other 
words, became as self-evident as Tv and Internet are today.* 

Just we now consult lexicons and research the Internet to satisfy our curi- 
osity, many early modern readers would also have automatically reached for 
books such as Les Vies des Hommes Illustres grands Capitaines estrangers de son 
temps (known in short form as Grands Capitaines). With regard to Brantóme's 
work, it clearly influenced widely circulated reference works, such as Zedler's 
Universallexikon and Louis Moreri's Le grand dictionaire historique.” 

The selection alone of noteworthy persons revealed something about the 
author's views and preferences, but also about the reputations of the respec- 
tive hommes illustres. Alongside Egmont, for example, Brantóme considered 
William of Orange and his brother Louis of Nassau (albeit without an individ- 
ual depiction) worthy of his propylaea. In light of Brantóme's close attention to 
the external appearance of his heroes, his personal encounter with them may 
also have played a role in his selection.® 

In contrast, in the Ritratti of the Apulian writer-historian Scipione Ammirato 
(1531-1601), Egmont, along with Emperor Charles v and two French notables, 
represented the only northern European among mainly contemporary Italian 
luminaries. In addition to numerous princes and popes, these included artists 
and scholars like Pietro Aretino, Machiavelli, Francesco Guicciardini, Pietro 
Bembo, Giovanni della Casa, and many other leading lights.” 


4 Onthe consecutive nature of herography: P. EICHEL-LOJKINE, Le Siécle des Grands Hommes. 
Les recueils des Vies d'hommes illustres avec portraits du XVI? siècle, Leuven / Paris 2001, 
PP- 99-100. 

5 Even before its publication between 1665 and 1666, parts of Brantóme's text were already 
circulating in French court circles. Not only were the tart les dames gallantes and their secret 
lives at court universally well received, but so were les grands capitaines. For the Brantóme 
reception, see: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au temps des Valois, incl. 
pp. 437-441. For Brantôme as a source of Zedler's and Moreri's encyclopedias, see: Grosses 
vollständiges Universallexikon Aller Wissenschaften und Künste (...), vol. 8, Halle / Leipzig 
1734, p. 323; and L. MORERI, Le Grand Dictionnnaire Historique (...), vol. 3, Amsterdam?? 1740, 
P- 33- 

6 According to his own testimony, Brantóme says that he had personally met both Egmont and 
Orange, as well as his brother Louis of Nassau: P. DE BOURDEILLE (Seigneur de BRANTÓME), 
Oeuvres (...) contenant Les vies des Hommes Illustres et grands Capitaines estrangers de son 
temps, vol. 5, The Hague 1740, pp. 205-210. See Brantóme as well for the visit of the brothers of 
Nassau to Pierre de Bourdeille's estate: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au 
temps des Valois, incl. pp. 272-274. 

7 This gradual demilitarization and increasing aestheticization characterized the develop- 
ment of the herographic genre in the humanistic period: EICHEL-LOJKINE, Le Siécle des 
Grands Hommes, pp. 65-67. 
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This societal relaxing of the category of the illustrious was mainly caused 
by growing meritocracy. Moreover, the term aristocracy had again literally be- 
come a demand for "aristoi." To have a name was not enough - it was necessary 
to acquire one. From now on, it was not the title, but only the name that estab- 
lished the status of the “exceptional.’® Seen from this perspective, the very ab- 
sence of Egmont in a gallery of heroes could also have a great deal of meaning. 
In André Thevet's (1504-1592) collection of universal-historical personalities, 
for example, the Count was not given a separate entry. Egmont rather served 
posthumously as a “water carrier" for the Duke of Alba, providing important 
substance for the latter's panegyric depiction. Alba's portrait here was accom- 
panied by a certain degree of historical misrepresentation. According Thevet, 
Les Gueux (the beggars) had been up to mischief, “(...) qu'il n'y auoit aucun 
Seigneur si osé ny si hardy, qui osast demeurer en Flandre, ains furent les uns 
constraints se retirer en Allemaigne, les autres és Isles voisines de Hollande." 
(“(...) that no Lord was so bold and audacious that he dared to stay in Flanders; 
they were all forced to witdraw themselves, either to Germany or to adjacent 
islands in Holland.”) (transl. R.C.R.). As this particular reading had it, Alba was 
a liberator: 


Et eut duré une telle & si estrange captiuité, si le Roy Catholique n'eut 
enuoyé son armee soubz la conduicte du Duc d'Albe, qui fit bien rabaisser 
les cornes à tous les rebelles: mais encores furent ils plus estonnez, quand 
on commenga à mettre la main sur quelques uns des plus huppez, la 
plus-part desquels passa au fil de l'espee, & entre autres les Comtes des 
Aiguemont & de Nort-folt.? 


8 With regard to the demand for the exceptional: "Le point de départ, signifié par le mot “il- 
lustre" ou ses synonymes, tend à subordonner l'histoire à un principe de fuite vers un point 
optimal, apothéose d'une gloire dont on recense les diverses manifestations au cours des 
siécles" Quoted from: C.G. DUBOIS, L'individu comme moteur historiographique, in: Nouvelle 
Revue du XVI siécle 19 (2001) no. 1, pp. 83-106, esp. p. 90. On the inadequacy of mere names: 
pp. 83-85. Here, then, were the first signs of a secular change in values from "quality (ascrip- 
tion) to performance (achievement)." See: N. LUHMANN, Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik. 
Studien zur Wissenssoziologie der modernen Gesellschaft, vol. 1, Frankfurt am Main 1980, p. 93. 

9 Quoted from: A. THEVET, Les vrais pourtraits et vies des hommes illustres (1584), vol. 2, Delmar 
NY 1973, p. 484. Apart from the observation that not Alba, but the Geuzen were the cause of 
the mass flight from the Netherlands, the particulars on the commission for the Antwerp 
Alba statue were wrong. According to Thevet, the estates of Flanders pushed to have it made, 
an odd assertion considering that the same statue was ordered to be removed and remelted 
three or four years later by a high authority. See: THEVET, Les vrais pourtraits, vol. 2, p. 485. 
On the commission from Alba to have his own statue poured using war material captured 
from the victory at the Battle of Jemmingen (July 21, 1568), and the statue's later removal: 
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And this strange suppression would have continued if the Catholic king 
had not sent his army under the command of the Duke of Alba, who left 
all the rebels feeling humiliated: but they were even more surprised when 
some of the more prominent persons were persecuted, amongst others 
the Counts of Egmont and Nort-folt, most of them killed by the sword. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


Considering that the peripatetic monk-scholar Thevet belonged to the retinue 
of Queen Mother Catherine de Medici, the Hispanophile and pro-Catholic in- 
flections in his portraits are understandable. Also, when looking at the individ- 
uals whom Thevet chronicled in his list, it is remarkable that, besides William 
of Orange, it also lacked any notable Huguenots. Outright suppression was 
apparently the preferred alternative for purging someone from the collective 
memory, whereas specifically parading a negative example would have only 
drawn attention to itself.!0 

Egmont was even in some cases deliberately kept under wraps beyond 
the Rhine. The Dutch-born, but German-speaking Baroque poet Aegidius 
Albertinus (1560-1620) described Orange in Der teutschen recreation oder 
Lusthauß as the “allerfürnembsten unnd denckwürdigisten Mans: und 
Weibspersonen / so von anfang der Welt hero gelebt" ("The most prominent 
and memorable male and female ever") His discussion of the prince was, to 
be sure, exceedingly negative. Albertinus held him to be the “(...) fürnemsten 
Anhetzer und Ursacher der Niderländischen Empörung und darauß erfolgter 
so vil Jahrlang gewehrter Krieg / Blutuergiessens / Jammers und Noth.” (“The 
most important agitator and instigator of the Dutch troubles and the subse- 
quent enduring war / bloodshed / despair and misery”) (transl. R.C.R.) “The 
Silent" “(...) ultimately received his just desserts" for this when he was shot to 
death by Balthasar Gerards.” 

The most conspicuous absence, however, was Lamoral of Egmont. This over- 
sight is all the more evident when considering that room was left in this uni- 
versal historical gallery of honor for a less prominent noble like Peter Ernst 


VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen 
Kriegs, pp. 168-169. 

10 For Thevet's biographical background: THEVET, Les vrais pourtraits, vol. 1, pp. v-xüi. 

11 Quoted from: A. ALBERTINUS, Der teutschen recreation oder Lusthauß, darinn das Leben 
der allerfürnembsten unnd denckwürdigisten Mans: und Weibspersonen /so von anfang der 
Welt hero gelebt (...), Augsburg 1612, p. 244. My thanks to Prof. G.C.A. M. van Gemert for 
directing my attention to this author. 
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Graf von Mansfeld, which moreover included a poem praising his services.!? 
Nevertheless, Albertinus knew of Egmont's fate, for the entry on Alba stated he 
had beheaded “the two counts of Egmont and Hoorne / and others / who had 
conspired against king Philip (...).13 

It should be obvious by now that Egmont represented a significant lacuna 
in Albertinus account. Albertinus could not avoid mentioning Orange be- 
cause of his fame and German origin, so he essentially had to nullify him with 
a defamatory critique. Mansfeld served, as it were, as a model Christian and 
loyal subject of the king for his herography, whereas Egmont was too rebel- 
lious to be ascribed a positive moral character or exemplary status. According 
to the Bavarian court official, who devoted most of his literary activity to the 
Counter-Reformation offensive of his territorial prince Maximilian 1, literature 
was meant to meet precisely this end of moral edification.!* 

Since Egmont and Orange obviously do not always appear in herography 
together, a systematic comparison of their portraits makes little sense. In ad- 
dition, herographies like those mentioned above concentrated more on the 
description of a figure's character than on analyzing his political role. They also 
provide a complete picture in themselves, making the complementing func- 
tion of the comparison largely superfluous. For these reasons, the Egmont biog- 
raphies that have been handed down to us by Brantóme or Scipione Ammirato 
require a separate treatment. 

Brantóme's Grands Capitaines can be described as an illustration of the 
contemporary French knight ideal.5 Egmont's life was also assessed by this 


12 The poem thus reads as follows: “In Belgio omnia dum vastat civile bellum / Mansfeldus, 
& bello & pace fidus perpetuus / Aequitatis custos, aequissimi Regis legatus / Hanc 
provinciam in fide continet servatque / Illaesam cum summo populi commodo, & hi- 
lari / Securitate, unde Mansfeldi nomen apud / Gentem Lucenburgam per secula cha- 
rum manebit." For the Mansfeld entry, see: ALBERTINUS, Der teutschen recreation oder 
Lusthaufs, pp. 289-290. 

13 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 110. 

14 See: G. VAN GEMERT, Fremdsprachige Literatur (Latinität’ und Übersetzungen), in: 
A. MEIER (ed.), Die Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts, Munich 1999, pp. 286—300, esp. pp. 297- 
298; und IDEM, Pikaro-Roman, in: MEIER, Die Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts, pp. 453—470, 
esp. pp. 459-464. For the moral and didactic orientation of Baroque literature in general 
and its genre-specific manifestations: IDEM, Moralisch-didaktische Literatur, in: MEIER, 
Die Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts, pp. 485—501. 

15 The considerable difference between the French knightly prototype and the Italian corti- 
giano ideal had already been noticed by contemporaries: G. DE PIAGGI, Società militare e 
mondo femminile nell'opera di Brantóme, Salerno 1970, pp. 147-165. The predominant type 
in France still had a strong military character, while Baldassare Castiglione turned to the 
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standard, with special emphasis on the military and public-courtly aspect. 
These focal points in fact corresponded to Brantóme's personal frame of refer- 
ence. The respective halves of his “professional” life were dedicated to military 
service and the ladies of the court. Brantóme, however, was unable to live up 
to his ideals in both areas.!® 

Due to a serious fall from his horse in 1584 and the many years of convales- 
cence that followed, he found the opportunity to pen several books, in which 
the military and chivalarous activities stood front and center. It is hard to say 
whether in recording his own experiences and anecdotes he was able to allevi- 
atethe suffering he experienced from his forced absence. In any case, Brantóme 
seems to have considered this absence to be only temporary and thought that 
he could compensate for what was missing with the help of poetic activity. 

When it became clear that he would have to remain on the sidelines, writ- 
ing became a compensatory activity. Though Brantómes dream of playing a 
leading role in the French court life was not realized, he was able to overcome 
this disappointment by writing about it. Occasionally he enriched his portraits 
with personal anecdotes and was thus in essence able to participate for a few 
moments in courtly life." Brantóme's longing for fame and immortality, ac- 
cordingly, was channeled into the field of literature, as the following remark 
from his testament well illustrates: 


Aussy prendre garde que l'imprimeur n'entreprenne ny suppose autre 
nom que le mien, comme cela se faict; autrement je serois frustré de ma 
peine et de la gloire qui mest deue [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].!8 


field of humanae litterae, art and etiquette precisely because of his battlefield experience. 
For this about-face of Castiglione and the redefinition of the cortigiano ideal that resulted 
from it: A. QUONDAM, Introduzione, in: B. CASTIGLIONE, Il Cortigiano, ed. A. QUONDAM, 
Milan 2002, pp. XXVI-XLI. 

16 _KILGOUR, Brantôme. The Writer as Portraitist of His Age, passim. 

17 COTTRELL, Brantöme. The Writer as Portraitist of His Age, pp. 26-27, 34-35, 80, 96-97. It 
was perfectly clear to Pierre de Bourdeille that the portraits of his contemporaries also 
related to him: “Je ne scay si je seray repris d’avoir fait ce conte, car on dit volluntiers que 
tout conte fait de soy n'est pas bon, mais je me suis esgaré ce coup, encor que dans ce livre 
jen aye fait plusieurs de moy-mesme en toutes facons, mais je tais le nom." Brantóme's 
quote is from: COTTRELL, Brantóme. The Writer as Portraitist of His Age, p. 97. 

18 Quote from the testament is found in: A. GRIMALDI, Brantóme et le sens de l' histoire, Paris 
1971, p. 16; for Brantómes attempts to get his writings published, see also p. 15. Pierre de 
Bourdeille went about the chronicling process in his writings in a very meticulous man- 
ner. At first, he wrote his texts himself, but later dictated them to his secretary to save time 
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Also taking care that the publisher does not intervene or propose a name 
different from my name, as is done frequently; otherwise my efforts will 
not be acknowledged and I will be robbed of the glory that is my due [my 
emphasis, R.C.R. ]. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Tragically, it was his external circumstances that steered him toward a brilliant 
military career. The prerequisites looked extremely promising: As the scion of 
an important noble family from Perigord, Brantóme was able to grow up at 
court thanks to his grandmother, who was the chief steward of Margaret of 
Navarre. There, he developed an early passion for jousting tournaments. When 
he lived later as a student in Paris, his older brothers Jean and André participat- 
ed in the last major battles of the era (1552-53 against Emperor Charles v). Just 
as the nineteen-year old nobleman was planning to begin his military career, 
the Habsburgs settled the conflict with the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559).9 
This peace apparently lasted too long for Brantóme: 


J'en (des voyages; R.C.R.) ay faict sept hors de la France, lorsque la paix 
y estoit, pour chercher advanture, fust pour guerre (...), fust en Italie, en 
Escosse, Angleterre, Espaigne, Portugal (...), en Gréce et autres lieux es- 
tranges, que j'ay cent fois plus aymé pour séjour que celuy de ma patrie 


(...)20 


I made seven trips abroad during the period of peace in order to search 
for adventure, either to experience war (...), or find adventure in Italy, in 
Scotland, England, Spain, Portugal (...), or in Greece and other foreign 
places, which I liked so much better than my own fatherland (...). (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


It is highly unlikely that Brantóme lacked in motivation — he simply had the 
misfortune of living during the *autumn" of chivalry. Its demise was prolonged 
over a late flowering under Charles vi11, Louis x11, Francis I, and Henry II — 


as he expected an early death: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au temps 
des Valois, pp. 7, 14, 410—415. 

19 This biographical information is taken from the following books: Ibid., pp. 8-9, 41-51; und 
L. LALANNE, Brantóme. Sa vie ets ses écrits, Geneva? 1971, pp. 1-8. Brantóme's precise noble 
title was secular abbot (abbé commendataire). He accordingly had a fixed income and 
did not need to always be present at his estate: GRIMALDI, Brantôme et le sens de l' his- 
toire, p. 111. 

20 Quoted from: LALANNE, Brantôme. Sa vie ets ses écrits, p. 12. 
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who died himself in a tournament — but later ran its course in the crisis of 
the domestic French religious conflicts. Brantóme thus went abroad, like many 
of his compatriots, to satisfy his longing for adventure. The contemporary no- 
tion of the raison détre of the French noble was based on a “permanent test of 
courage." This demand, in turn, corresponded to Brantóme's supposedly innate 
superiority: His noble blood not only meant that he was predestined to under- 
take higher deeds, but also obligated to do so. Outside his homeland, Brantóme 
also missed some notable battles, such as the “meeting of the century” near 
Lepanto (1571)?! 

Brantóme abandoned his military career around 1570 in order to try his luck 
shortly afterwards at court as chamberlain of the king. Following a brief at- 
tempt to be entrusted to the Huguenot leaders Coligny and Louis de Condé, he 
again went over to the Valois camp after the St. Bartholomew's Day massacre. 
Brantóme thus constantly changed his political party affiliations, although he 
was also repeatedly deceived. A breach of promise by king Henry 111 enraged 
him so much that he considered throwing the key to the royal bedroom into 
the Seine and even fleeing to the Spanish court. For Piere de Bourdeille, the 
king's betrayal was certainly one aspect of a general decline in chivalrous mo- 
rality, which he later complained about in several passages of his work.?? 

This prism of his courtly and military experience was also employed in his 
portrait of Egmont. In his search of true chivalry, Brantóme had turned to the 
recent past and contemporary representatives of the original Cortigiano ideal 
(i.e. before Castiglione's reformulation), notwithstanding the imaginary char- 
acter of the vanished “Chevalerie.” In his description of Egmont, the stuffiness 
of the court as well as his old fighting spirit appeared to come alive again. He 
wrote sympathetically about Egmont’s debut as "Galanthomme" and also that 
France should consider itself lucky to have reached a peace treaty in 1559 with 
an ennemy that had such an eminent general among its troops.2? 


21 For the crisis and the norms of French chivalry, see: KILGOUR, Brantóme's Account, 
pp. 121-123, 127-129; and DE P1aGGI, Società militare, pp. 39-42. On his frustration at 
having missed certain battles: Ibid., pp. 128-130; und COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. 
Amour et gloire au temps des Valois, incl. pp. 41-51, 72, 245, 249. 

22  Brantóme's political opportunism as well as his acquaintance with Catherine de Medici 
are discussed in: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au temps des Valois, 
incl. pp. 70, 144—145, 249-252, 283-287, 374—389. On the conflict with king Henry 111 and 





the crisis of gallantry, see: KILGOUR, Brantóme's Account, pp. 139-140, 143-145, 147. 

23 Brantôme had heard from the eyewitness Madame de Fontaine herself - one of the most 
beautiful women of his time — what an impression the young Egmont had made on her: 
"Elle m'a dit qu'en toute la Cour il n' y avoit point de jeune homme plus neuf que luy, & 
d' assez mauvaise petite grace, & à qui on en faisoit fort la guerre, & les hommes & les 
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Que si le tiers [contre-coup; R.C.R.] s'en fust ensuivy, elle [la France; 
R.C.R.] estoit troussée; & je croy que sans la paix cet homme nous eust 
bien porté dommage (...). 


If the third [kind of setback; R.C.R.] had not occurred, she [France; 
R.C.R.] would have been ripe for slaughter; and I believe that without 
the peace treaty this man would have caused us quite a lot of misery (...). 


Brantóme's personal regret about the early termination of Egmont's promising 
military career shaped his portrait from the first sentence: 


Nous parlerons de (...) Egmont, lequel a esté un fort brave & vaillant 
Capitaine, pour si peu qu'il en a fait le mestier: car au plus beau coup de 
ses alliances, la paix se vint à faire entre la France & l'Espagne (...).?* 


We will talk about (...) Egmont, who has been a courageous & brave cap- 
tain for the short period that he could exercise his profession: because 
after his allied armies experienced their apogee, France and Spain started 
to conclude a peace (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


At the end of the account, Brantóme touched on the tragedy of the Count's life, 
and again summarized its importance for him personally: 


24 


25 


Voila, donc la fin de ce pauvre Comte, duquel (...) je diray (...), que c'estoit 
le Seigneur de la plus belle facon, & de la meilleure grace que j'aye jamais 
veu, fust ce parmy les Grands, parmy ses esgaux, parmy les gens de guerre, 
& parmy les Dames; l'ayant veu en France & en Espagne, & parlé à luy.?? 


So that was the end of this poor Count, whom (...) I would consider (...) 
(...) to have been the most beautiful and most gracious Lord I have ever 


Dames: mais aprés plusieurs algarades receués, il se rendit ainsi galant, honneste, brave & 
vaillant homme, comme nous l'avons veu." Possible que la nourriture, & la guerre continu- 
elle qu'on luy faisoit, luy apporterent ce changement.’ Quoted from: BRANTÓME, Oeuvres 
contenant Les vies des Hommes, vol. 5, p. 206. Such irony and inserted parodic elements in 
fact belonged to the herography genre: EICHEL-LOJKINE, Le Siécle des Grands Hommes, 
pp. 40-47. For the humoral-pathological relationship between diet and character, see for 
example: K. ALBALA, Eating right in the Renaissance, Berkeley / Los Angeles 2002. 

Both quotes are from: BRANTÓME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des Hommes, vol. 5, pp. 191 
and 190. 

Quoted from: Ibid., p. 205. 
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seen, not only among the high and mighty Lords / among the Princes, 
but also among his equals and among the soldiers and the Ladies. And I 
should know as I have seen him in France and Spain and also spoken to 
him. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Nonetheless, it is clear at several points in the text that Brantóme's sympa- 
thy was not restricted to simply glorifying Egmont. The Count's hubris was si- 
multaneously the inherent negative side of his military capacities. According 
to Brantóme, without the 1559 peace treaty Egmont would have inflicted even 
more damage, but “(...) avec cela (la paix, R.C.R.) aussi le presumoit-il fort, & 


» 


en estoit beaucoup plus enfle de gloire" (“with the reality of the peace treaty he 
also took pride in it and it inflated his ego even more.”) (transl. R.C.R.)?6 

For Brantóme, then, Egmont's great achievements and tragic errors were of 
apiece. One of his esteemed contacts, the supreme commander Savoy (he con- 
versed in 1566 with Egmont's former superior at the Battle of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines) said that he considered Egmont to be a great and valiant general, 
"si la gloire ne le perdoit^ After the victory over the French army, the Count 


supposedly behaved in such a prideful and conceited manner, 


(...) qu'il luy sembloit nul n'étre esgal ny digne d'estre parangonné à luy, 
estimant fort peu un autre; mais je luy en rabattois fort bien les coups; & 
fort souvent en avons-nous eu differend ensemble, comme quasi me vou- 
lant desdaigner pour son General; mais je luy fis bien reconnoitre aprés 
ce qu'il devoit.?7 


(...) that it appeared to him that no one could equal him or would be 
even worthy of being compared to him, while he at the same time barely 
showed esteem for other persons; but I taught him to set his sights lower; 
& quite frequently we discussed this together and I almost got the im- 
pression that he despised me as his general; but I made him fully aware of 
his proper place. (transl. R.C.R.) 


26 Quoted from: Ibid., p.192. 

27 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 193. For an earlier remark from Brantôme on Egmont’s arrogance, 
see: Ibid., p. 191. In his portrait of Don Carlos, Brantóme even alluded to a conspiracy of 
the Dutch Count and the king's son against Philip 11: “Il (Don Carlos; R.C.R.) se faschoit 
fort de demeurer oisif en Espagne; & mesme, quand il ouyt parler le Comte d'Aigmont, 
qui luy proposa force belles Choses, dont les Mains luy demangeoient si fort pour mener 
la Guerre, qu'on dit qu'il voulut se desrober pour aller en Flandres." Quoted from: Ibid., 
p. 132. 
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Egmont's arrogance, moreover, was not a temporary phenomenon tied only to 
the momentary intoxication of triumph. Instead, it became a fixed part of his 
personality and drove him to the madness of believing in his own invulnerabil- 
ity. In fact, with regard to Egmont, Savoy offered a "prediction," 


car il presumoit tant de soy, qu'il luy estoit advis que jamais le Roy d' 
Espagne ne luy feroit mauvais tour, ny que le Duc d'Albe osast jamais luy 
faire mettre la main sur le collet; mais il en arriva bien autrement (...).28 


he was so full of himself that he believed that the king of Spain would 
never cause him any evil nor that the Duke of Alba would ever dare to 
grab him by the neck; but he ended up quite differently (...). (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


In the final analysis, Egmont's self-confidence was two-sided: While it was a 
sine qua non for chivalry, it was also necessary that one never lose sight of his 
proper place in the military. As Savoy remarked: “bien reconnoitre aprés ce qu'il 
devoit." First, the need for discipline curbed the individual's role significantly. 
Second, bravery was no longer counted as an absolute virtue, but was only es- 
teemed insofar as it provided real advantages. While a general could certainly 
be audacious, he nevertheless had to operate within the realm of possibility: 
impetuousness was considered an evil.?? Beyond this pragmatic aspect, the 
ideal of generosity rooted in the chivalrous code of conduct required a certain 
tempering of personal ambition. Magnanimo was someone who could also be 
conciliatory now and again, no matter his origin. Brantóme actually referred to 
both nobles and common soldiers as grand precisely because they could make 
such allowances.?? 

Egmont's nature was obviously characterized more by self-assertion than 
self-control. This tendency was kept in check, of course, on the battlefield. At 
St. Quentin and Gravelines, it was precisely his energetic and purposeful de- 
meanor that helped ensure victory. In civilian life, on the other hand, his true 


28 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 193. 

29  Onchivalry's transformation and warfare: KILGOUR, Brantóme's Account, pp. 133-136. 

30 On tolerance as a new virtue: DE PIAGGL, Società militare, pp. 112-122. On Brantóme's 
praise of the simple warrior: KILGOUR, Brantóme's Account, p. 137. For the increasingly 
meritocratic orientation of the concepts of honor and generosity: EICHEL-LOJKINE, 
Le Siécle des Grands Hommes, pp. 69-71. 
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nature was at odds with expected social norms.?! According to an anecdote 
from Brantóme, it was Philip 11 who ironically taught Egmont about chivalry 
during his visit to Madrid in 1565. When the Count pushed for breaking the 
peace with France, Philip 11 answered as follows: 


Conte, ne me parlez plus de cela; car j'aymerois mieux perdre toute la 
Flandre que de rompre si villainement la foy que j'ay donnée au roy trés 
chrestien, mon bon frère, et tant jeune qu'il est.?? 


Count, stop talking about that; as I would rather lose the whole of 
Flanders than being so cowardly as to break the promise that I have given 
to the very Christian king, my esteemed brother, even more so as he is still 
young. (transl. R.C.R.) 


The second central aspect in Brantóme's depiction concerned the role of 
courtliness and, along with it, the principle of honor, which continued to be 
the core concept of nobility. At a time when a socially ascendant bourgeoisie 
threatened the aristocracy, the nobility were more concerned than ever about 
their status. In the face of demilitarization and a civilizing of their social role 
which was based on courtly etiquette, a corresponding ethos was needed. 
Honor was especially sacred to the nobleman because it transcended his own 
life and made him accountable to his ancestors and descendants. For this rea- 
son, honor was prized more than life itself.?3 


31 Although sent in advance, Egmont saw “(...) d'aller seulement reconnoistre l'ennemy, & 
l'amuser, with a single glance “(...) qu'il y faisoit bon pour luy, il ne voulut point tempo- 
riser; mais avec sa trouppe (...) il chargea sans aucun respect de commandement (...).’ 
Regarding the Battle of Gravelines: “(...) donna il encore une autre luy seul bataille à 
Monsieur (...) de Termes (...) qu'il Gagna, le défit, & le prit prisonnier (...) Both quotes 
from: BRANTÓME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des Hommes, vol. 5, p. 191. 

32 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 105. Brantôme even accused Egmont at this point of bargaining: “Le 
roy (...) trouva ces événements (the unrest in Flanders; R.C.R.) fort estranges, et demanda 
audict conte les remédes et son advis pour y pourvoir; qui luy fit responce qu' il n' en 
scavoit de plus propre que de faire la guerre en France comm' auparadvant, et que jamais 
il n’ y fit plus beau ny bon, et que desjà il luy promettoit plusieurs villes aux frontières, 
aussi seures que s' il les tenoit en la main; car il avoit parlé à ses deux marchans [viz. with 
Gaspard Admiral de Coligny and another prominent statesman, who was aligned polti- 
cally with the Huguenots; R.C.R.] qui luy aydoient à la livraison en partie de la marchan- 
dise." Quoted from: Ibid., p. 105. 

33 DE PiAGGI, Società militare, pp. 36-37, 96-100. For an analysis of the changing status 
and self-understanding of the early modern nobility: K. MARGREITER, Konzept und 
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It may be self-evident that the aristocratic ethos was essentially a social 
concern. Knightly behavior was extended to a specific person; one's honor, in 
other words, had to be upheld in relation to another. In Brantóme's account, 
Egmont thus either addressed himself his superiors or his clientele, soldiers, 
and relatives - in short, those who regarded him as their patron. To the extent 
that bystanders were present, they, too (given the inherent public dimension 
of honor), automatically constituted an audience. Depending on the interac- 
tional situation, the question of honor had different implications. 

If we are to believe Brantómes' account, for instance, Egmont's bearing be- 
fore the civil authorities was rather self-confident and proud. This attitude was 
most apparent when he returned the ring that Philip 11 supposedly gave him 
during his last stay in Spain in 1565. We are told he handed it over, together 
with a farewell letter to the king, to his father confessor, the Bishop of Ypres. 
The prelate gave his word of honor that he would send the ring and the letter 
to Madrid. Meanwhile, the author remarks, Egmont continued to brag about 
his military service against France.?^ By contrast, in the company of generals, 
soldiers, and other bystanders, he was apparently very composed and digni- 
fied, for: 


Allant audit eschaffaut (...) il passa au travers de toutes les compagnies 
(...) qui estoient toutes en bataille; & en passant au beau milieu il saluoit 
& disoit Adieu à tous les Capitaines & soldats quin estoient là (...).35 


Bedeutung des Adels im Absolutismus, Diss. European University Institute Florence 2005, 
esp. the first chapter. 

34 The fragment in question reads as follows: “(...) luy (dem Bischof; R.C.R.) donna une 
bague fort riche, que le Roy d' Espagne luy avoit donnée, (...) en signe d'amitié, pour la luy 
renvoyer & faire tenir. Ce fut lors qu'il luy alla proposer toutes ces belles choses contre la 
France, que j'ay dites cy-dessus.” Quoted from: BRANTOME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des 
Hommes, vol. 5, p. 194, see also pp. 199-200. Brantóme referred twice to the proceedings of 
the arrest and conviction of Egmont: first with his own version, and then, a little further 
on in the text (pp. 196-204), he added a report by the then French ambassador in Brussels. 
Brantóme was able to acquire this report thanks to his contacts in the royal court. It is 
indeed quite possible that Brantóme's *own" version was compiled from the other report, 
as his writings are characterized by repetitions, verbose discussions, and other traces of a 
hasty or careless editing process. See: COCULA-VAILLIERES, Brantóme. Amour et gloire au 
temps des Valois, pp. 7, 14. 

35 Quoted from: BRANTOME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des Hommes, vol. 5, p. 202. According 


Jc & 


to Brantóme's “own” version: “(...) au beau milieu desquels (enseignes de gens; R.C.R.) il 
passa, & saluant tous les Capitaines & Soldats avec une fort belle, douce & triste facon, la 
larme al’ oeil (...), il monta dessus, & harangua le peuple, se recommanda à Dieu; & puis 


l' executeur (...) luy trancha la teste" Quoted from: Ibid., p. 195. 
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While approaching the scaffold (...) he passed through all the companies 
(...) that had all seen battle action; & walking past this beautiful scene 
he gave a salute and said Adieu to all gathered captains and soldiers (...). 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


The question of honor was explicitly addressed in reference to two different 
incidents. The first occasion was when he was told about his death sentence. 
Stunned and horrified, he asked "avec grande exclamation" how it was possible 
that he could be treated in such a way. The prospect of death hardly bothered 
him, “(...) pource que c'est un passage inevitable.” (“being an inevitable transi- 
tion"). He was pained more by the associated loss of his honor and reputation.36 

Egmont's relatively calm reaction also stood out when compared to the 
response of his comrade. Hoorne, namely, is said to have lost his composure 
when confronted with his impending execution.’ For his part, Egmont finally 
became impatient and pressed to have the sentence expedited, “(...) disant 
que puis qu'il devoit mourir, qu'on ne le devoit pas tenir si longuement en ce 
travail”? ("saying that since he must die they should not delay this process 
for such a long time"). (transl. R.C.R.) Egmont's sudden restlessness can also 
be attributed - if we are to believe Brantómes neighbor in Perigord, Michel 
de Montaigne - to his sense of honor. As it was only after numerous reassur- 
ances and placations from Egmont that Hoorne willingly left his castle to go to 
Brussels — where we know he was arrested — Count Lamoral of Egmont suppos- 
edly felt considerable guilt as a result of his fellow sufferer. He allegedly wanted 
be executed first so that he could immediately relieve himself of this moral 
burden with his own death.°9 

The second reference to the role of honor related again to the ignomini- 
ous way in which Egmont had died. Brantóme suggests that the Countess of 
Aremberg, whose husband had been killed on the battlefield of Heiligerlee 
(May 23, 1568), had reason to be more contented than Sabine of Egmont, 


36 “Le Comte d’Egmont, qui dormoit lors, trouvant fort estrange une si triste nouvelle, 
s'estomacha & s'altera outre mesure, & avec grande exclamation demanda, comment il 
estoit possible qu'on le voulust traitter de cette facon; (...) Bien disoit-il que la mort ne luy 
estot [sic] point ennuyeuse, (...) mais ce qui luy estoit plus en cela douloureux, estoit la 
perte qui en resultoit de son honneur & de sa reputation.” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 198. 

37  'LeComte de Horn du commencement ne se peut si bien asseurer & se resoudre, se de- 
spita outre mesure, maugreant & regrettant fort sa mort, & se monstrant quelque peu 
opiniastre en la confession, la rejettant fort, & disant qu'il s'estoit assez confessé.” Quoted 
from: Ibid., p. 200. Hoorne we are told also confessed later: Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

38 Quoted from: Ibid., p. 201. 

39 M.DE MONTAIGNE, Essais, Book 1, Chapter 7. 
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“puisque son mary n'avoit pas recü une mort si honorable que le Comte 
d'Aremberg"^? (“as her husband had not received such an honorable death as 
the Count of Aremberg"). (transl. R.C.R.) 

According to Brantóme, Count Egmont’s tragic death even disturbed Philip 11 
and Alba. Oral tradition has it that Egmont's last letter moved the king and 
caused him to realize that the sentence was irreversible, while Alba supposedly 
mourned Egmont’s fate after the beheading.^! For Brantóme, this reaction was 
obvious, “car c'estoit un des vaillans Chevaliers & grands Capitaines qui fust au 
monde."? (“because he was one of the most valiant knights and great captains 
in the world"). (transl. R. C. R.) The examples described here of mutual recogni- 
tion and respect, however, were probably based on Brantómes' anachronistic 
knightly ideal, where the loyalty and merits of the vassals equalized the pro- 
tection and compensation by the suzerain.^? In the case of Egmont, this model 
meant that the Spanish power brokers could have sympathy and admiration 
for him, despite his transgressions and the errors of his ways. Whether Philip 11 
and Alba actually personally regretted the Count's demise should probably be 
questioned, however. The Netherlands, after all, occupied the geographical, 
political and cultural periphery. 

While Brantómes' interest in the Dutch count ultimately had mainly to do 
with the military, the Apulian poet-historian Scipione Ammirato (1531-1601) 
offered a mostly politically tinged portrait of Egmont in his posthumously pub- 
lished Ritratti. This perspective arose from his deep interest in history in gen- 
eral and the nobility in particular. A member of the nobility himself, his focus 
early on was the reconstructing genealogy of two Neapolitan aristocratic fami- 
lies. In Florence, Ammirato gained the favor of the Medici. He first composed a 
family tree on behalf of Giovanni de Medici, and then began with to record the 


40 Quoted from: BRANTÓME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des Hommes, vol. 5, p. 205. On the 
proper death for a nobleman: DE P1AGGI, Società militare, pp. 121-122. 

41 See: “On dit que le Roy Catholique la leut avec pitié, bien fasché qu'il avoit esté con- 
straint d'en venir là: mais il n'etoit plus temps, & cela ne servoit pas plus de rien." and 
“(...) voire le Duc d' Albe mesme en donna grande demonstration de tristesse, encore qu'il 
eust condamné" Both quotes from: BRANTÓME, Oeuvres contenant Les vies des Hommes, 
vol. 5, pp. 200 and 204. 

42 Ibid., p. 204. 

43 See: GRIMALDI, Brantôme et le sens de l'histoire, pp. 83-104, 153-156; and DE PIAGGI, 
Società militare, pp. 62—64. 

44 See: F. GONZÁLEZ DE LÉON / G. PARKER, The grand strategy of Philipp II and the revolt of 
the Netherlands, in: Darby, The Origins and Development of the Dutch Revolt, pp. 107-133, 
esp. pp. 110-116. 
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histories of prominent individuals from a range of eras.*° While he was able to 
personally provide these to Cosimo 1, the universal-historical Ritratti was not 
published until 1637 by Ammirato's former assistant and Cristoforo del Bianco 
(1582-1656) — better known as Scipione Ammirato il Giovane — who was ap- 
pointed executor in 1601. This famulus made the selections for the Ritratti from 
the manuscripts of his master and thus deemed Egmont to be not unworthy of 
consideration.*® 

Ammirato's portrait of the Dutch count contained, on the one hand, specific 
information about Egmont's personality. It also assessed, directly and indirect- 
ly, the contemporary political situation in accordance with the traditional view 
of the Historia magistra vitae. This history acts as a mirror that always shows 
the individual the same underlying essence, despite any external changes. As 
a result, the past formed a veritable treasury of enduring practical wisdom, 
indispensable for anyone who was active in politics. It was precisely because of 
the supposedly practical relevance of past events that early modern historians, 
such as Guicciardini, Machiavelli and Scipione Ammirato, were also always po- 
litical writers.*7 

One striking feature of Ammirato's portrait of Egmont is the demystifica- 
tion of the Count's purportedly glorious role in the second battle against 
Francis 1. Though the Count is still said to have attacked the French marshal 
at St. Quentin “con si mirabil impeto" (“with such admirable force") and then 
even captured him a year later at Gravelines, it was not so much Egmont's 
troops, but the British warships off the coast that broke the enemy resistance.*? 


45 Thiscan be inferred from, among other things, the title of the manuscript of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale Firenze: Ritratti chiestimi dal signore Giovanni de Medici. Unfortunately, 
this manuscript contained no further information about the origin or the selection of the 
treated subjects: Manoscritti BNCF — MAGL. Cl. XXIV, 168, Ritratti dAmmirato. 

46  Onthelife of Scipione Ammirato: U. CONGEDO, La vita e le opere di Scipione Ammirato, 
Trani 1904, and R. DE MATTEI, Scipione Ammirato, in: Dizionario Biografico Italiano, 
pp. 1-4. On the publication history of Ritratti: R. DE MATTEI, IL pensiero politico di 
Scipione Ammirato. Con discorsi inediti, Milan 1963, pp. 267-283; and IDEM, Scipione 
Ammirato, p. 1. 

47 See: DE MATTEL IL pensiero politico, pp. 3-6. Even in the case of Scipione Ammirato, the 
historical studies culminated in the development of a systematic political philosophy. 
This book, which was supposed to be entitled Del Principe, remained unfinished however: 
Ibid., p. 21. 

48  *(..) ma molestato Termes (der französische Oberbefehlshaber; R.C.R.) per strana au- 
uentura non meno da Agamonte il quale hauea à dirimpetto, che da legni Inglesi, i quali 
costeggiando quelle marine s' accorsero della battaglia (...) P incominciarono fieramente 
à tormentare alle spalle con le loro artiglieri, non pote far più lunga resistenza." The refer- 
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Still, the glory of this victory was reaped by Egmont, who obviously was not 
able to properly respond to so much honor over the long run: When the Dutch 
unrest broke out soon after the peace treaty with France, Egmont set his hopes 
on his retinue (which had become quite large because of the reputation of his 
family and his personal merits) and sought to turn the people against the king's 
favorite and actual administrator, Cardinal Granvelle.*9 

A consistent political attitude gradually developed out of this intrigue that 
was characteristic of the Dutch nobility. Egmont, Orange, and their cohort did 
not hesitate to even use religion as a motive for their recalcitrance: 


The Count [Egmont, R.C.R.] thus only brought home with him the king's 
firm resolve concerning the Catholic faith. This resolution neither had a 
positive effect among those who held stubbornly to his faith nor among 
the nobility. It was apparent that the nobles supported the evangelists of 
this sect either out of conviction or in order to seize the opportunity to lead 
lives befitting their class [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].5° 


Ammirato criticized here the seditious behavior of Dutch notables who 
seemed to have completely lost a sense of their own limitations. They also did 
not realize that they would ultimately lose out against Philip 11. According to 
Ammirato, the king had long been "tired of the rebellion of his subjects and 
exceedingly resentful that he could not succeed in any way of dissuading them 
from their wicked and unbearable intractability" It was for this reason that he 
ordered a military intervention”! 

The obstinacy of the Dutch aristocracy thus justified the ruler's harsh inter- 
vention. Their arrogant conduct was in itself unacceptable; it had also affected 
the religious-political balance in Europe. Philip 11, in the view of the author, 


ence to the Battle of St. Quentin, and this quote originate from: S. AMMIRATO, Ritratto 
di Lamoralo Conte DAgamonte, in: IDEM, Opuscoli del sig: Scipione Ammirato, vol. 2, 
Florence 1637, pp. 285-290, esp. pp. 285 and 287. 

49 See: AMMIRATO, Ritratto di Lamoralo Conte D'Agamonte, p. 288. 

50 “Onde il Conte [Egmont; R.C.R.] non pote riportar altro à casa, che la ferma deliberazione 
del Re circa l'osservanza della fede cattolica. Il che non fece pero effetto alcuno buono co 
‘popoli ostinati à à credere lor voglia, né con molti de Signori istessi. I quali ó intenden- 
dola à quel modo, ò togliendo da ciò occasione di vivere come tornasse più loro in grado [my 
emphasis, R.C.R.], si vedeva che favorivano i predicatori di quella setta" Quoted from: 
Ibid. 

51  “(..) stracco dalla contumacia de suoi vassalli; & fuor di modo sdegnato, che con sorte 
niuna d' humanità, & di piacevolezza |’ havea potuti suolgere dalla lor empia & bestiale 
ostinazione.’ Quoted from: Ibid., p. 289. 
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clung to the unity of the Church and thus fought for the salvation of the West. 
In reference to the deployment of the Turks, Ammirato had already addressed 
the Spanish king as the "protector" of the European continent in 1594 and 1598 
in three treatises. Like Tommaso Campanella, Ammirato also strongly favored 
a type of universal monarchy, in which a pope or the king of Spain would se- 
cure the unity of Europe.?? From this perspective, the rebellious nobles in the 
Netherlands were only an additional disruption. For Scipione Ammirato, the 
political and constitutional novelty that the Dutch had created, and which had 
captivated so many of their contemporaries, was something to be dreaded.53 

The second lesson that Ammirato suggested should be drawn from the case 
of Egmont was a warning against the illusion of invulnerability. This conceit 
was the inevitable result of the erroneous belief, stemming from individual 
merit, in one's own imperviousness. Ammirato, in any case, did not think that 
the credit one accumulated through meritorious service was unlimited: “Niuno 
merito è cosi grande, che da susseguente demerito possa eßer ricompensato; 
alche forse non pensando Agamonte.” (“No merit is so great that it could act 
as compensation for a subsequent offense, which is perhaps something that 
Egmont did not realize”) He further noted that, in modern governance, mod- 
esty was also no longer sufficient in this context, but rather that attentiveness 
and circumspection were called for. Egmont supposedly thought that no one 
knew about his "segreti intendimenti" or he had at least convinced himself 
that he would be shown some deference. It was precisely this credulity and his 
naive belief in the regent Margaret of Parma that determined his fatal decision 
to stay in Brussels.54 

The Count finally responded to his sentence with the same "valor d'animo" 
that he otherwise showed on the battlefield. Nonetheless, this did not belie 
the fact that, while Ammirato's portrait of Egmont allowed him to depart from 


52 See: V. DI Tocco, Ideali d'indipendenza in Italia durante la preponderanza spagnola, 
Messina 1926, pp. 28-31; and DE MATTEL IL pensiero politico, pp. 37-40, 43-44, 57-59. 

53 See, among others: S. MASTELLONE, Holland as a Political Model in Italy in the Seventeenth 
Century, in: Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 98 
(1983) no. 4, pp. 568-583; und V. ConTI, Il modello politico olandese in Italia durante la 
prima metà del Seicento, in: VI. CoMPARATO (ed.), Modelli nella storia del pensiero po- 
litico, vol. 1, Florence 1987, pp. 145-163. 

54 The quote thus continued as follows: “ò stimando che i suoi segreti intendimenti non 
foßer palesi, ò persuadendosi pure, che alla sua persona s' havesse à portar rispetto, & 
confidato nella grazia di Madama (Margaret of Parma; R.C.R.), essendosi molti de Signori 
del paese alla venuta del Duca d' Alva sotto vari colori allontanati, egli si era fermato in 
Bruselles." Quoted from: AMMIRATO, Ritratto di Lamoralo Conte DAgamonte, p. 289. 
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the historical stage with honor as a general, he was not worth emulating as a 
statesman.55 

To sum up, the herographic portrait, by all appearances, ultimately helped 
the Count of Egmont to achieve an afterlife. This is what finally separated the 
person from the "torso of the immediate day-to-day political debates." In the 
Vies des Hommes Illustres, the camera lens moved away from the event itself 
to focus more closely on the Count's personality. This perspectival shift in the 
protohistoriographical documents meant that Egmont took on new meaning. 
A sense of symbolism either supplemented or supplanted verisimilitude or di- 
rect references to reality. While the relationship between commentary and its 
object in protohistoriography was referential in nature (1to 1) — at least as far as 
the intentions were concerned - herographical depictions hoisted the subject 
matter out of its actual reference system and placed it into a symbolic one (1to 
2). Asa consequence, it was possible to incorporate Egmont into other contexts 
(symbolon).56 

In the case of Brantóme and Scipione Ammirato, this shift also resulted in 
a significant modification of the Egmont material. Both authors sacrificed the 
representation of the historical Egmont to the ideal-typical maxim. For one, 
the Count served to illustrate the contemporary chivalrous ideal; for other, 
Egmont was used as a vademecum of political action.5 

Ironically, Egmont owed his inclusion in this gallery of illustrious men spe- 
cifically to his actual historical role, even if it was anything but exemplary. 
Indeed, Ammirato may have decided to portray the Dutch Count precisely be- 
cause of his negative example. At a time when political instinct and constant 
scheming were the order of the day, the unsuspecting and conceited Egmont 
provided welcome illustrative fodder. Brantóme's interest in the Count, by 


55  “Mostro il Conte in questo estremo della sua vita quel valor d' animo, che era solito di 
mostrar nelle battaglie; percioche annunziatoli la sere innanzi la sentenza della morte, 
non diede né nel volto, né nelle parole segno alcuno di sbigottimento (...).” Quoted from: 
Ibid., p. 290. On the concept of “valor d' animo" (fearlessness) in the period's contempo- 
rary knightly ideal: DE P1aGGI, Società militare, pp. 122-129. 

56 Originally "symbol" meant a shard of memory, which, when brought together with 
the other shard fragments, constituted a tangible reminder of an act of hospitality: 
H.G. GADAMER, Die Aktualität des Schönen. Kunst als Spiel, Symbol und Fest, Stuttgart 
1995, Pp. 41-42. 

57  Herography’s greater focus on the symbolic rather than the actual meaning was true of 
the entire contemporary biographical genre: “La finalité de I’ écriture biographique (...) 
font que le sens symbolique l'emporte souvent sur le souci de fidelité. La recherche histo- 
rique est tributaire d'une these ou d'un service" Quoted from: DUBOIS, L'individu comme 
moteur historiographique, p. 92. 
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contrast, sprang from a certain affinity. The French and Dutch commanders 
were joined by a nostalgia for the ideals of a dying chivalry that Egmont em- 
bodied in exemplary fashion and which Brantóme had also surely detected in 
him. Nonetheless, unlike Egmont, Brantóme was probably conscious of “his 
belated chivalry.”°8 

With regard to the transmission of the Egmont material, the supratemporal 
symbolic classification practiced in the herography contributed to its persis- 
tence beyond the contemporary political scene. The conflict laden and eso- 
teric shibboleth gradually evolved into a multi-purpose symbol. Whenever the 
name “Egmont” was uttered, it was not only June 5, 1568 that came to mind, but 
his personality was meant as well. Here, the contribution of the herographic 
genre was manifested in passing on the image of the good-natured and de- 
luded Count. 


58 | See: GRIMALDI, Brantôme et le sens de l'histoire, pp. 48-49. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Struggle for Preponderance: Historiography in 
the Wake of Sectarian Wrangling 


Standing in stark contrast to the notion of a harmless Egmont was the depic- 
tion of early Catholic historiography, which preferred to consider him as the 
secret fulcrum of a notorious society. This was exemplified in the description 
of a sensational episode, which, notably, was circulated by Catholic authors 
such as Florentius van der Haer (1547-1634) and Francis Verhaer (1555-1631) — 
better known under the scholar name Haraeus — and yet received no mention 
in the work of most other historiographers. 

When Egmont traveled to Spain in January 1565 on behalf of the Dutch es- 
tates, he made a brief stopover in Cambrai, where he paid a visit to the local 
prefect Warluseus. Warluseus is said to have invited Egmont to a meal, along 
with several other prominent men such as the Archbishop of Cambrai. The 
Count was blissfully ignorant of what was to come. The cause of the problem 
was not the Count himself, but rather some of his table companions, who had 
only one intention: to get the Bishop drunk.! 

If this account is to be believed, it was in essence Egmont who might have 
prevented the evening from getting out of hand. Despite the constant prod- 
ding, the Bishop did not permit the guests to have an additional drinking ves- 
sel. He finally took the floor and gave those present a short, but unambiguous 
tongue lashing.? This public rebuke supposedly displeased one of the partici- 
pants, who, disgusted, could think of nothing better to do than to throw the 
silver basin into the prelate's face - which Egmont was just able to fend off be- 
fore it could reach its intended target. Nonetheless, preventing the same man 
who had knocked off the Bishop's cap from punching his excellence in the face 


1 See: F. HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum Brabantiae totiusque Belgii, vol. 3, Antwerp 
1623, pp. 31-33. Haraeus transcribed the Kamerrijk episode from the book of his colleague 
van der Haer almost word for word. For the passage in question, see: F. VAN DER HAER, 
De Initiis Tumultuum belgicorum, Douai 1587, pp. 188-191. 

2 “Respondet Archiepiscopus, parvisse se convivarum voluntati, dum coenaretur; coena per- 
acta non esse se amplius bibiturum. Urget alter, negat constantius Archiepiscopus. Ibi tum 
excandescens recusatus; Sat te inquit, nouimus: non est cur id te mihi recusare oporteat. 
Omnino, respondet Archiepiscopus, is ego sum, qui cognosci me cupiam, vir honestus, iis 
licet frementibus indignantibusque qui hoc sunt mihi negaturi" Quoted from: HARAEUS, 
Annales Ducum seu Principum, p. 32. 
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exceeded the Count's abilities. Egmont also apparently lacked the resolve after 
this incident to explicitly condemn his table companion for his conduct, thus 
avoiding the impression that his indignation was not just an instance of mere 
opportunism, but in fact sincere. In the meantime, the Archbishop had sup- 
posedly left the scene, accompanied by two Dutch nobleman, and had also 
assured the agitators that he would inform the king about this outrage.? 

As if the writers had been keen to show that a structural behavioral disorder 
was at issue here and not an isolated incident, a similar story immediately fol- 
lowed about a feast that took place somewhat later in Cambrai. Once again, 
Egmont failed to keep his retinue in line. Although he had intervened this 
time before things escalated and admonished the behavior of his men, he was 
nonetheless unable to prevent the second banquet from turning into another 
veritable scandal. According to the report, the host, a certain Blondeus, and 
the Archbishop, who was again made the target of harassment, both found 
themselves confronted by a group of completely unbridled men. The enumera- 
tion of the debauchery, which was manifested inter alia in drunkenness, nude 
streaking and the taunting of the two prelates and their servants, was followed 
by a scathing commentary from the author: 


So great was the humility and prudence of the men who boasted that 
they knew everything about how to bring order again to the government. 


Yet the most vehement condemnation was reserved for Egmont himself. 
Though he had indeed regretted the behavior of his entourage, he was not able, 
or for that matter willing, to rein them in.^ The circumstance that the Count 
kept his men under strict supervision for the rest of trip to Madrid would prob- 
ably have been regarded as too little too late. 

While the representation above mostly discussed Egmont's individual be- 
havior, it also entailed a political appraisal. The underlying belief was that the 
unmistakable intemperance and self-indulgence in the Count's personal con- 


3 See:Ibid. pp. 32-33. 

4 "Tantaadeo modestia prudentiaque erat hominum qui consilia restituendae Reip. (publicae) 
se promovere iactabant.” And “Egmondanus fieri ista equidem dolebat, coércere nihilominüs 
devinctus eorum in se hominum non Poterat studiis aut, aut non volebat." Both quotes are 
from: Ibid., p. 33. For the other elements of this second scandalous meal, see: Ibid. 

5 "Digressus Itaque Cameraco, sequi se, quod constituerant in intimam suq; Galliam, nisi 
unum atque alterum non permittit." Quoted from: Ibid. 
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duct corresponded to a lack of purpose and arrogance in the political realm.® 
This verdict already resonated in Haraeus' first detailed reference to Egmont, 
where, in contrast to Orange, he was depicted as talkative and impulsive. The 
factthat Egmont and his colleagues generally lacked an inner compass was grist 
for the mill of the Catholic historiographer." The personal vilification found in 
Haraeus and van der Haer was, on the one hand, a logical consequence of a 
contemporary environment in which the memory of the sectarian opponents 
still lived on, and the stories about them continued to circulate. On the other 
hand, it also had quite a persuasive political sense.? 

The disreputable conduct of the libertarian Dutch nobles gave the Catholic 
historians plenty of ammunition at a time in which the sectarian war was de- 
cided on neither the military nor the journalistic front. Both sides understood 
this, as explained earlier in the protohistoriographical part of this study regard- 
ing Orange's campaign to find an anti-Ulloa. Just the same, the time was over 
when pro-Spanish authors such as Ulloa, Mendoza and Aitsinger set the tone 
for historiographical writing. 

In this period, too, the way had been paved for the struggle for journalis- 
tic dominance at the highest political level. Governor Archduke Albrecht of 
Austria himself harbored a deep interest in the history of the Dutch Revolt; 
he also kept up on developing historical texts and frequently meddled in his- 
toriographical concerns. For instance, before his death in 1621 the regent had 
viewed and evaluated an early manuscript of Haraeus' book. This was not the 


6 "Et quidem Egmondanus homo militaris, qui omnem in laude atq; gloria cogitationem col- 
locabat, facile eó est perductus, uti alienam dignitatem (quam suae existimationi indecoram 
arbitratetur) ingenué odisse se satis aperté profiteretur; contrà Orangius conceptam animo 
indignationem ita diutissime celabat, uti nisi rebus ex animi sententia constitutis, eam in 
publicum non proferret." See: Ibid., p. 11. 

7 Atone point, van der Haer and Haraeus also deliberately equated the moral conduct of the 
rebellious nobles with their political life by relating the episode of the conspiracy, which 
culminated in the satirical livery that Egmont organized to mock Cardinal Granvelle, to the 
uncorking of several drinking casks. The impression was thus created that only alcohol could 
inspire these gentlemen and stimulate them to engage in “political” reflection. See: Ibid., 
p. 24. Haraeus also lifted this story almost verbatim from the book of his colleague van der 
Haer. For the passage in question, see: VAN DER HAER, De Initiis, pp. 166167. 

8 Since van der Haer and Haraeus (as canon of Lille and dean, abbey professor and monastery 
rector, respectively) were active in church circles, they could very well have learned about 
such episodes directly from eyewitnesses. While studying theology at Douai, Haeraeus even 
attended lectures by Thomas Stapleton, who handed down the eyewitness account of the 
Ypres bishop Rythovius: VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 224. 
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first chronicler, however, with whom the Archduke and his officials main- 
tained relations. For quite some time, numerous historians were sponsored si- 
multaneously, such as Jean-Baptiste Gramaye, Erycius Puteanus and Nicolaus 
Burgundius. Yet it took 30 years before the Catholic response to van Meteren 
was finally published in 1623.9 

Despite its frequent recourse to the primary bone of contention, Haraeus' 
book was actually designed as a journalistic counter-offensive. The aim was in 
effect to once again control the writing table of historiography. Whoever had 
the gamut of historical events at their disposal could dominate the overall me- 
dium of persuasion.!? A clear example in which the importance of historical 
consciousness was recognized as a factor in the confessional conflict is shown 
in the same period by the Jesuits from the Rhine Province. In their commen- 
tary on the Jesuit teaching program designed by Superior General Acquaviva, 
they advocated first and foremost more comprehensive instruction in history. 
Unlike the ideologues at the Collegio Romano, who mainly looked at histo- 
riography as an educational tool for stylistics, the Jesuits were well aware of 
the practical use of historical knowledge in everyday life." Both the demand 
for historical knowledge and the effort to gain control over historiography 
stemmed from the ideological and apologetic utility of historical contexts. 

Although scholars such as Haraeus and van der Haer were not able to shape 
the mythogenetic course over the long term, their accounts still provide valu- 
able insight into the workshop of history and indicate how a first negative trace 
to the Egmont afterlife had already relativized the status of van Meteren as 
a preeminent historiographer. Just how inconsistent Catholic scholars were 
in dealing with their Protestant-minded preceptor will be shown again in 


9 For the politically motivated anti-Meteranus campaign, see: 202-246, 267. With regard to 
the substantive aspects of the criticism of the Protestant author: pp. 215-223. The prob- 
lem of determining the exact date of the first publication of van Meteren's book (from 
1593) is dealt with later in this section. 

10 A similar struggle surrounding the historiographical source took place on the occasion 
of the Neapolitan Revolution of 1647-48, when the pro-Spanish camp even had the first 
contemporary chronicles burned. For despite being limited to the current political events, 
they still ultimately dealt with the classification of the revolutionary events. D'ALESSIO, 
Contagi. La rivolta napoletana del 1647-’48, pp. 9-14, 23-42. 

11 See: F. NEUMANN, Ars historica. Famiano Strada, S.I. (1572-1649) und die Diskussion um die 
rhetorische Konzeption der Geschichtsschreibung in Italien, Diss. Munich 1994 (microform), 
pp. 84-88. For a detailed study of the comparable phenomenon of the establishment and 
the systematic spread of Jesuit mathematics education in France, see: A. ROMANO, La 
Contre-Réforme mathématique. Constitution et diffusion d'une culture mathématique jé- 
suite à la Renaissance (1540—1640), Diss. Rome 1999, esp. pp. 1-357. 
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the following section. In particular, the scattered fragments of the Southern 
Dutch historiography around the same period illustrate the contrast and the 
exchange between the opposing currents.!? 


12 As will be shown later, Haraeus — like many of his fellow Catholics — did not hesitate to 
regularly consult van Meteren's book in composing his own writings. See: pp. 239-242. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Target: The Supremacy of Northern Dutch 
Historiography 


While the historiographers of the Southern Netherlands had been prepared to 
respond to zealous opponents and mobilized their intellectual forces against 
full-blooded Calvinists, the nemesis, on closer inspection, turned out to rep- 
resent a rather moderate religious persuasion for contemporary notions. The 
misguided impression of their counterpart was, for all intents and purposes, 
a clear expression of the efficacy of early modern propaganda. This did not 
mean that Emanuel van Meteren was not a staunch Protestant. He would have 
been the last one, however, to carry out his historical research in the service 
of the Church or the Staten Generaal. Besides this, the one-sided fight against 
van Meteren cemented the notion that he alone represented the Protestant 
side. This did not correspond to reality, however, as authors such as Pieter 
Christiaenzoon Bor and Everhard van Reyd (or: Reidanus) also belonged to the 
Protestant-minded front line. 

Because of their obvious similarities, van Meteren, Bor and van Reyd long 
represented a trias historica in the secondary literature. Not only because they 
were largely active as historians during the same period, but also because their 
works were in accord substantively. Van Meteren and Bor and to a lesser extent 
van Reyd understood themselves as chroniclers rather than historians. They 
were mainly concerned with providing the most complete reconstruction 
possible of personally experienced events that had taken place since the eve 
of the revolt against Spain. Analysis and a felicitous narrative were of lesser 
importance.! 

Theannalists did not find that they were responsible for composing historio- 
graphical portraits and instead contented themselves with taking a pioneering 
role. Just the same, they encouraged the emergence of analytical historiogra- 
phy by reestablishing the importance of primary historical knowledge and, 


1 This treatment under the rubric trias historica refers to Janssen’s contribution and ultimately 
refers to Jan Romein's phase theory; see: A.E.M. JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica" on the Revolt 
of the Netherlands: Emanel van Meteren, Pieter Bor and Everhard van Reyd as Exponents of 
Contemporary Historiography, in: A.C. DUKE / C.A. TAMSE (eds.), Clio's mirror: historiography 
in Britain and the Netherlands, Zutphen 1985, pp. 9-31; and ROMEIN, De geschiedschrijving 
over de Tachtigjarige Oorlog, pp. 227—228. 
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even more so, by accumulating contemporary documents.? The former notary 
Pieter Bor has made the most significant contribution in this regard by pre- 
ferring to reproduce original documents when describing important political 
events. He thus included countless files and letters in their entirety in his work. 
In this way, he hoped to circumvent the problem of partisanship and to pro- 
vide readers as well as future historians with unambiguous evidence. 

The modesty of van Meteren and Bor in relation to their undertaking was 
also due to their social background. Since they had not taken the traditional 
educational path, they essentially thought of themselves as "carrying water" 
for humanist historiographers. Emanuel van Meteren (1535-1612), despite his 
father's insistence that he become a pastor, decided to follow in his father's 
footsteps by dedicating himself to commercial trade with England. He lacked 
the merchant spirit of his father, however; it is also conceivable that his keen in- 
terest in history in fact had a negative influence on his instinct for commerce.? 

Itis clear at any rate, that van Meteren, who regularly traveled for work be- 
tween Antwerp and London from 1550, simultaneously indulged business and 
pleasure, as indicated by the report of his arrest in Antwerp in May 1575. After 
leaving the local exchange, van Meteren was arrested by Spanish soldiers, who 
mistakenly thought he was the man they were searching for. His possession of 
certain documents only excited their suspicions. The soldiers then proceeded 
to conduct a house search, confiscating all of his collected materials found 
in the possession of his nephew and his host Abraham Ortelius. The Spanish 
Inquisitor was skeptical: Anyone who had so many insider documents about 
the rebellion in their possession must have had conspiratorial intentions. Only 
the vehement advocacy of politically prominent friends could bring about his 
release after 18 days of detention.^ 


2 Early modern historiography was conceived as a branch of rhetoric, while the reconstruc- 
tion of past events belonged within the scope of annalistic writing. As a consequence, the 
veracity of the former was constituted by its empirical foundation, while the persuasiveness 
of the latter lay in its vivid storytelling. In this sense, annalistic writing was the forerunner of 
critical historiography rather than conventional (i.e. rhetorically informed) historiography: 
C. GINZBURG, Veranschaulichung und Zitat. Die Wahrheit der Geschichte, in: F. BRAUDEL 
et al., Der Historiker als Menschenfresser. Über den Beruf des Geschichtsschreibers, Berlin 1990, 
pp. 85-103. 

3 AEM.JANSSEN, Pieter Bor Christiaenszoon (1559-1635), geschiedschrijver van *waerheyt ende 
onpartijschap”, in: GEURTS / JANSSEN (eds.), Geschiedschrijving in Nederland. Studies over 
de historiografie van de Nieuwe Tijd. Deel I: Geschiedschrijvers, The Hague 1981, pp. 21-41, esp. 
pp. 21-22, 25; and W.D. VERDUYN, Emanuel van Meteren. Bijdrage tot de kennis van zijn leven, 
zijn tijd en het ontstaan van zijn geschiedwerk, Diss. The Hague 1926, pp. 42-53. 

4 See: VERDUYN, Emanuel van Meteren, pp. 37-38, 122-146. 
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Even though van Meteren had resided on the other side of the Channel, he 
experienced the war with Spain firsthand. Aside from this, this incident of- 
fers insight into the origin and development of his interest in Dutch history, as 
well as into the social circles that played an important role in this regard. The 
most important member of this milieu was the cartographer Abraham Ortelius 
(1527-1598) — a relation of van Meteren on his mother's side - who encouraged 
his nephew not only to pursue his historical studies, but also assisted him in 
disseminating information. After van Meteren had reconstituted his documen- 
tation on the Spanish-Dutch conflict, his mentor advised him to arrange things 
chronologically and provide commentary. It was not until 1583 at the latest that 
history finally supplanted his sluggish commercial activity as his primary voca- 
tion. In any event, in April 1584, Philip Marnix of Sint Aldegonde - a faithful 
and close associate of the prince of Orange — wrote that he had viewed the 
manuscript of Meteranus' Memorien.5 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that this acquaintance with the 
Orthodox Philip Marnix of Sint Aldegonde constituted an intellectual relation- 
ship in religiosis. By his very nature, Van Meteren was more partial to the liberal 
currents within Protestantism than to the Orthodox circles. Allergic to fanati- 
cism, van Meteren certainly did not fall prey to clandestine-irenic tendencies, 
such as the Huys der Liefde, even though he was a personal friend of some 
members. In matters of faith, the amateur historian favored a realist-pragmatic 
point of view, which is apparent for instance from his sources and the overall 
tone of Memorien.® 

Even when it came to the acquisition of historical sources and his prelimi- 
nary inquiries with publishing houses, Ortelius was hands-on in his assistance 
to his nephew. Because the geographer had good relations with Cologne schol- 
ars and publishing circles, he could, for example, serve as an intermediary 
in tracking down historical books and in the promotion of the manuscript." 


5 See: Ibid., pp. 59-60, 149-153. 

6 Inthe preface to the 1599 published edition, van Meteren took aim at both *de Roomsche 
Catholijcken" and the "van de Gereformeerde Religie" as well as "de Politijcken die (...) geen 
Religie toonen" because of their mutual rabble rousing and intolerance. For the quote in 
question and the other information, see: L. BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen's lands tijdens onze 
opstand tegen Spanje. Hugo Blotius (1534-1608), Emanuel van Meteren (1535-1612), The Hague 
1972, pp. 123-124 and 125-127. 

7 Additionally there was also the initiative by Franz Hogenberg. The famous engraver and 
publisher asked Ortelius to depict the history of the Netherlands, as he wanted to publish 
a new illustrated volume with engravings of the Dutch-Spanish War. Ortelius had immedi- 
ately informed his nephew, who then had his Memorien transcribed and sent to Cologne. See: 
VERDUYN, Emanuel van Meteren, pp. 156—167. 
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Although the former businessman hardly left behind any information himself 
on the sources he consulted, it has been shown that he had a fairly diverse 
collection. The spectrum ranged from pro-Spanish authors, such as Mendoza, 
Aitsinger, Heuterus, and Florentius van der Haer, to Protestant chroniclers, 
such as Henricpetri, Bor, Philippe Marnix van Sint Aldegonde and Jacob van 
Wesembeecke. Through his political channels, he could also directly draw 
upon reports to the assemblies of the estates.® 

Van Meteren was able to cobble his book together using this and other 
sources. Curiously, however, the author seemed to constantly lose control of 
his own testimony, as his publication history shows. His book was repeatedly 
either not printed in the desired language, or it was printed (with or without 
his permission) with numerous distortions. Of the 25 editions that had already 
been published in his lifetime, van Meteren recognized only three.? Although 
pirated versions were commonplace at the time because of a lack of copyright 
protection, the issue in this case concerned a form of piracy practice whose 
pervasiveness was mainly due to the high popularity of the topic in question. 
No sooner had the author collected and classified his material than it "slipped" 
out of his grasp because of its own inner dynamism and urgency. This was a 
kind of past that would not go away easily.!° 

Compared with van Meteren, Everhard van Reyd (1550-1602) was more of a 
typical representative of that school of historiography which Southern Dutch 
historians made a target of their attacks. Since Reidanus actually only started 
his account in the year 1583, he will be only briefly discussed in the following. 
Nevertheless, he gave readers an introduction to the Dutch unrest from 1566 
in his book and already came to speak of the beheading by the third page. 
Although these years are only described in brief, his religious-political ap- 
proach is obvious: 


See: BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen's lands, pp. 132-148. 

The first edition of Memorien, which was published in German and without the author's 
permission, appeared in 1593. For the approved Meteranus editions, see: VERDUYN, 
Emanuel van Meteren, p. 210. For an overview of all editions, see: HAITSMA MULIER, 
Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers, pp. 284—287. 

10 The changes that were made along with the differences between the respective editions 
generally relate to the later phase of the revolt and, in any event, go beyond the scope of 
this work. Given the research perspective taken here, the following discussion is based on 
the German edition from the year 1614. According to the preface, it concerned a revised 
version of the edition of 1612, and was moreover based on a new Dutch-language edition, 
which was published in 1614. Random sampling of the main text of the 1627-1630 edition 
consulted by Goethe and Schiller showed no significant differences to the 1614 edition 
relied upon for this study. 
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Many authors seek the glory of impartiality, but it's hard to moderate one's 
pen to such a degree that one's leanings are not to be gleaned anywhere. 
Therefore, I declare that I have always supported in my (professional) life 
the party of religion and freedom, while trying in my historiographical 
activity to pursue the truth by neither withholding any of the virtues of 
the enemy camp, nor the flaws of the Protestant camp.” 


Reidanus also made no secret of his lack of expertise and emphasized that he 
had only done preliminary work which one day would have to be combined 
with contributions from other authors, culminating in *a complete corpus of 
these glorious histories" Unlike Meteranus and Bor, van Reyd's modesty did 
not stem from a gap in his education — he had had a classical education and 
studied in Heidelberg — but rather from his belief that historical depictions 
must be tied to personal experience. He therefore did not consider himself 
qualified to present an overarching view on historical events in all the prov- 
inces. Unlike van Meteren and Bor, however, Reidanus had a perceptive eye 
for the political because he had served as secretary and advisor to both Count 
John and his son, William Louis of Nassau? 

Christiaenzoon Pieter Bor (1559-1635) was, in a manner of speaking, the 
outlier among the trias historica, for despite having accumulated impressive 
documentation on the Dutch Revolt, he barely left behind any biographical 
traces. The main reason for his historiographical activity was his acquaintance 
with Floris Thin, a high functionary of the Utrecht Staaten, who would also 
occasionally provide him with documents. It was due to his confidence in the 
unambiguity of these records that the notary believed his account could with- 
stand the test of impartiality. 


11 “Veele Scribenten soecken den roem van onpartijdicheydt, ende nochtans is de penne 
qualijck alsoo te matigen, dat niet die genegentheydt ergens blijcke, daerom verklare 
ich vrymoedich, met raet ende daet steets die parthy vande Religie ende vryheydt, maer 
mette pen die waerheydt ghevolcht te hebben, verswijgende noch der vyanden deuchden, 
noch der vrienden ghebreecken." Quoted from: E. VAN REYD, Historie der Nederlantscher 
Oorlogen begin ende voortganck tot den jaere 1601, Leeuwarden 1650, S. Voor-reden iiij-r. 
Reyd claimed at the same time that the unreliability and one-sidedness of contemporary 
authors such as Aitsinger, Henricpetri, Cesare Campana and van Meteren had prompted 
him to undertake his own work. See: Van Reyd, Historie der Nederlantscher Oorlogen, 
S. Voor-reden iij-r, v. 

12 For Reidanus’ own statement, see: Ibid., p. iij-v. With respect to the biographical infor- 
mation, see: E.H. WATERBOLK, Everard van Reyd (1550—1602), geschiedschrijver en militair 
adviseur, in: GEURTS / JANSSEN (eds.), Geschiedschrijving in Nederland, vol. 1, pp. 41-65. 
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Of the three chroniclers, Bor was the most ardent champion of impartial- 
ity and, at the same time, most cognizant of its methodological challenges. In 
his Dedicatie, he drew a strict distinction between historiography and Poéterie: 
While the former is a "spiegel der saecken" (“a mirror of events") that "alles 
naer waerheyt verhaelt" ("reports everything truthfully"), the latter only pres- 
ents fables intended for pleasure.!3 Of course, methodological confessions like 
these were also in a certain sense topoi that allowed the author to demonstrate 
to readers his familiarity with the rhetorical tradition and thus his competence. 

Bor's procedure — however amateurish it might have been — gave the im- 
pression that his striving for truth went beyond the period's demand for veri- 
similitudo and that he did more than simply pay lip service to Cicero and 
his contemporary disciples.“ He distinguished himself, in any case, from his 
compilation-happy colleagues in that he accumulated an impressive body of 
documentation and even included it in its entirety to then allow the autoptic 
material to speak for itself without mediation. In all likelihood, the method of 
using original documentation to reconstruct the past arose from Bor's profes- 
sional background.!5 

Bor's account will be dealt with in the analysis of the historiographical 
Egmont reception precisely because his Nederlantsche Oorloghen quickly be- 
came a handbook for his colleagues due to its thorough documentation and 
also because it gave the most extensive account of the eve of the Dutch Revolt. 
Thus, even though the book itself did not make its way onto the desk of either 
Goethe or Schiller, it stood at the heart of the mythogenesis of the Egmont 
story! 

The demand for impartiality was also consistent with Bor's selection of 
sources, which included representatives of both Catholic and Protestant his- 
toriography. This open-mindedness also went hand in hand with Bor's own 


13 See: Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Dedicatie, p. 4—r. 

14 For the element of the truth claim as a formula that only served the purpose of rhe- 
torical persuasion and by no means presupposed epistemological validity: E. KESSLER, 
Das rhetorische Modell der Historiographie, in: R. KOSELLECK et al. (eds.), Formen der 
Geschichtsschreibung. Theorie der Geschichte, vol. 4, Munich 1982, pp. 37-85, esp. pp. 45-50. 

15 While Bor perhaps unintentionally enriched the historiography with his legal approach, 
legal insights were the driving force behind the methodological renewal of early modern 
French historiography. See: HUPPERT, The idea of perfect history. 

16 X Borsbook not only received intense interest from contemporary partisans like Meteranus, 
but also Catholic opponents. See: Brummel, Twee ballingen s lands, pp. 137-139; and 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 81-83, 280. For Bor's sig- 
nificance among later historians such as Grotius and Wagenaar, see: JANSSEN, A “Trias 
Historica" on the Revolt of the Netherlands, pp. 10-1. 
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religious beliefs: Similar to van Meteren, he was naturally inclined toward 
the Erasmian rather than the Calvinist manifestation of Protestantism, as 
demonstrated, for example, by his deep friendship with the humanist Dirck 
Volckertszoon Coornhert. 

The former notary's preference for documentary support originated not 
only in his quest for authenticity and a certain professional propensity, but 
also his rather unpretentious character. Like his colleagues, he did not regard 
himself as qualified to also put this enormous amount of information into a 
stylistically sophisticated form. The discovery of the Dutch language manu- 
script of Meteranus a year after the initial publication of his own work (1595) 
at first dampened his zeal; however, once he discerned the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two approaches, he continued on with his own work with 
renewed motivation. 

His efforts were not in vain, for he not only garnered great acclaim during 
his lifetime — in contrast to van Meteren and van Reyd, whose book was pub- 
lished posthumously - but he also received documentary and financial sup- 
port, first from the Utrecht governing council and later (in part thanks to the 
intervention of Hugo Grotius) from the provincial states of Holland. That said, 
his entry into the Dutch government circles was also facilitated by his marriage 
to the widow Martina Boot, a woman who maintained personal ties with the 
regent of Holland.!” Was the fact that Bor was the only historian allowed to 
view the eyewitness account of June 5, 1568 drafted by Ypres Bishop Rythovius 
due to these excellent contacts? Whatever the case may be, unlike many of his 
colleagues, Bor obviously did not content himself with the standard accounts. 

Despite the unity that the trias historica designation seems to suggest, the 
respective representations reveal striking differences, especially with regard 
to the immediate context of the beheading. In the following analysis, van 
Meteren's Memorien will be the starting point for reconstructing the images 
of Egmont in the first phase of Dutch historiography as a whole. This seems 
apposite, first, because Meteranus' book developed into an influential interna- 
tional primary source due to its translation into German, French, English and 
Latin, and thus profoundly influenced the recollection of Egmont. A second 
reason lies in the fact that the Southern Dutch chroniclers in their campaign 


17 For this biographical information, see: JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica" on the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, pp. 19-23; und JANSSEN, Pieter Bor Christiaenszoon (1559-1635), pp. 21-35. 
For Bor’s knowledge of the manuscript by van Meteren, see: Z.W. SNELLER, Brieven van 
Emanuel van Meteren en van Pieter Bor, in: Bijdragen en mededeelingen van het Historisch 
Genootschap 56 (1935), pp. 261-281, esp. pp. 268-269. 

18 See Appendix 3 for a comparison of the two texts. 
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against Northern historiography directed all of their attacks against this book — 
indeed, all the while they gratefully used it as a source for their own writings. 
Third, and lastly, it turns out that, in comparison to the other respective works, 
the portrayal of Egmont in Meteranus is the least distinct. Since it was above all 
the other authors who emphasized certain characteristics, van Meteren thus 
seemed to be the most suitable point of reference.!? 

The other authors emphasized elements that were only evident in 
Meteranus' Memorien when reading between the lines. To uncover the repre- 
sentative aspects admidst the diversity of voices, the analysis will focus on the 
following three main themes: 


— The role of the character and behavior of Egmont 
— The question about the causes of the beheading 
— The way that the event of the execution was received 


First, however, it is important to keep in mind that this division is artificial, as 
the respective points of view could overlap in the historiographical texts. A 
clear example of this is supplied by Reidanus: In a short introduction on the 
eve of the Dutch Revolt, he repeatedly refers to the pleasure-seeking lifestyle 
of the Grooten Heeren, only to then assert that it was this same self-indulgence 
that gave Cardinal Granvelle a leg up. Because they spent their time above all 
“(...) banqueting and pursuing an extravagant lifestyle,’ they would have given 
a stranger the opportunity “to take control of the most vital matters himself”2° 
The charge that Egmont and his colleagues brought about their own demise for 
this reason seems benign compared Reidanus' and Bor's criticism that Egmont 
was conflicted in religious matters. 

Again, it was van Reyd who hinted most at his disapproval. He empha- 
sized in particular the overly skillful manner in which the Nederlandtschen 
Heeren suddenly tried to regain the regent's favor after learning of Alba's pu- 
nitive expedition. Count Egmont especially proved to be a perfect opportun- 
ist insofar as he “(...) let go away and hung some preachers, whom he himself 
had summoned." True to his claim of impartiality, Bor's colleague did not 


19 For the precise bibliographic details of these translations, see: HAITSMA MULIER, 
Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers, pp. 284—287. 

20 “die beleydinghe van alle ghewichtighe saecken aen sich te trecken” or “(...) meest met 
wellusten bancketteerden / ende onordentlijck leven haren tijdt" verbrachten**. Quotes 
from: VAN REYD, Historie der Nederlantscher Oorlogen, p. 2. 

21  “(...) Predicanten, die hy selfs inghevoert hadde / wederom verjagen / jae eenighe hangen” 
ließ.” Quoted from: Ibid. 
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personally comment on the incident. Significantly, he drew attention to the 
general contemporary reaction. Egmont, he notes, took great pains on behalf of 
the regent, “(...) to rein in the people who had been defiant in some places, by 
harshly punishing some and trying to deter others from their insubordination 
with flattery.” "The Count’s behavior caused him to be defamed on both sides. 
Indeed, it was "evaluated in vastly different ways, resulting in gratitude neither 
being expressed to him at court nor by religious representatives.”22 

This particular portrait is even more discernible in Bor's and van Reyd's 
accounts when compared to the Count's depiction in van Meteren. As the 
Protestants were preaching at a number of locations, we are told that Egmont 
had done his best to calm the people and restore peace and harmony, making 
sure “(...) mit gelindigkeit" (“with mildness") that the field sermons 


(...) allgemach gemindert und abgeschafft / und dennoch an vielen órte- 
ren andere Kirchen gebawt / und zum Predigen bequemlich plátz auffg- 
ericht / unnd die Bildtstürmer nach verdienst gestrafft wurden.?? 


(...) were gradually reduced and abolished / yet in a lot of places other 
churches were built / and places suitable for preaching were arranged / 
and the iconoclasts were appropriately punished. (transl. R. C.R.) 


To be sure, this fragment was followed by a passage that discussed the role of 
the Dutch nobility in the repression of the iconoclasts, including that of Johann 
Casembroot, one of Egmont's vassals. But, the representation of Egmont's own 
role generally had a very different tone. Even though van Meteren described 
the executions, he focused on the punishment of the iconoclasts (instead of 
the pastors), and, what is more, without direct reference to Egmont himself. 
Bor was not only rather candid in expressing his views about Egmont's op- 
portunism, but he was equally frank about the Count's other personal quali- 
ties. The former notary especially underscored Egmont's lack of personal 
conviction. This was not necessarily a criticism, for the Count's reputation as 
a humanitarian also ultimately derived from his natural bonhomie. It was Bor 


22 *"(..)omhetvolckte stillen, dat in verscheyden plaetsen hen bestont op te werpen / doende 
eenighe vande selve straffen met rigueur / ende soeckende andere met soeticheydt daer 
af te trecken.” and “seer verscheydelijck daer van gesproken / sulcx dat hy noch te Hove / 
noch by die vande religie geen danck en behaelde.’ Quotes from: Bon, Nederlantsche 
Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 57—r. 

23 Quoted from: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des 
Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 115. 
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who illuminated this positive trait in his concluding observation about the be- 
heading, claiming that Egmont 


(...) was of the mind that one should end wars quickly. He always tried 
to make this happen, so that the people would be liberated all the more 
quickly from the ravages of war.?* 


Itis at any rate remarkable to notice in this context the juxtaposition between 
Egmont's indecisiveness in political and religious matters and his obvious bat- 
tle readiness, indicated not only by his armor, but also his physical appear- 
ance. Van Meteren's description of Egmont “with his light horses" resembled a 
Homeric epithethon ornans. Bor also described the Count's physique as follows: 


The Count of Egmont was above average in size, robust, strong, proud in 
his bearing, light-footed, loquacious and polite, astute in military affairs 
and fearless in the face of danger (...).?? 


The flipside of Egmont's physical and militaristic hardiness was thus his vul- 
nerability in the sphere of politics, which ultimately stemmed from his inborn 
neutrality. Egmont's naiveté appears repeatedly like a constant refrain in the 
descriptions of the growth of the Spanish-Dutch conflict. A first telling exam- 
ple is found in a game of chess that took place in Egmont's home in Ghent in 
1559. At the time, the Staten Generaal had just submitted a petition to Philip 11 
to withdraw the Spanish troops from the Dutch heartland — an appeal that 
was also satisfied, despite the king's forceful resistance. One afternoon, when 
Egmont, Orange, and other prominent Dutch nobles were engaged in a game 
of chess at the court of Fiennes in Ghent, a high Spanish military official and 
friend of the Count, dropped by and inquired: “So gentlemen, what are you 
up to? Is now a time for playing games (?)” When the nobles asked why it was 


24 “(...) vande meeninge (was) / datmen de oorlooch moest eynden met snelheyt / ende niet 
met tracheyt / daeromme soo spoede hy altijt de saecke aen het werck te brenghen / op 
dat het volck te eerder vande schade der oorlogen souden bevrijt worden." Quoted from: 
Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 172-1. 

25 “De Grave van Egmondt was was boven die middelmate van groote / vleesachtig / sterck / 
schoon van ghedaente / licht van ganghe / ghespraecksaem ende beleeft / scherpsinnich 
in feyt van wapenen en in periculen onbevreest (...)." Quoted from: Ibid. Both Bor and van 
Meteren emphasized Egmont's bravado in the Battle of St. Quentin (1557) and the Battle 
of Gravelines (1558). For Bor's depiction, see: Ibid., Fol. 11—v — Fol. 12-1. For Meteranus' 
description and his remark about Egmont’s horses, see: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und 
volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs, pp. 39, 43-44. 
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not a good time for a game, he replied, before then departing: "You're underes- 
timating the importance of the petition [viz. the request for the withdrawal of 
Spanish troops; R.C.R.] you've submitted, you're taking it too lightly.” 

William of Orange, who had been listening attentively, explained that the 
Spaniards had not sent this message for nothing. Yet “the Count of Egmont 
waved him aside, said that it had no significance and was said in jest.” Since 
Orange suspected that something was afoot, the nobles decided Egmont, who 
was closest to him, should question the Spaniard about the meaning of his 
statement. Egmont immediately went to see him and was told by the Spaniard 
that the secret Spanish governing council was deliberating at that very mo- 
ment whether to kill all the signatories of the petition at a suitable time.?® 

As it turns out, this message does not seem to have made much of an im- 
pression on Egmont. Several years later, in the fall of 1566, there was another 
alarm. This time, it was Orange who received a warning, who then arranged 
for a secret meeting with Egmont, Hoorne and Hoogstraten in Dendermonde. 
There were, in fact, two pieces of unsettling news: the first concerned a let- 
ter from the Spanish ambassador in Paris, Don Francisco Alava, that had been 
intercepted by one of Orange's staff; the second related to an urgent commu- 
nication from Hoorne's brother Montigny, who had then been in Spain to in- 
form, and to reassure, the king about the problem of the iconoclasts. The letter 
from the Spanish diplomat made no secret of the king's political intentions, 
who had long decided that “all het quaet" (“all the misery") stemmed from the 
three men. He was thus determined “(...) to deal with them accordingly (...) to 
punish them and inflict pain on them, which they unquestionably deserved 
because of their rebellion." Alava recommended, nonetheless, that the regent 
initially feign cordiality toward the three rebels to avoid for the moment excit- 
ing any suspicions.” 

The second alarm was sounded by a sympathizer in Spain. He wanted to 
impress upon his Dutch colleagues the extent of the king's rage at the icono- 
clasm and how much the king resented them for this general state of anarchy. 


26 “Wel ghy Heeren / wat maect ghy luyden / ist nu tijdt te speelen.” and “acht ghy luyden 
anders niet wat Requeste [viz. the request to withdraw the Spanish troops; R.C.R.] ghy 
hebt over ghegeven / slaet ghy dat so licht / ende meer andere woorden (...)" and *de 
Grave van Egmondt sulcx inde wint slaende / seyde dat daer op niet te achten en was / 
ende dat sulcx uyt boerte geseyt was." For the quotes and other information, see: BOR, 
Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 16—r. 

27  “(..) te tracteren, so dat behoort, (...) om hen te doen straffen ende castyen, soo haer re- 
bellie wel verdient" Quoted from: the letter from Alva's ambassador to Margaret of Parma, 
located in: Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 77-1. 
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To Montigny's thinking, it was important to now quickly and decisively combat 
the machinations, before Philip arrived himself with his army. The assembled 
nobles supposedly discussed this ominous situation and decided on a resolute 
policy against the rebels in order to show the king the faithful service being 
rendered to him by his subjects. We learn that Egmont declared straightaway 
that he advocated this radical course of action “seer hert ende vastelijc." A de- 
cision was also made to ascertain the content of Alva's letter from the regent, 
Margaret of Parma, a task that Egmont volunteered to undertake. The men, 
however, would have been better off choosing another representative, for 
when the Count presented the letters to the regent, “(...) she denied everything 
(...) and said that they did not mean what they appeared to mean.”?® 

Other occasions would demonstrate that the regent's effort to placate 
Egmont had had its intended effect. While many Dutch nobles were shaken 
by the menacing reports and considered conspiring against the king, it was 
their indispensable commander who still “(...) ein sanfft gefühlen gegen den 
König trug / und vorgab man solt seiner natürlicher güt solche ubermässige 
strengigkeit nicht zuschreiben (...).” (“[had] (...) no hard feelings towards the 
king / purporting that one should not attribute such excessive harshness to his 
natural goodness") (transl. R.C.R.) The Count's naiveté thus upset the already 
tenuous solidarity. He also refused to emigrate as a number of other nobles had 
done, because he felt he would not be able to live abroad with his large fam- 
ily abroad in a way that befit his class. He decided, in any event, that he could 
not do anything without the king's “geneygten willen" (“favourable will"). Even 
at the last encounter between the Prince and Egmont at Willebroeck in April 
1567, the prince was unable to convince him, despite giving an emphatic warn- 
ing, of the impending danger, and Orange 


bekam... zu antwort wie zuvor / das er verhoffte / wenn man die Predigten 
kondt einstellen / die Bildtstürmer unnd Rottenmeister straffen / würd 
ihm der König wol sagen lassen / unnd keine ferner Straff uber die Länder 
bringen.?? 


28  “(...) dann werdt by haer al ontkent / ende met haer handt overwonnen zijnde / seyde ten 
ware soo niet gemeent / gelijck als sijt verstonden." Quotes and other information taken 
from: Ibid. 

29 Quotes and other information taken from: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene 
Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 120. The importance of Egmont's 
partisanship, for example, was shown by the fact that the Protestants, who had desired 
a common revolt against the king, had hidden a spy in the chimney of the room where 
Orange and Egmont had their last conversation. See: Ibid. 
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was answered ... as before / that he hoped / that if the sermons could be 
suspended / and the iconoclasts and leading rebels punished / that the 
king would give him a free hand / and abstain from further punishing the 
country. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Egmont's response caused the hard-won unity among the Dutch nobility to 
reach a definitive end. While many nobles fled abroad because of Alba, Count 
Egmont harbored no malice against the “Iron Duke" and encountered him un- 
suspecting. The Count only became pretty scared when Alba, seeing the Count 
from afar, loudly exclaimed "Siehe da / wo der grosse Ketzer her kompt.” (“See / 
there comes the great heretic.”) But being naive, Egmont understood the am- 
biguous greeting in a positive way.°° 

So Egmont still did not want to acknowledge the danger he was facing. In 
early September, when he and Hoorne were festively received by Alba, who ap- 
peared “so gracious that they no longer harbored any suspicions,’*! the sword 
of Damocles was already hovering over his head. Van Meteren’s assessment of 
the arrest on September 9, 1567 suggests that Egmont's trust in the king per- 
sisted, even after he was taken into custody: 


Der von Egmondt war vorhin genugsam gewarnet / aber er wardt darüber 
zornig / unnd daucht ihn man tháte dem Kónig ungleich daf$ man von 
ihm etwas böses oder arges vermuthen wolte.?? 


Egmont had previously been warned sufficiently / but he became angry 
about that / and thought that one would wrong the king if one suspected 
him of doing something evil or horrible. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Of the three historical accounts, van Meteren's appears the most dramatic, 
not least because of his emphasis on and vivid portrayal of Egmont’s naiveté. 
This element of tension of affirmed by other details. For instance, the native 
of Antwerp describes how the emporer intervened himself after all the efforts 


30 Quoted from: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des 
Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 132. According to Brummel, this anecdote came from Aitsinger, 
as Bor also explicitly noted in the description of the same scene. See: BRUMMEL, Twee 
ballingen 's lands, pp. 140-141; and Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 129—r. 

31 “soo goet samblant” and “dat sy int minste gheen achterdenken en hadden van 'tghene 
hen gebeurde" Quoted from: Bon, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 131—r. 

32 Quoted from: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des 
Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 136. 
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by other rulers to secure Egmont's release. The nascent hope from the news 
that Maximilian 11 had sent a nobleman to the Countess of Egmont to “assure 
her everything would end well" was quickly disappointed by the following sen- 
tence: "Aber Duc de Alba schickt ihnen [den Grafen; R.C.R.] (...) eine stundt 
vor Mitternacht / da sie schon schlaffen waren / ihr Urtheil gefellt schrifftlich 
zu / und ließ es ihnen fiirlesen.” (“But the Duke of Alba sent them [both Counts; 
R.C.R.] one hour before midnight, when they were already asleep, their verdict 
in written form to be read out loud") (transl. R.C.R.) This juxtaposition shows 
that Meteranus was a true auctor, for in constructing a simultaneity between 
the two events, he was able to increase the sense of melodrama. His expressive 
style is further demonstrated by his observation that on the morning of the 
June 5 Egmont cut off the collar of his shirt himself.?? 

Compared to van Meteren, Bor's account seems more detached and sober. 
Although he mentioned the Count's merits as a commander and ambassador 
in his concluding remarks, he did not, however, refrain from noting that the 
Count “was said to be very unstable during the final riots (...).” He immediately 
supported the assertion by once again enumerating the most salient exam- 
ples of Egmont's opportunism. For instance, it was not until Egmont saw that 
his measures against Granvelle enraged the king that he changed his attitude 
and attempted to quell the unrest. The reader, in any case, could hardly have 
missed noticing here what he had already learned at the beginning of the book 
in reference to Egmont's mission to Spain in 1565. Bor depicted Egmont’s dis- 
grace and reported that he was "very upset about what resulted from the mis- 
sion and even uttered in the (governing) council very violent and ugly insults 
against the king (who was absent)” 

Intentional or not, van Meteren's book was relatively superficial, both in 
its treatment of the Granvelle affair and Egmont's diplomatic trip to Madrid. 
Hardly any mention was made in the Memorien, for instance, about the pres- 
sure that the Dutch nobles had exerted on the king because of Granvelle, or 
the active role Egmont played in the "Spottlivree" (satirical livery) aimed at the 
Cardinal, or the naiveté that he exhibited during his mission. 

Despite their brevity, Reidanus' book and Bor's verdict have the same tenor. 
Compared to Orange, who was “de kloeckste" (“the most clever") of all the no- 
bles, it is also Egmont's ignorance and fickleness that shine through here. At 


33 Quotes and other information taken from: Ibid., pp. 145-146. In Bor, however, it says: “De 
Grave hadde hem soo tot sterven bereyt / dat hy hadde doen afsnijden [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.] die crage van zijn wambas ende hembde / om geen beleth te hebben." Quoted 
from: Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 171-r. This description, in turn, origi- 
nated from the eyewitness account of the Ypres Bishop; see Appendix 3. 
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this point, Van Reyd mentions the legend circulating in Protestant circles that 
Orange had heard himself during a visit of the French king Henry 11, namely, 
that France and Spain had joined forces to wipe out Protestantism.?* 

Thus, whenever Egmont's character and behavior were addressed, his 
goodness, impartiality and unsteadiness were given special emphasis by all 
the authors. Yet, for the respective chroniclers, the concern was not merely 
with Egmont's personality, but his entanglement in the web of politics. On 
this point, the question about the causes and circumstances surrounding the 
beheading was paramount. The personal dimension of June 5, 1568 was ac- 
cordingly pushed into the background and the beheading itself was relativized 
insofar it was brought into an immediate relationship with the Spanish govern- 
ment's tyranny and misdeeds. 

In van Reyd's account, therefore, the beheading simply served as one ex- 
ample of the pervasive terror. It was even more important that the author be 
able to trace back all of the enumerated acts of violence to the same cause. In 
short, he wanted to impress upon the reader that this was not a normal po- 
litical conflict, where rulers fought each other and sometimes could not avoid 
acts of cruelty. Instead, what was at issue here was outright tyranny that would 
stop at nothing: 


And even if someone was still entirely innocent or Catholic, he could still 
be accused of crimen omissionis. If the person concerned was reasonably 
prominent or wealthy and was suspected of advocating for the country's 
liberation, countless people who did not belong to the religion, and had 
only attended one or two reformed sermons, were killed. 


Egmont and Hoorne had also been accused and beheaded because of the inju- 
ry they had done to the Catholic faith. Just how close van Reyd's interpretation 
was oriented toward the period's journalism from the prince's camp was clear 
from the message that Catholics could never suppose themselves immune in 
the face of such violence.?5 


34 “dann in die laetste troublen (...) seer variabel geweest schijnt te zijn" and “daer over 
(...) seer verstoort zijnde / noch inden rade seer hoghe ende lelijcke iniurien teghen 
den Coninck (absent wesende) uytsprack.’ Quotes from: BOR, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, 
beroerten, Fol. 172—r and Fol. 22-r. With regard to Bor's colleague, see: VAN REYD, Historie 
der Nederlantscher Oorlogen, p. 3. For the relevant section of the Memorien see: VAN 
METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs 
pp. 76—77. Regarding the Spanish-French conspiracy, see: Apologie, pp. 60-61. 

35 “Ende was niemant soo onschuldig oft Catholijck / men konde hem dat crimen omissionis 
oplegghen: Indien hy van eenighe qualiteyt vermoghen oft credijt / ende verdachtich was 
vante yveren voor des Landts vryheyt: Ontallijcke menschen niet van die Religie wesende / 
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The Huguenot scholar Richard Dinothus from Coutances in Normandy of- 
fered an additional explanation for Egmont's beheading. In his book entitled 
De bello civili belgico, published in Basel in 1586, he cited the reasons why Alba 
was motivated to speed up the execution of the two nobles. In the first place, 
there was the defeat at Heiligerlee on May 23, 1568. Directly connected to this, 
moreover, was the fear of an uprising and the liberation of the two prominent 
nobles as soon as he pulled back his army to restore order in the north. But 
Alba's conscience also convinced him to carry out the execution beforehand, 
for he knew how despised he was due to his cruel behavior.?36 

Dinothus borrowed both the aspect of hastening as a result of the defeat 
against Louis of Nassau and Alba's assessment of the political situation di- 
rectly from the Protestant journalism on the Dutch rebellion. In all likelihood, 
the earlier mentioned book from the Basel scholar Adam Henricpetri (or his 
chief supplier La Popeliniére) suggested this specific interpretation to him, 
even though Dinothus' book was published in the Protestant-minded publish- 
ing center, where he had found temporary refuge as a religious refugee. Given 
this obvious reliance on the leyenda negra discourse, it is surprising to read in 
Dinothus that Alba not only cried at the beheading, but had also sought the 
king's pardon for the accused.?? 


maer een of twee Ghereformeerde Predighen ghehoort hebbende / werden ghedoo- 
det" Quotes and other information taken from: VAN REYD, Historie der Nederlantscher 
Oorlogen, p. 3. 

36 “administros, ob nimiam seueritatem in exigendis poenis, exosos cunctis ordinibus sci- 
ebat: ob id satius esse duxit, antequam expeditionem in hostes susciperet, à metu illo 
se liberaret, & omnem spem Belgicis populis praecideret, quam in ipsis repositam habe- 
bant” Quoted from: R. DINOTHUS, De bello belgico. Libri VI. Quod ab anno LV in annum 
XXCVI. vario euentu gestum est, Basel 1586, pp. 87-88. For the corresponding passage in 
the proto-historiographical chapter, see pp. 75-76. Like Henricpetri, Dinothus also un- 
derscored the injustice of the sentence, and especially the court's lack of jurisdiction: 
"In principio cüm illorum duorum Comitum causa agitata est, illi iudices, qui ad cogno- 
scendam causam eam delecti erant, tanquam suspectos & nequaquam idoneos reiecére, 
his potissimum rationibus freti, quod cùm ipis aureis velleris equites essent, se non po- 
tuisse nec debuisse alicuius criminis accusari aut damnari, nisi coram alijs equitibus, 
quos solos iudices agnoscebant.” Quoted from: DINOTHUS, De bello belgico, p. 85. For the 
corresponding text location from Henricpetri in the proto-historiographical section, see 
pp. 85-86. With regard to Dinothus' stay in Basel: Dinothus, in: Archives biographiques 
françaises, Series 1, fiche 321, pp. 215-216. 

37 “Dicitur etiam, Albanum ad tam triste spectaculum, cuius autor fuerat, lachrymas conti- 
nere non potuisse, fortasse rerum humanarum inconstantiam perspiciens, quam & ipse, 
si à Regis gratia excideret, experiri aliquando cogeretur." Quoted from: DINOTHUS, De 
bello belgico, p. 86. The element of the crying Alba also came up in Vaernewijck's eyewit- 
ness account. See Chapter 7, footnote 9. 
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In Alba's emotional outpouring, however, Bor and John Meursius (1579- 
1639), saw crocodile tears and they continued to view Alba's innate vicious- 
ness as the main reason for Egmont's demise. Of course, they traced the 
Count' elimination to the Spanish duke's resentment of Egmont's triumph at 
the Gravelines Battle (1558). Bor mentioned the element of personal hatred, 
both in the description of the relevant period and in his concluding remarks. 
Though his observations addressed the aspect of a dispute over military-tacti- 
cal competence, he nonetheless placed his emphasis on the personal dimen- 
sion: Since the day of victory, the Duke of Alba had 


(...) developed a great hatred of Count of Egmont (...), and he envied 
his honor and glory because he [viz. Alba; R.C.R.] had advised the king 
against taking up the battle. Count of Egmont then replied that it was 
convenient to make this suggestion because then he would have nothing 
to lose.38 


On the whole, the facts of execution are better illuminated in Bor, Reidanus, 
Dinothus and Meursius than in van Meteren, who does not always get to the 
bottom of things. In particular, he failed to appreciate the psychological di- 
mensions of this conflict. In addition, despite having differing explanations, all 
the authors finally came to the same conclusion, namely, that the religion of 
the Spanish rulers was really only a guise for denying the Dutch their freedom. 
In this respect, Van Reyd explored the Spanish soul more closely, claiming that 
"the Spaniards' envy of the freedom of the Netherlands was the principle cause 
of all the misery (...).” The idea that religious confession was an alibi for con- 


38  “(...) eenen grooten haet teghen den Grave van Egmondt gecregen (...) / ende sijne eere 
ende lof benijdt / deur dien hy [viz. Alba; R. C.R.] den Coninck geraden hadde / datmen 
den slach niet en soude waghen: Daer op den Grave van Egmondt soude gheseyt hebben / 
dat hy sulcx goet te raden hadde vermits hy daer niet en hadde te verliesen.” Quoted from: 
Bor, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 12-1, v. The final remarks were formulated 
as follows: “Duc Dalva heeft aldaer teghen hem seer groote haete op hem ghenomen / 
benijdende de eere die de Grave aldaer behaelde / die welcke alsdoen ghenoechsaem was 
die behoudenisse van dese Landen / daer ter contrarie (...) Alva aldaer groote schande 
behaelde / overmits den quaden raet die hy inde saecke hadden ghegheven.” Quoted 
from: Ibid., Fol. 172-1. With regard to Meursius, whose depiction at that point showed 
broad agreement with Haraeus' book: "Causa Albano exitii maturandi, odium maxime 
in Egmundanum.” Quoted from: J. MEURSIUS, Gulielmus Auriacus, sive, De rebus toto 
Belgio tam ab eo, quam ejus tempore, gestis; ad excessum Ludovici Requesensii. Pars Prima, 
Amsterdam 1638, p. 46. 
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solidating tyrannical rule went hand-in-hand with the tenor of the journalism 
from Orange's circle.39 

The third and final thematic focus of this analysis revolves around the 
question of how the event of the beheading itself was received. An impor- 
tant consequence of the execution, which Alba already anticipated during 
the detention of the two Counts, concerned the previously indicated fear of 
the Spanish commander that the Dutch citizens might use the withdrawal of 
Spanish military in the context of the Battle of Heiligerlee to free the prisoners. 
In fact, according to van Meteren, a number of prisons had been successfully 
stormed at this period in West Flanders, suggesting that Alba's fear was not 
entirely unfounded. Even when it was all over, the revolt of the Brussels' popu- 
lation still had to be reckoned with, even if provisions had not been made for 
such an uprising due to the massive presence of Spanish troops. As Bor writes: 


(...) [If Alba had not mobilized a military force [viz. the executions in 
June 1568], the whole city of Brussels would have easily risen up against 
him because of the hatred he had built up due to his unconscionable act 
in the Netherlands and in the distant surrounding countries.^? 


39 X"desenafgunst der Spaenjaerts teghens die vryheydt der Nederlanden / d' eerste wortel van 
alle quaedt was (...).” Quoted from: VAN REYD, Historie der Nederlantscher Oorlogen, p. 1. 
Regarding the widespread idea of religion as a pretext for the establishment of a tyranny, 
see: Van Meteren, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen 
Kriegs, et al. p. 70; and “Frat in illis finibus plurimus sermo de coniurationibus, quód 
omnes cupiebant, Albanum non tamquam proregem, & Romanae Ecclesiae vindicem, 
qualem se iactabat, sed acerrimum patriae hostem & immanissimum tyrannum de 
medio tollere." Quoted from: DINOTHUS, De bello belgico, pp. 80-8. 

40  “(is) sulck eenen haet vande gheheele Nederlanden / ende omligghende verre Landen / 
om dit onghewoonlijck ende straff feyt onsteecken teghen den Hertoch van Alva / soo 
dat / waert saecke hy voor dese gheschiedenisse geen macht by een gebracht en hadde / 
de geheele Gemeente van Bruessel hem lichtelijck gewelt aenghedaen souden hebben.” 
Quoted from: Bon, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 172-r. With regard to the pris- 
ons: "Aber auff den Grántzen unnd in Westflanderen wurden viel gefángnussen aufgebro- 
chen / und die gefangene mit List und gewalt darauß erlöst.” Quoted from: VAN METEREN, 
Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 136. The 
element of the looming danger also appeared in Dinothus: "Familia Edgmontani, post 
eius corpus plumbeo loculo impositum, gentilitia insignia palatij ipsius valvis (...) af- 
fixere, sed Albanus statim amoveri iussit. Tantum veró odium omnium Belgarum, & finiti- 
marum longinquarumque; gentium, ob inusitatum facinus, in ipsum Albanum exarsit, ut 
nisi ante hunc casum ingentes vires comparásset, universus Bruxellensis populus in illum 
impetum fecisset: non enim terrorem, uti putabat, sed opinionem inauditae crudelitatis, 
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But the former notary not only paid attention to the obvious consequences 
of June 5, 1568, like the burgeoning hunger for revenge of the local popula- 
tion, the grief of the Spanish soldiers at the sight of the executed Counts and 
the well-known statement from the French ambassador that he now saw the 
man decapitated before whom France had trembled three times. Bor's per- 
spective also went beyond the prominence of the victim and tried to explore 
the event's political and legal implications. It is likely for this reason that he 
decided to insert the entire indictment against Hoorne into his narrative. (He 
was apparently unable to acquire Egmont's case file.) Bor clearly recognized 
the proceedings of the trial as a case of arbitrary justice and, having made this 
judgment, he specifically turned to the public. The comprehensive treatment 
of this incident was additionally intended to demonstrate to the reader that 
average citizens were also at risk. To wit, when such prominent people have 
been litigated against in such a questionable manner, despite the intervention 
of the emperor or numerous German princes,*! 


(...) other, less important people did not have more advantage than these 
[viz. nobles R.C.R.], but are dealt with with even less respect, especially 
those who cannot demand their rights (...). 


Of course, there was a noticeable deviation as soon as the subject of Egmont's 
desired legacy came up. While in van Meteren's account Egmont spoke on 
the scaffold about his wish to be allowed to die in the service of his king and 
country, his Catholic counterpart Haraeus significantly changed the Count's 
last will and testament to read: “Oh, he said, may I only be allowed to sacrifice 
my life in the faithful service of my king." The same disparity was even more 
evident when compared to Meursius, who attributed the following statement 
to Egmont: “Oh, let me be allowed to die this death for the king (…) and the 
common good."? On the basis of such small, but significant differences, it is 
possible to see how politicized the historiography of this period was, as well as 


& incredibile ultionis desiderium, per illud factum, animis mortalium iniecit" Quoted 
from: DINOTHUS, De bello belgico, p. 86. 

41 “(...) andere persoonen van minder qualiteyt geen meer voordeels en hebben gehadt dan 
dese / maer dat teghens deselve veel min respects ghedragen is geweest / sonderlings 
jeghens de ghene / die de macht niet en hadden hun recht te vervorderen" and “(...) alsoo 
vreemdelijck is geprocedeert geworden.’ For the quotes and other information, see: BOR, 
Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 148-v and Fol. 172—r. 

42  “(...) O, ait, si in obsequio officioque Regis mei vitam profundere possim!" and “(...) uti- 
nam pro rege (...) & rep. mortem hanc oppetere mihi licuisset" See: VAN METEREN, 
Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs, p. 146; and 
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those elements of the narrative where Catholic writers, who continued to sum- 
marily dismiss van Meteren, felt compelled to bring their faith to bear. 

In general, Catholic, or at least Lipsian, state theory tended to regard 
the prince a priori as the guarantor of internal political and social stability. 
According to this theory, the rule of a virtuous prince led to general satisfac- 
tion among his subjects, while chaos pointed to the regime of a tyrant. It was 
precisely because this primacy of maintaining and enforcing the rule from 
above characterized the Catholics' system of rule that Protestant-republican 
theory stood out in its emphasis on the responsibility of the subjects for the 
commonweal.*3 

It is worth noting here that the sense of contrition that Egmont felt as a 
subject - a feeling which the Count, significantly, seems not to have sensed 
in Hoorne** - did not imply a wholesale rehabilitation. Indeed, Haraeus’ con- 
cluding remarks about the beheading of June 5, 1568 are devoted primarily to 
the causes of Egmont's failure. His arrogance and intemperance had cost him 
his head, a position that Haraeus had taken (as he himself admitted) direct- 
ly from Mendoza.*? Not even Egmont’s piety seems to have exculpated him: 
While he received all the sacraments, he did so — contrary to what the Bishop of 
Ypres’ had reported — without returning to the bosom of the Church as a shin- 
ing example.* However much remorse Egmont may have felt while standing 


HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, p. 91; and MEURSIUS, Gulielmus Auriacus, sive, 
De rebus toto Belgio, p. 46. 

43  Forthe Lipsian and the Protestant-republican theory: W. WEBER, Prudentia gubernatoria. 
Studien zur Herrschaftslehre in der deutschen politischen Wissenschaft des 17. Jahrhunderts, 
Tübingen 1992, p. 107; and VAN GELDEREN, The Political Thought of the Dutch Republic, 
z.B. pp. 62-109, 160-165, 260-269. 

44 Hoorne wanted to confess, but he refused to apologize to the king: “(...) peccata sua Deo 
confitetur, meliora omnia circumstantibus precatur, utque cum eo simul orare Deum ve- 
lint, rogat: offendisse tamen se Regem eo quo monebatur modo, etsi saepius postulatus, 
fateri recusat." Quoted from: HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, p. 91. 

45 "Tametsi huius victoriae [viz. the victory Gravelines; R.C.R] felicitas, tamquam actus 
inprimis insignis, occasionem dedisse videtur errati insecuti, quod immodica deinde 
superbia fuerit inflatus. Sic ille [viz. Mendoza; R.C.R.]." Quoted from: Ibid., p. 92. This 
fragment is not found in van der Haer's book, which only treated the period leading up to 
Alba's arrival. 

46 “Hora decima, duabus ante meridiem horis Egmondanus in theatrum à Iuliano Romero & 
Salina militum Praefectis, nec non Episcopo Iprensi eidem à confessionibus (...) deduci- 
tur. (...) ‘O,’ ait, ‘si in obsequio officioque Regis mei vitam profundere possim! ac deinde 
Iulianum Romerum interrogat, sit ne aliquis misericordiae locus. Romerus humeros con- 
trahens, de nullo sibi contestare respondet. Hinc ergo Egmondanus pallium vestemque 
talarem excutit, mox in genua supra pulvinum procumbit, una quoque Episcopus, & 
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on the scaffold about any missteps he had taken in his life, the causes of his 
demise were unequivocal and could not be concealed. This final note, which 
went back to Mendoza's account, was designed to make an impact: The reader 
needed to understand that similar political-ethical views would necessarily 
lead to his own destruction. 

Underpinning this moral judgment were the appraisals of Florentius van 
der Haer and his colleague Haraeus, both of whom regarded the Dutch nobles 
as archrebels who had no right to resist. They unmasked as common rebels the 
Grooten Heeren, who liked to present themselves as protectors of the privileges 
and freedoms, and both authors stressed above all the role played by religion. 

Haraeus even went so far as to go on the offensive at the highest theoretical 
level: He not only tried to deny the insurgents the right to resist, but also, by de- 
bunking as a falsification of history Grotius' notion that the Batavi had an on- 
tologically based tendency toward autonomy, undercut the idea that the North 
defended the time-honored state of freedom. In a pamphlet in 1612, Haraeus 
had already refuted the widely held belief disseminated by Grotius's Liber de 
antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae from 1610 that the province of Holland was 
autonomous from the time of its founding by the Batavi. This pamphlet on 
the causes of the Dutch Revolt was, in turn, the basis for his finished Annales 
in 1617. 

Like his predecessor van der Haer, Haraeus ultimately considered heresy 
to be the main cause of the general unrest and the high nobility as the force 
that mobilized the resistance in secret. First, they had opposed the reform of 
the bishoprics, and then they took a stand against Cardinal Granvelle; next 
they undermined the Inquisition through their tolerant attitude towards the 
iconoclasts.*” In terms of this sectarian explanatory model, it was not only 


simul Deum precantur: deinde Episcopus morituro Crucem osculandam praebet: statim 
Comes galero strophioloque abiectis, genua iterum flectit, morti se preparat, pileolo noc- 
turno serico caput oculosque velat, lethiferum ictum expectans: ocyüs ascendit lictor gla- 
dium paratum tenens, & uno ictu caput amputat (...).” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 91. For the 
relevant section in the Ypres eyewitness account, see the proto-historiographical part of 
this book, from p. 47. 

47  Haraeus related a vivid example of Egmont's indifferent attitude in matters of faith: "Multa 
Egmondanus de urbe [viz. Ypres; R.C.R.] in officio retinenda deliberat. Idibus Augusti 
id est 13. eiusdem, populo in forum accersito, leges ex Magistratus sententia nonnullas 
promulgat. Rogatus, num, si vim haereticos templis facere contingeret, vi armata coér- 
cere eos oporteret, contractis scapulis [my emphasis, R.C.R.], de vi inserenda mandasse 
sibi rem nullam Parmensem ait. Digresso itaque Egmondano, primi magnarum urbium 
Iprenses hanc illam quam Balliolani turipissimam iconoclasmi in se iniuriam recipiunt 
(...).” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 48. 
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right that Count Egmont and Hoorne were executed, but also quite predict- 
able. By means of such false causal inferences, which are intended to establish 
a direct connection between religious viewpoints and political and social col- 
lapse, Catholic authors like van der Haer and Haraeus tried to identify the law 
with their own confessional group.*® 

Compared to these chroniclers, Nicolaus Burgundius (1586-1649), a na- 
tive of Hainaut, was an exception — even though he was commissioned by the 
chancellor of the regent Albrecht of Austria to write Historiae belgicae and 
thus, at least in institutional terms, still very much belonged to the anti-Me- 
teranus front. Nevertheless, Burgundius' account differed markedly from the 
described Southern Netherlands studies because he judged the Spanish-Dutch 
conflict primarily from a political point of view. With his book, Burgundius 
wanted to go beyond the mere description of events such as battles, negotia- 
tions and sieges to identify the deeper driving forces behind this dispute. True 
to his dictum that intrigues and fraud are the mainspring and engine of history, 
he particularly wanted to explore the psychological dimension of the conflict. 

Central to this conception of history was his academic training in Leuven, 
where he belonged to the circle of Puteanus, the prominent law professor and 
successor to Lipsius. It was Puteanus who introduced his student to the in- 
tellectual world of his own mentor and his praeceptor Tacitus. In this way, he 
became familiar with the mechanisms of the realm of politics. Justus Lipsius, 
namely, through his initially philologically influenced studies of Tacitus, had 
discovered the significance of the Roman author's historical writing to the 
practice of governing. Tacitus had also always probed deeply and, unlike Livy, 
also never shied away from bluntly describing the causae latentes and the 
"depths" of policy. In addition, the Leuven humanist recognized that these po- 
litical doctrines were still a rich resource and that the Tacitean descriptions 
of Roman politics even had a striking similarity to the contemporary situa- 
tion. The concept of similitudo temporum thus provided a guideline in which 
one could deduce practical political doctrines for the present from historical 
constellations.*? 


48  Inregardtothis general assessment of the Dutch nobles in van der Haer and Haraeus, see: 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 146-148 and 232-234, 
239. For more on the notion that the province of Holland has always been a republic: 
GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek, incl. pp. 46-47. 

49 With regard to Burgundius, see: VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijv- 
ing, pp. 266—268. Concerning Lipsius and the rediscovery of Tacitus: ETTER, Tacitus in der 
Geistesgeschichte, p. 173; and NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 49-50, 59-62, 67-70. 
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It was precisely in this spirit that Burgundius wrote his preface to the 
Historia Belgica and understood his function as a historian to Bavarian Elector 
Maximilian. Because history was conceived as a treasure trove of political 
doctrines and general wisdom, princes were particularly interested in schol- 
ars who could make this repository accessible and introduce it to the pruden- 
tia gubernatoria. The Duke of Bavaria had heard about Burgundius' merits as 
a lawyer in Ghent. He therefore appointed him as a professor of law at the 
University of Ingolstadt in 1627 and, a year later, nominated him to the state 
council and the position of court chronicler. 

By the time the Hainaut scholar got the offer for the professorship, he had 
already been working for six years on the first volume of his book on the Dutch 
rebellion on behalf of Peckius, the chancellor of regent Albrecht of Austria. 
Given his official posts, it was expected that Burgundius would dedicate this 
first part, covering the period up to Alba's arrival in August 1567, to his new 
prince. It is precisely because of his account's psychological acuity and because 
his writing of history originated from the contemporary concept of statecraft 
that it will be subjected to a brief analysis here, despite the fact that it only 
extended to 1567.59 

Both his keen psychological sense and his practical political objective were 
already apparent in nuce in his dedication to the Historia Belgica, published in 
1629. Burgundius presented the history of the Spanish-Dutch war as a struggle 
between virtue and vice. At the same time, he was especially critical of the 
actions of the Dutch nobility. Their mutual rivalry (aemulatio) and envy (in- 
vidia) and their disobedience to the king plunged the people into misery since 
they only pursued their own vain interests. Based on this history, Maximilian of 
Bavaria was able to see how content his own subjects were and what he should 
focus on in his own governing practice.?! 

The reference to the aemulatio and invidia of the Dutch elite set the tone for 
the rest of Burgundius' account. Indeed, the entire book could be read as an 
illustration of the period's prevailing Lipsian theory of statecraft. In his treatise 


50 See: VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 266-267. 

51 “Videbis virtutis vitiorümque certamen. Videbis perfidiam cum fide luctantem. (...) 
Breviter, quidquid malorum prorupit in publicam perniciem, ex aemulatione & invidiä 
Magnatum, Principi suo non sat obedientium. Haec sunt initia, quibus populus ille dis- 
tractus est in partes. His causis inter se nunc commissus, totius Orbis oculos, tamquam ad 
spectaculum quoddam gladiatorium, in se avertit. Pulchrum tibi erit aliene gentis calami- 
tates percurrere, ut subditorum tuorum felicitatem agnoscas, quos pestilentissimum hoc 
sydus nunquam afflavit, in mediis tamen collidentium inter se religionum fluctibus dep- 
rehensos." Quoted from: N. BURGUNDIUS, Historia belgica ab anno MDLVIII, Ingolstadt 
1633, p. *2-r, v. 
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on politics published in 1589, Justus Lipsius had tried to link the contemporary 
maxim of national interest, which only focused on efficiency, to a Christian 
foundation of governance. In this way, the Leuven humanist hoped to find an 
answer to the era's cardinal question of how to establish and preserve an effec- 
tive and stable government that, at the same time, could still serve God. The 
impressive number of editions and the dissemination of this treatise on the 
continent can be explained not only by the general explosion of political trea- 
tise literature, but also from the fact that with his work Lipsius had captured 
the spirit of the times.?? 

The burning interest in a magic formula for political order is to be under- 
stood above all in light of the then prevailing or at least barely extinguished 
turbulences of the confessional wars. In his neostoic treatise De Constantia 
from 1584, Lipsius had already responded to the crisis-ridden consciousness 
of the individual citizen. His new book was clearly designed as a handbook 
for rulers and other power brokers. It took up the Tacitean tradition of provid- 
ing political council through historical examples. Due to the enormous impor- 
tance ascribed to in-depth political instruction, the theoretical introduction to 
statecraft in the late 16th century was a compulsory part of academic training 
in aristocratic circles. Here, virtually no aspect of the political business was ne- 
glected. Tax matters received as much attention as issues of faith or staff poli- 
tics, no matter whether the concern was a magistrate or a personal attendant.°? 

Since the internal stability of the regime was ultimately a question of how to 
interact with the members of the government, the sections on the distribution 
of power and the relationship to the different classes together constituted the 
heart of the doctrine of prudentia. Above all, the danger the nobility repre- 
sented to the internal balance of the state was discussed in depth. This estate 
represented the greatest threat to the ruler because of its ambition, and the 
prince could only defuse its impact with a heavy-handed policy. According to 
Burgundius all the vices the Lipsian prudentia concept ascribed to the nobility — 
including ambitio, superbia, invidia and deficient modestia — applied to the 
Dutch elite. From their immoderate personal lifestyles and manifold factions 
to their incitement of the mob: The situation resembled a textbook example 
of one of the scenarios described in contemporary doctrines on sovereignty.5* 


52 R. BIRELEY, The Counter-Reformation Prince. Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic Statecraft 
in Early Modern Europe, Chapel Hill / London 1990, pp. 73-76. For the related matter of 
anti-Machiavellianism, see the discussion of Italian historiography later in this chapter. 

53 See: WEBER, Prudentia gubernatoria, esp. pp. 17-20, 98-107, 160, 346-347. 

54 See: Ibid., pp. 166-182, 193, 328-329. 
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Burgundius also was not satisfied with merely mentioning this structural 
problem. Indeed, it was a common theme that he wove through the entire 
text. It was sometimes addressed in explicit criticism of the prevailing histo- 
riographical trend: 


Others may say what they want, but I have always considered the ambi- 
tion and jealousy of the nobles, who in so many triumphs were arrogant 
rather than noble minded, to be the cause of the unrest.55 


Unlike Haraeus and van der Haer, however, he did not focus on the private ex- 
cesses of the grooten Heeren, even though he did briefly mention the rollicking 
feast in which Egmont suggested outfitting the servants of the Dutch nobility 
with satirical livery to mock Cardinal Granvelle.56 More than simply attribut- 
ing historical guilt per se, the Ingolstadt professor was interested in piecing 
together the causes and the practical political doctrine that one could draw 
from it, even if it eventually turned out to be confessional in nature. 

In the end, he argues, the main cause of all misery lies in the nobility's ar- 
rogance and their disregard of the hand of God in everyday political practice.57 
In doing so, Burgundius aligned himself with the group of anti-Machiavellians, 
which - despite its emphasis on concepts such as raison d'état and efficiency — 
was still guided in their reflections on statecraft by the idea of the existence 


55 “Dicant alij quidquid volent, mihi semper tumultuum horum causa fuisse videtur, ambi- 
tio, & invidia Procerum, per tot trophaea pro nobilitate suá magnos spiritus gerentium." 
Quoted from: BURGUNDIUS, Historia belgica, p. 155. For other passages in which the 
Dutch nobility are attributed vices such as greed, envy, arrogance and, above all, lust for 
power, see incl.: pp. 17-21, 24-25, 31, 33, 58-59. 

56 “Legem foederis [viz. the anti-Granvelle league; R.C.R.] nemo meminit. Nihil in Regem, 
autreligionem meditatum convenit. Initium ab Auriaco coepit. Egmondanus & Hornanus 
viva repente odia intulére. (...) Constat autem coenantes apud Gasparem Scetum Regis 
aerarii (...) inter vina, & facetias sortito tesseram quaesiisse. Fortuna eligendi arbitrium 
in Egmondanum transtulit. Ille signum flagitantibus dedit, ut factiosorum servitia nigro 
cultu instruerentur, & supra pallii latus, aureo internitente filo morionis cucullum expri- 
merent.” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 53. 

57 See: "Proceribus itaque non constabat fides. Haec est causa sequentium malorum. & 
ut proprius radicem attingam, profunda pax luxuriam pepererat; quam superbia, con- 
temptusque numinis excepit. Haec inquam vitia perdidére rempublicam. & super omnia 
divina providentia; quae ubi scelera nostra ulcisci, fortunamque mutare constituit, pru- 
dentiam adimit, ac consilia corrumpit." Quoted from: Ibid., p. 156. 
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of divine providence.*® Despite the obvious pro-Spanish and pro-Catholic ori- 
entation of the final product, Burgundius' pursuit of the truth was genuine. 
In contrast to his compilation-happy associates, he wrote his own texts and 
moreover first consulted original sources such as the correspondence between 
the regent and king Philip 11 and the records of the Dutch council meetings.59 


58 Regarding the role of the hand of God, Bireley differentiated among the followers of anti- 
Machiavellianism between providentialist pragmatism and of intrinsic / immanent prag- 
matism: BIRELEY, The Counter-Reformation Prince, incl. pp. 27-31. 

59 See: BURGUNDIUS, Historia belgica, Ad Lectorem p. *3. 


CHAPTER 14 


In the Wake of Politics: Grotius' Historiography as 
"Certification" of the Republic's Birth 


While the Ingolstadt scholar wrote his book on the Dutch unrest on behalf of 
the Church, Grotius' Annales et historiae laid out the case for the new republic. 
The apologetic orientation of his work came, as it were, from the spirit of his 
undertaking. After a sustained push by Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, the most 
powerful official in the Dutch government at the time, the state assembly of 
the province issued a decree on November 8, 1601, declaring that the eighteen- 
year-old lawyer Hugo de Groot (1583-1645) would be commissioned to “write 
the history of the unrest in these states." 

The scion of a prominent line of regents, who had himself been promot- 
ed to a government post in the province of Holland in 1607, handed over the 
first manuscript to his patron after approximately u years. This original ver- 
sion was never published, however, and is still considered missing. Whether 
it was the contents of the book or Grotius' close relationship to the disgraced 
Oldenbarnevelt that led the Dutch government to withhold publication is not 
known. During his migratory existence throughout Europe, the humanist con- 
tinued to revise and rewrite the book up until his death. Despite all his efforts 
to put the Annales et Historiae in print, however, he himself did not live to 
see its publication. It was not until twelve years after his death that Hugo de 
Groot's account of the Spanish-Dutch reached the public.? 

Since the Annales, the depiction of the first two decades of this conflict, was 
more succinct and less descriptive than that treatment given in the Historiae 
for the years 1588-1609 and the original version of the book is unknown, it is 
necessary to consider the wider context of its development for a better un- 
derstanding of the representation of Egmont in this historiographical work. 
Among the other writings written at this time, it is especially worth taking a 
look at the treatise De antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae (1610). 


1 “(...) schryven van de Historien en saecken van de beroerte deeser Landen” Quoted from: 
H.C.A. MULLER, Hugo de Groot's Annales et Historiae", Diss. Utrecht 1919, p. 4. 

2 See: MULLER, Hugo de Groot’s Annales et Historiae", pp. 6-21; and E.O.G. HAITSMA MULIER, 
Grotius, Hooft and the Writing of History in the Dutch Republic, in: A.C. DUKE / C.A. TAMSE 
(eds.), Clio's mirror: historiography in Britain and the Netherlands, Zutphen 1985, pp. 55-73, 
esp. pp. 60-61. 
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After Philip 11 was deposed as the ruler of the Netherlands in July 1581, the 
Staten Generaal diligently sought a new sovereign who was worthy of its consti- 
tution. As the actual assertion of the estates' sovereignty by the Dutch General 
Assembly - which at the time was still a controversial theoretical novelty in 
Europe - was a tricky process, the States-General had to tread carefully in their 
search for a sovereign.? It was hardly surprising that the negotiations or at- 
tempts to cooperate with the candidates such as the French king Henry 111 and 
the English Earl of Leicester would fail precisely over the point of constitution- 
al disempowerment and subordination. The British governor general was not 
willing to accept a limitation on his powers, which Holland had particularly in- 
sisted on under the leadership of van Oldenbarnevelt. After initially aiming to 
establish a confederated alliance against the hegemonic province, the regent 
attempted a coup after its dissolution in a final desperate and futile act. The 
big debate on the theoretical level — where Grotius’ treatise was not the first, 
but one of the most important contributions — corresponded precisely to these 
complications regarding the distribution of power in the political sphere. 

As the search for an advocate for the estates, overseen by the Staten-Generaal, 
was unsuccessful, the supreme executive council effectively assumed power, 
and on July 25, 1590 it officially proclaimed its supreme sovereign authority. 
During this process, the province of Holland had the upper hand under the 
leadership of van Oldenbarnevelt, who knew how to institute the principle of 
a republican confederation against massive opposition.* 

It was Hugo de Groot who had advanced this very ideal of republicanism in 
his treatise De antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae by spreading the notion that 
the Dutch had been autonomous since time immemorial. In doing so, he ul- 
timately supported both his own province and the federal government. The 
thesis of Holland's age-old independence, namely, put the province's striving 
for autonomy in the right light. It could moreover be extended pars pro toto to 
the federal government and thereby anchor the republic’s precarious constitu- 
tional situation in Europe.® 


3 The Huguenot Francois Hotman had expressed similar ideas abroad, while in the Netherlands, 
the regent Francois Francken from Gouda had already advanced the theory in a treatise from 
1587 that sovereignty since the Middle Ages had belonged to the states of Holland and not 
to the king. See: KAMPINGA, Opvattingen over onze vaderlandse geschiedenis, pp. 72, 123, 
148-149. 

4 See: JL ISRAEL, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall 1477-1806, Oxford 1998, 
pp. 233-241; and DARBY, “Narrative of events,” p. 25. 

5 A.E.M. JANSSEN, Grotius als Geschichtsschreiber, in: The world of Hugo Grotius (1583-1646) 
Proceedings of the international colloquium organized by the Grotius committee of the Royal 
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The treatise De antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae immediately latched onto 
the circulating Batavi myth. While the originators of the Batavi topos,® Aurelius 
and Geldenhauer, were still mainly concerned with a regionalistic origin myth, 
the juxtaposition of the legendary generals Claudius Civilis and prince Moritz 
after his glorious conquest of the city of Groningen in 1594 established a kind 
of mythic equivalence. Just the same, the young scholar made use of the Batavi 
subject matter as a kind of binding material for a classic foundation myth. 

Grotius' reading and interpretation of this ancient episode had largely two 
components. On the one hand, Tacitus wrote that the Batavi were a free people, 
which - as far as he knew — had neither ever succumbed to a foreign power, nor 
been subordinated to a prince. In a word, they always knew how to keep sover- 
eignty to themselves." Because the Roman historian at that time was regarded 
as infallible and Hugo de Groot had also found no evidence in his own studies 
of late antiquity and the Middle Ages to question Tacitus' findings (on the con- 
trary, he found additional evidence of a deeply rooted history of self-govern- 
ment), de Groot equated the primordial Batavi with the contemporary Dutch.? 
On the other hand, he underscored this atavistic view with a Hippocratic style 
explanatory model, claiming that due to the specific geographical and climatic 
conditions of the Batavi's territory, nature had predetermined that its inhabit- 
ants would have a republican constitution. When thrust upon the uninhabited 
peninsula as a group, the first Batavi would have necessarily agreed upon an 
aristocratic state model. They were soon convinced, however, of the benefits 
of republicanism.? 


Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences Rotterdam 6-9 April 1983, Amsterdam / Maarssen 
1984, pp. 161-178, esp. pp. 168-171. 

6 With regard to Aurelius und Geldenhauer the originators of the Batavi theme, see the proto- 
historiographical part, pp. 37-38. 

7 Inthe meantime, the Amsterdam archaeologist Roymans has shown that the Batavi in the 
Roman period were by no means free, but rather loyal Roman vassals: N. ROYMANS, Ethnic 
Identity and Imperial Power. The Batavians in the Early-Roman Empire, Amsterdam 2004. 

8 While de Groot had written in the Batavi treatise that this people had never been dominated 
by foreigners, it is suddenly remarked in the Annales et Historiae: “Dus sijn se, nae eenmael 't 
woedendt Noorden [viz. the vikings; R.C.R.] uytgejaeght te hebben, acht volle eeuwen langh, 
van uytheemsche waepenen onooverwonnen en ongeplundert geweesen." See: GROTIUS, De 
Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek, pp. 64—67, and for the quote: H. GROTIUS, 
Nederlantsche Jaerboeken en Historien, sedert het jaer MDLV tot het jaer MDCIX, Amsterdam 
1681, p. 3. 

9 Fortheequation of the Batavi to the later inhabitants of the province of Holland and the geo- 
logically determined establishment of the republic: GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu 
Hollandse Republiek, pp. 52-53 and 46-48. 
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Grotius' message could hardly be misunderstood: Due to the deposing of 
Philip 11, the Dutch had been restored to their original condition. Accordingly, 
their self-assertion was not actually revolt, but a legitimate act of restoring 
their atavistic conditions. In contrast, the Spanish abuse of power and terror 
had brought about a revolution of sorts, because the Dutch normative state 
had degenerated into an unnatural situation. From this perspective, the war 
constituted a legitimate dispute over the protection of the constitutional right 
to exist. The contemporary reader was to view precisely this ontological con- 
nection to the primitive constitution as irrefutable proof of the legitimacy of 
resistance.!? 

This idealized view of history also shaped the Annales et Historiae. Hugo de 
Groot, to be sure, later distanced himself from his Batavi treatise, but this did 
not belie the interrelationship of the two works. In fact, it is possible to see the 
introductory pages of the almanac as an - albeit slightly revised (e.g. as con- 
cerns the just-mentioned aspect of Viking rule in Holland) — summary of the 
early work. The works' shared aim can also be gleaned from important details. 
The Batavi element figured in particular into the still rather succinct account 
of June 5, 1568. 

According to de Groot, the execution of the two counts was a dramatic spec- 
tacle: “It was so horrifying in the eyes of the Dutch, that a deep sorrow inflicted 
everyone and feelings of revenge and anger remained fixed in the minds of the 
boldest.” And, though a lot of people grieved at their tombs, there were also 
those “who decided to go unshaven, and thus - following an old tradition — 
promised to not touch their faces until this noble blood was avenged.” This was 
an unmistakable allusion to the Batavi custom described in the second chapter 
of the Batavi treatise, a custom which the Dutch — who according to Grotius 
were conscious of their traditions — had honored throughout the centuries." 


10 The ontological interpretation was also apparent in formulations such as "De Wetten 
selve, de Privilegien die heyligh (...) hebben ghelijcker-wijs in de schoot [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.] van de Staten met verseeckertheydt gherust”; und “Want ghelijck een huys kan 
blijven staen al ist dat eenighe gedeelten verandert werden: maer soo men de fundament- 
en omwerpt, niet en kan blijven staen (...)" ; both quotes are from: Ibid., pp. 39 and 41. 

11  “(...) soo afgrijselijk in de ooghen der Nederlanders, dat (...) diepe deernis in de gemoede- 
ren van alle, wraeksught en verbolgenheit in die der kloekste beslooten bleef.” and “(...) 
die voornaemen het hayr ongeschooren te laeten, doende, volgens een oudt gebruyk, be- 
lofte van die gestalte hunnes aengesights niet te sullen veranderen, voor al eer soo eedel 
bloedt gewrooken was." Quotes from: GROTIUS, Nederlantsche Jaerboeken en Historien, 
p. 32. For the same element in the Batavi treatise, see: "Tot een exempel [viz. of the tra- 
dition-minded Dutch; R.C.R.] sal ons dienen die Hessensche manier, als sy het hayr en 
baert lieten wassen, hebbende hemselven met een belofte verbonden het onghedaen 
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Apart from this, the Egmont portrait in Annales et Historiae hardly con- 
tained any interesting elements for the simple reason that Grotius only briefly 
addressed the eve and the beginning of the uprising. As a result, significant 
controversial events such as the anti-Granvelle campaign or Egmont's failed 
diplomatic mission to Spain were largely passed over. The only thing that de 
Groot emphasized was the lack of steadfastness on the part of the nobility in 
general and the tragic Count in particular. With respect to Egmont, this was 
illustrated using the example of the Dendermonde scene and his ambivalence 
to combating heresy. 

In October 1566, Orange, Egmont, Hoorne, Hoogstraten and Louis of Nassau 
came together to deliberate possible military resistance. Everyone present 
looked to Egmont “(...) als ervaren in den oorlogh, en besint van de soldaeten" 
("being experienced in warfare and loved by the soldiers"). (transl. R.C.R.) We 
are told, however, that the Count unexpectedly rejected this proposal and de- 
clared that he would remain loyal to the king. Some months later, he also had 
the opportunity to actually make good on this conviction, by not only swear- 
ing a new oath of allegiance to Philip 11, but also by immediately putting this 
resolve into action. According to de Groot, Flemish Protestants, who had previ- 
ously enjoyed his protection, now found themselves confronted with a zealous 
persecutor of heretics. 

If the Egmont portrait in the Annales et Historiae was relatively scanty, the 
brief mention of the beheading in the treatise on the roots of the Batavi repub- 
lic was thus all the more significant. This crime served as a link in a chain of 
historical turning points, which were supposed to lend further argument to the 
just cause of Dutch self-assertion. Grotius additionally presented a reading of 
history wherein Dutch self-determination had formed a centuries-long tradi- 
tion, which had become especially evident in the independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. This autonomous status was affirmed in 1477 with the award- 


wesen van haer aenghesicht niet af te leggen, voor ende aleer sy den vyandt soude heb- 
ben geslagen. Tot memorie van welcke maniere den Batavier Civilis by Tacitum zijn langh 
(...) hayr eerst afleyde, als hy de Legioenen hadde verslagen. Ende men weet wel datter 
geweest zijn, de welcke in 't beginsel van 't oorlog, het welcke nu onlangs heeft opge- 
houden, het selve hebben gebruyckt, onderhoudende daer in de maniere die sy van hare 
voor-ouders hadden ontvangen.” Quoted from: GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu 
Hollandse Republiek, pp. 49-50. See: TACITUS, Historiae, 1v.61. 

12 For the quote and other information, see: GROTIUS, Nederlantsche Jaerboeken en 
Historien, pp. 24-25. In the introductory pages, Grotius condemned the (internal) conflict 
of the Dutch nobility. He suspected many nobles of using the general confusion to dispose 
with or conceal their own, often financial related, problems. The conflict within the nobil- 
ity is also said to have paved the way for the Spaniards. See: Ibid., p. 8. 
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ing of the Great Privilege and what was effectively a proto-constitution. This 
success story, however, did not last. 

The misery began with the transition in 1496 to the Habsburg sphere of in- 
fluence. Under Charles v, Grotius notes that the state of affairs was admittedly 
still tolerable. But, Philip 11 proved from the outset that he was obsessed with 
power. In the tyranny that followed, along with "veel duysenden van gemeene 
lieden" (“thousands and thousands of common people"), nobles like Egmont 
and Hoorne were also victimized. Remarkably, de Groot did not date the start 
of armed resistance from Orange's failed campaign in October 1568, but rath- 
er from the use of the Dutch provincial council in July 1572, which “followed 
the example of their ancestors, who had taken up their weapons against the 
Romans,” to use the prince as “Governor and Commander in Chief” against 
Alba.!3 

With this divergence in the dating the author was able to fulfill his obli- 
gation to his employer: There was a direct parallel in the way the primordial 
Batavi and the contemporary aristoi of the province of Holland comported 
themselves. Both the other provinces as well as the early victims of the regime 
such as Egmont, Hoorne and several others were subsumed under this “Dutch- 
centric” interpretation.!* The aim was to spread this archaic classification and 
justification of the newly founded republic internationally. The question of 
whether to this interpretation of the origin of the republic also made sense to 
foreign readers will require a separate treatment.!? 


13 — "(..) nae 't exempel van hare voor-ouders, die teghens de Romeynen (...) de wapenen 
hadden aenghenomen (...)” the prince as "Gouverneur ende Krijgs-overste.” For the his- 
torical overview and the quote, see: GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse 
Republiek, pp. 66-82 and 82. The passage on the beheading of Egmont and Hoorne reads 
in full: “Ende sijn niet alleen veel duysenden van gemeene lieden gheexecuteert: maer 
selfs de Graven van Egmond ende van Hoorn verwesen sijnde op valsche beschuldigin- 
gen, hebben haren halsen voor den beul moeten uytstrecken.” Quoted from: Ibid., p. 81. 

14 See: JANSSEN, Grotius als Geschichtsschreiber, pp. 171, 173, 175. 

15 At the end of his account, De Groot also made a deliberate appeal to an international 
audience in making his case for the aristocratic state model: GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de 
Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek, pp. 88-90. 


CHAPTER 15 


In the Name of the Search for Truth: De Thou's 
Historiography as an Irenic Manifesto 


The Frenchman Jacques-Auguste de Thou (1553-1617), with whom Grotius 
maintained a correspondence, was in any case not convinced by the theory of 
the Batavi political tradition. He did, on the other hand, adopt the actual crux 
of this concept, namely the idea of the innate Dutch love of freedom.! For a 
classic humanistic scholar like the jurist and statesman de Thou, this Tacitean 
topos was all too evident. 

Born into the Parisian noblesse de robe, he enjoyed a privileged educa- 
tion. For ten years, he acquired a general humanistic education at the famous 
Collége de Bourgogne, which was supplemented by further instruction at the 
Royal College and study visits with world-renowned jurists such as Hotman 
and Cujas. He met the latter during his stay in Valence, where he also became 
acquainted with the Calvinist humanist, Joseph Justus Scaliger. In his proxim- 
ity, de Thou discovered that his general love of antiquity and Litterae made it 
possible for him to overcome the sectarian boundaries and that Humanitas 
offered a refuge from the devastating religious conflicts. At some twenty 
years old, a diplomatic mission to Italy gave him the chance to complete his 
humanistic education. Between 1576 and 1579, the young scholar broadened 
his horizons by traveling to destinations including the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland and northern Italy. 

On all his trips, de Thou visited towns with famous publishers and libraries 
and met with local scholars. On a continent torn apart by religious wars, the 
Respublica litteraria provided a spiritual refuge. In his numerous discussions, 
de Thou saw Europe's closeness and inner unity confirmed on an intellectual 
level.? On one of these trips, he supposedly came up with the idea of having a 


1 *"(..)ils ont retenu, au milieu de l'abondance, le méme esprit qu'ils avoient dans leur anci- 
enne disette, ils ont toüjours le méme courage; & la nature leur a conservé une si grande 
amour pour la liberté, & une si grande crainte de la perdre, que les moindres bruits à ce 
sujet les mettent en mouvement. Pour le faire voir clairement, je prendrai les choses de plus 
haut, & j'exposerai en peu de mots les troubles qui se sont excités de tems en tems dans ces 
Provinces." Quoted from: J.A. DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, The Hague 1740, p. 675. 

2 See: C. VIVANTI, La formazione e l' opera storiografica di Jacques-Auguste de Thou, in: IDEM, 
Lotta politica e pace religiosa in Francia fra Cinque e Seicento, Turin 1963, pp. 292-325, esp. 
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comprehensive contemporary historical narrative from a distinctly European 
point of view. That was the start of the Herculean project, the Historia sui tem- 
poris, whose first full seven-volume edition was published in Paris between 
1604-1620. The work dealt with European history from the period between 
1546 and 1607 and was one of a kind.? 

The Parisian humanist not only managed to surpass a number of contempo- 
rary historiographical works in scope, but also in terms of the quality of the de- 
piction. This is also evidenced by the description of events in the Netherlands. 
Unlike many of his colleagues who had always only consulted Julius Caesar 
and Tacitus for testimony of the legendary bravery of the ancient Dutch, de 
Thou supported this truism with brief remarks on medieval manifestations of 
the pursuit of (Southern!) Dutch autonomy, including the Flemish resistance 
against the French king Philip 1v the Fair in the Battle of the Golden Spurs in 
1302, the revolution ignited by the Ghent tribune Jacob van Artevelde from 1338 
to 1348 or the capture of the Habsburg ruler Maximilian in Bruges in 1485.* 

At the same time, however, this stereotype also served as a framework for 
the interpretation of contemporary events in the Netherlands. This was appar- 
ent both from the regent's words addressed to Alba as well as the description 
of a characteristic example of Ghentean self-confidence: 


Les habitans de Gand, animés de l'esprit de leurs peres, malgré l'état où la 
Flandre étoit alors reprirent leur ancien courage. Ne pouvant souffrir la 
garnison qu'on avoit mise dans leur ville, ils prierent le Comte d'Egmond, 
Gouverneur de la Flandre, de parler au Duc d'Albe en leur faveur. Le 
Comte le leur promit.? 


pp. 296-305; and A. Coron, "Ut prosint aliis.” Jacques-Auguste de Thou et sa bibliothèque, 
in: C. JOLLY (ed.), Histoire des bibliothèques françaises, vol. 2: Les bibliothèques sous l' Ancien 
Regime, Paris 1988, pp. 101-125, esp. pp. 101-102. 

3 There are several opinions on the “birth” of the Historia sui temporis: According to Vivanti, 
de Thou already collected materials and eye-witness accounts during his first trip to Italy 
in 1573-1574. Coron, by contrast, alleged that the first impulse did not occur until his trip to 
Germany in 1579. According to Kinser, who refers to de Thou's Mémoires, he had the idea for 
this project in 1572 and began it in 1578. See: VIVANTI, La formazione e l' opera storiografica, 
p. 307; and Coron, "Ut prosint aliis,’ p. 105; and S. KINSER, The Works of Jacques-Auguste de 
Thou, The Hague 1966, p. 8o. 

4 See:DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, pp. 673-680. 

5 With regard to the queen regnant's intercession with Alba: She had assured him “(...) 
qu'elle connoissoit parfaitement le génie & l'humeur des Flamans; qu'il n'y avoit rien qu’ ils 
n'osassent entreprendere pour la conservation de leur liberté; qu'autant qu'ils étoient sujets 
à exciter des troubles à chaque nouveauté qu'on vouloit introduire dans leur pais, autant ils 
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The inhabitants of Ghent, inspired by their ancestors, regained their an- 
cient courage in spite of the bad situation of Flanders. As they could not 
stand the garrison that had been built in their city, they requested the 
Count of Egmont, as Governor of Flanders, to discuss this issue in their 
favor with the Duke of Alba. The Count promised them to do so. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


But Ghent's advocacy for Egmont was in vain, for the Count was called to 
Brussels shortly thereafter, only to run headlong into his undoing. With this, the 
main components of the portrait of Egmont in de Thou's magnum opus have 
already been presented. Despite the universal-historical approach of Historia 
sui temporis, it was natural that de Thou would treat the French contemporary 
history with the most detail. Just the same, the relatively concise statement of 
the events in the Netherlands was accompanied by an unmistakably personal 
style. Its relative brevity aside, his account presented an intriguing portrait of 
the Count. 

By and large, Egmont appeared here as an impetuous commander and naive 
and deluded statesman. With respect to Egmont’s attitude in religiosis, how- 
ever, it was clear that de Thou was not accusing him of opportunism. He even 
offered him praise, for in his territory after the outbreak of the iconoclasm in 
August 1566, he showed that he ruled Flanders 


(...) avec beaucoup de sagesse & d'équité (...) il permit les prêches (...) 
mais il diminua peu-à-peu le nombre des lieux où l'on en tenoit, & il fit 
punir rigoureusement les Iconoclastes.® 


étoient faciles à étre ramenés à leur devoir par la clémence de leurs Princes; mais que si on 
leur ótoit l'espérance de conserver leur liberté, il n'y avoit point d'extrémité où le desespoir 
ne pit les porter; que ceux qui avoient d'autres sentimens se trompoient trés-grossierement, 
& que les delibérations sur la maniére d'appaiser les troubls des Pais-Bas, prises dans un 
Royaume si éloigné, & dont les moeurs & les inclinations étoient si différentes, pouvoient 
tromper le Roi, l'induire en erreur, & lui faire commettre de grandes fautes" Both quotes 
from: Ibid., vol. 3, p. 752. De Thou's detailed description is probably based on van Meteren, 
who however only reproduced the gist of this conversation (and not the text). De Thou in fact 
consulted van Meteren: Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 673, 735. For the corresponding passage in his book: 
VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische Beschreibung des Niderlendischen 
Kriegs, pp. 131-132. 

6 Quoted from: DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, p. 700. With regard to the impulsive com- 
mander, see the vivid description of the Battle at Gravelines: "Le Comte d'Egmond, au con- 
traire, ne jugeant pas à propos de différer, ni d'attendre du canon, de crainte que pendant ce 
tems les Francois ne lui échapassent, partagea sa Cavalerie en cinq escadrons (...). Le Comte 
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with a lot of wisdom and fairness. He permitted the sermons (...) while 
at the same time gradually reducing the number of places where the ser- 
mons were held and rigorously punishing the iconoclasts. (transl. R.C.R.) 


As we have seen, friend and foe — both at home and abroad - represented thor- 
oughly different points of view on this score. 

In addition, de Thou's depiction of Egmont was noticeably influenced by 
the rivalry with the Duke of Alba. In the three-page section about the Count's 
final days, this aspect essentially constituted the repeated refrain. Thus we 
learn that when the Duke of Toledo made the decision to execute all the nobles 
in detention, he had wanted his revenge because of the general escalation of 
conditions after his arrival in the Netherlands. He suspected the majority of 
the local nobility, namely, of inciting the people to resist all religio-political 
policies." 

This observation was followed by a description of the transfer of both counts 
to Brussels and a short rendition of the death sentence. After enumerating the 
accusations, de Thou did not hesitate though to point out the actual cause of 
the conviction: 


La haine declarée du Duc d'Albe pour tous les étrangers, & sur-tout pour 
le Comte d'Egmond, qui par sa dignité, son mérite & ses services ne ce- 
doit à personne, peut-étre pas méme au Duc d'Albe, fut la vraye cause de 
la mort de ces deux Comtes. 


d'Egmond ayant ainsi disposé son armée, son courage ne put souffrir un plus long retarde- 
ment; Nous sommes vainqueurs, s'écria-t-til, que ceux qui aiment la gloire & leur patrie me 
suivent. Il poussa en méme tems son cheval avec impétuosité: les Gascons soutiennent ce 
premier choc avec beaucoup de fermete, à la faveur du canon qui renversa les premiers rangs 
des ennemis, & qui tua méme le cheval du Comte d' Egmond (...)." Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 2, 
p. 576. References to Egmont's delusion and naiveté can be found, among other places, in: 
Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 682—683 (on the occasion of the trip to Spain), pp. 703, 740-741 (in conversa- 
tion with Orange at Dendermonde and Willebroeck). 

7 "Comme personne n'obéissoit à cet Edit, dans la crainte d'une plus grande peine; qu'on recev- 
oit tous les jours des nouvelles de nouveaux troubles; qu'on en appréhendoit encore d'autres; 
que l'on répandoit des Mémoires ou Libelles, & que l'on distribuoit en divers lieux de l'argent 
pour gagner les peuples; le Duc d'Albe résolut enfin d'exécuter ce qu'il méditoit depuis long- 
tems, & de de faire éclater la haine implacable qu'il avoit concué contre les Seigneurs & la 
Noblesse de Flandre, qu'il accusoit d'avoir causé les troubles dont ce pais étoit agité” Quoted 
from: Ibid., vol. 4, p. 82. 
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The hatred — declared by Alba towards all foreigners & especially towards 
the Count of Egmont, who in his dignity, his merits and his services was 
unsurpassed, perhaps not even by the Duke of Alba — was the real cause 
of the death of these two Counts. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Even in his final reflections on the life and death of Egmont, the universal his- 
torian did not conceal what in his opinion had been the basis of the Count's 
ultimate demise. In short, Egmont's numerous services on behalf of the 
Spanish-Habsburg Empire had only excited Alba's hatred and envy: 


On n'eut alors aucun égard à tant d'exploits, à tant de succés, ni à des 
services si importans. L'horreur qu'on avoit congü& pour les Protestans, 
auxquels on croyoit que le Comte avoit été favorable, ou plutót la haine, 
la jalousie & l'envie du Duc d'Albe, qui faisoit un abus manifeste de la 
puissance qui lui étoit confiée, l'emporterent sur les égards düs au mérite 
& aux services du Comte. 


His numerous achievements and successes and his so important services 
were just ignored. The fear felt towards the Protestants (who were, as was 
believed, favored by the Count) or rather the hatred for and the envy of 
the Duke of Alba, who clearly abused the power bestowed upon him, out- 
weighed any respect due to the merits and services of the Duke. (transl. 
R.C.R.) 


The general conclusion that De Thou drew from the wave of executions in 
June 1568 was that where hatred is sown revenge is also reaped. Specifically, 
in this view the terror of this period formed the prelude to the collective resis- 
tance against the foreign rulers that finally liberated the Netherlands from the 
Spanish yoke: 


Tant de supplices jetterent alors une grande terreur dans les esprits; mais 
elle se changea ensuite en haine & en horreur pour le nom Espagnol, & 
dégénera enfin en un désespoir, qui causa la révolte de tous les Pais-Bas. 
Trente ans entiers se passerent à répandre le sang de part & d'autre, & 
cette guerre cruelle se termina enfin par la perte que la maison d'Autriche 
fit d'un de ses Etats héréditaires.? 


8 All three quotes are from: Ibid., vol. 4, pp. 82-84. 
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So many tortures thus created an enormous fear in their minds; but this 
later changed into hatred and disgust for everything Spanish, & eventual- 
ly generating a despair that caused the revolt of all Low Countries. Thirty 
entire years passed in bloodshed in different regions, & this cruel war 
finally ended when the House of Austria lost one of its hereditary states. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


With this precise dating and interpretation of the beginning of the Dutch revo- 
lution, Egmont was implicitly made into a veritable hero of freedom. Voltaire, 
who greatly admired de Thou as a historian and whose writings he likely con- 
sulted for, among other things, his universal historical work Essai sur les moeurs 
et l'esprit des nations, candidly noted what still was not articulated here: “(...) 
leur sang [that of Hoorne and Egmont; R.C.R.] fut le premier ciment de la 
république des Provinces-Unies.”? (“(...) their blood [viz. that of Hoorne and 
Egmont; R.C.R. | was the first cement of the Republic of the United Provinces.”) 

De Thou's view that envy and personal resentment were the main causes of 
the conflict between Egmont and Alba may very well have crystalized out of 
the books he used as sources, though he in fact compiled much less material 
than many of his peers. Unlike most of his colleagues, he also granted insight 
into the materials he consulted by stating the relevant titles at the beginning of 
each book. These bibliographies were in all likelihood incomplete, however, as 
the disclosure of information had not yet been established as part of the scien- 
tific method. He also probably surveyed books and documents from his circle 
of friends that were not included in the bibliographical references. Just the 
same, de Thou left future research at least some traces of his historiographical 
activity. 

The custom of the Parisian historian to tap into his European network of 
scholars for the supply of historical materials or to review his manuscripts ex- 
pressed his desire to provide posterity with the fullest and most accurate uni- 
versal history possible. De Thou's compulsion to have his work checked and 


9 Quoted from: VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations, vol. 2, ed. R. Pomeau, 
Paris 1963, p. 441; on Voltaire's admiration for de Thou: Coron, "Ut prosint aliis," p. 106. 

i0 De Thou' sources dealing with Dutch history were mainly: Mendoza, van Meteren, 
Jean Petit, Girolamo Conestaggio. See: DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, p. 673, 735; 
vol. 4, p. 57. According to Fueter, de Thou only rarely adopted accounts directly from 
other scholars. When necessary, he went with the most reliable historian: FUETER, 
Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, p. 147. Jean Petit's Grande chronique ancienne et 
moderne (1601) was basically a copy of Regius' Henricpetri translation into French. See the 
proto-historiographical part of this book, p. 90, and VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri, 
pp. 213-216. 
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edited (he actually incorporated the improvements and comments) was not 
merely a consequence of his character, but also corresponded to the profes- 
sional demand of the time in France for a “perfect presentation of history”! 

Certainly, the methods of this historiographical avant-garde could not be 
applied to a historian like de Thou, who devoted himself exclusively to con- 
temporary history and therefore did not share the problem of original sources 
familiar to his colleagues who pursued earlier history. Nevertheless, de Thou 
adopted their demand that a historical depiction should like a legal judgment 
convince through its empirical content and objectivity. This requirement was, 
in turn, based on the conviction that with firsthand sources one could in fact 
completely and impartially reconstruct historic events.!? 

Due to this methodological prerequisite, and his professional (de Thou 
served as one of the presidents of parliament) as well as private interest in con- 
temporary politics, the Parisian humanist systematically collected documents 
and records concerning the political and social situation of European coun- 
tries. He thus built up over time a central archive for current governmental 
issues, which became famous already during his lifetime and attracted many 
scholars.'? 

The emphasis placed on Alba's vindictive character, however, came not only 
from a deeper psychological reading into his sources, but also corresponded to 
the generally anti-Spanish tenor of the Historia sui temporis. Despite his seri- 
ous effort to be impartial, de Thou nonetheless revealed his sympathies in sev- 
eral passages, which occasionally included anti-Spanish sentiments. They were 
directly fueled by his everyday experiences with the conduct of the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands (and the rest of Europe), and were sometimes indebted to 
the leyenda negra.!^ 


11 For the relationship to this historiographical school, whose most famous representatives 
were certainly La Popeliniére and Pasquier: VIVANTI, La formazione e l' opera storiografi- 
ca di Jacques-Auguste de Thou, pp. 319-320. On the current itself, see: HUPPERT, The idea 
of perfect history. 

12 This “historiology” actually sprang from the philological tradition within the legal field: 
HUPPERT, The idea of perfect history, pp. 24-26. 

13 +See: K. GARBER, Paris, die Hauptstadt des europäischen Späthumanismus, Jacques de Thou 
und das Cabinet Dupuy, in: S. NEUMEISTER / C. WIEDEMANN (eds.), Res publica litter- 
aria: die Instanz der Gelehrsamkeit in der frühen Neuzeit, Wiesbaden 1987, pp. 71-93, esp. 
pp. 81-83. 

14  DeThouthus attributed the following words, for example, to Orange in his meeting with, 
among others, Egmont and Hoorne in Dendermonde on October 5, 1566: “(...) qu'il [viz. 
Oranien;R.C.R.] connoissoit parfaitement le génie des Espagnols, qui aimoient mieux les 
revoltes & les séditions, que l'obéissance & la tranquillité publique; parce qu'ils en pren- 
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The reign of Philip 11 did not represent the main problem, however. He 
specifically recognized the hand of God at work in the Spanish hegemony, 
who used this world power to introduce the heathens on other continents to 
Christianity. What the Parisian humanist could not stand, however, was the 
Spanish tendency to abuse their power under the guise of religion and to 
spread their religious beliefs through coercion and violence. On this point, 
though, his criticism was not limited to the Spanish regime, but was directed 
at all participating religious groups. 

For someone as essentially irenical and inherently tolerant as de Thou, any 
kind of repressive religious policy could only inspire his aversion. In his youth 
he had witnessed the horrors of St. Bartholomew, and then experienced up 
close the devastating effect of the Huguenot persecution.!? His comments 
about Alba's extraordinary powers as well as his violent rule must therefore 
be considered against this background. De Thou's inner struggle with the use 
of arbitrary justice in the form of the Conseil des Troubles (popularly known as 
the “blood council") was particularly evident in his critique of the practices of 
the Inquisition.!6 

Significantly, the Parisian humanist not only dealt with the confessional di- 
vision of his part of the world and homeland on a theoretical level. He was also 


droient occasion de faire la guerre, & d'abandonner les Pais-Bas à la licence & au pillage 
du soldat: qu'ils ne manqueroient pas de persuader au Roi, de subjuguer des Provinces 
(...) , feres de leurs privileges & de leurs immunités, qui ne cesseroient pas jamais d'être 
en mouvement, tant qu'on les en laisseroit joüir (...).” Quoted from: DE THOU, Histoire 
universelle, vol. 3, p. 703. 

15 See: VIVANTI, La formazione e l'opera storiografica di Jacques-Auguste de Thou, pp. 299, 
309, 313, 316. 

16 "Le Duc d'Albe étendit dans la suite la jurisdiction de ce Conseil, contre les privileges 
des Provinces, contre l'autorité des Cours, & principalement du Conseil souverain des 
Pais-Bas; il regla qu'on ne pourroit appeller des sentences de ce tribunal, & il lui attribua, 
avec un plein pouvoir, la connoissance de toutes les causes qui concernoient la Religion 
& le crime d'Etat. Suivant les Décrets de l'Inquisition d'Espagne, sa jurisdiction fut encore 
étendué au-delà de ses bornes, & excessivement augmentée." Quoted from: DE THOU, 
Histoire universelle, vol. 3, p. 754. De Thou even condemned this relentless policy else- 
where, which treated the Dutch people not as subjects, but merely as subservients: "Ce 
Prince (Philip 11; R.C.R.) (...) résolut d'user de rigueur envers les Flamands, & de purger 
entierement ces Provinces du venin de l'Hérésie, en y établissant l'Inquisition d'Espagne 
(...); de les traiter non comme des Provinces héréditaires, mais comme un pais nouvelle- 
ment conquis & subjugué par la force; d'y établir une domination despotique; d'y faire de 
nouvelles loix à la discréction du vainqueur; & aprés avoir exterminé les Grands & les per- 
sonnes les plus considerables du pais, de ramener les autres, par la crainte du chátiment, 
à ce qu'on appelle une parfaite & aveugle obéisance.” Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 3, p. 683 
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actively involved on a national and international level. At home, this meant 
above all his personal involvement in the proceedings that led to the Edict of 
Nantes. De Thou worked to provide this agreement with a legal foundation, 
and he also played a crucial diplomatic role with the representatives of the 
Huguenot party. De Thou's active participation showed the scholar's states- 
manship, for it attested to what was ultimately his highest priority: the stability 
of the French state. Everything had to be subordinated to this goal. Religion 
was also to serve the national interest, for it was only through a stable political 
order that the untenable situation of denominational fragmentation could be 
overcome.!” 

With his historiographical work, de Thou also aimed at the reconcilia- 
tion of the confessional parties and thus — insofar as this concerned his own 
country - ultimately at safeguarding state power. He thought that a neutral 
and sober historiography would expose criminality and lies. It would also show 
the many contemporary manifestations of religious intolerance in a balanced 
and factual manner, and hence offer “(...) a solid foundation of social and po- 
litical peace." As an unapologetic European, he naturally longed to have a 
peaceful homeland in a pacified continent. 

True to the concept of historia magistra vitae, this pioneer of universal his- 
tory not only ultimately ascribed didactic import to the past, but he was also 
well aware that knowledge in itself constituted a power factor and that its dis- 
semination could have a serious impact. It was this belief in the intrinsic ef- 
fect of knowledge in general that inspired de Thou in his historiographical and 
archival activities. His document repository in Paris for current political issues 
was in nuce a subtle, but effective type of “counter-publicity.” Although its ex- 
istence was largely secret, thanks mainly to the large network of its founder it 
was known and readily available to insiders at home and abroad as an “infor- 
mation center” that granted access to important political documents. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that the Parisian humanist was a 
subversive. His activities can, in any case, be seen as a response to the princely 
court’s information monopoly and as an attempt to also mobilize the increased 
political interest and self-confidence of the noblesse de robe on a private basis.!9 
It would also be going too far to call de Thou a proto-Enlightenment figure, for 


17  See:VivANTI, La formazione e l'opera storiografica di Jacques-Auguste de Thou, pp. 311—312; 
and GARBER, Paris, die Hauptstadt des europäischen Späthumanismus, pp. 75-76. 

18 See: A. GRAFTON, Die tragischen Uspriinge der deutschen Fufsnote, Munich 1995, p. 140. 

19 For both terms and other details: GARBER, Paris, die Hauptstadt des europüischen 
Spüthumanismus, pp. 81-83. 
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he was all too ready to conform.?? Still, his lack of consistency when it came 
to the truth did not belie his inclination to go against the grain (even if he did 
not find it necessary to make these thoughts known). The fact that he did not 
readily resign himself to commonly accepted truths showed that the Parisian 
scholar — despite his methodological shortcomings — took a deliberately criti- 
cal approach to this work even in his conciliatory stance towards the censors.?! 
His testing alone of the limits of censorship in a constant cat and mouse game 
demonstrated de Thou's awareness of the innate power?? of the truth.?? Of 
course, the truth for him was a higher authority that one could theoretically 
“download.” While the perspectivity of truth — the understanding that it chang- 
es like a shadow with each of our movements — would have been unfamiliar to 
de Thou, he stood at the vanguard of analytical historiography with his empha- 
sis on documentary review and evidence.2* 


20 With regard to de Thou's limited willingness to adapt his book, which was still placed 
on the index in 1609: A. SOMAN, The London Edition of De Thou’s “History:” A Critique of 
Some Well-documented Legends, in: Renaissance Quarterly 24 (1971) no. 1, pp. 1-13, esp. 
pp. 7-9. Grafton relativized the intellectual “betrayal” and highlighted de Thou's vulner- 
able professional position: GRAFTON, Die tragischen Usprünge, pp. 141-143. For details 
on de Thou's publication history and his history with the index, see: A. SOMAN, De Thou 
and the Index. Letters from Christophe Dupuy (1603-1607), Geneva 1972; and KINSER, The 
Works of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, passim. 

21 For the inquisitors in Rome and the ultramontane censors in France, the explosive nature 
of this work lay especially in de Thou's Gallicanism. The French king and some prominent 
noble families, on the other hand, were worried about a veiled description of the French 
domestic religious conflicts: SOMAN, De Thou and the Index, pp. 17-20. As a domestic and 
intra-Catholic affair, censorship appears to have had no real effect on de Thou’s portrait 
of Egmont. 

22 See de Thou's ode to truth, which had been sent in advance of several editions of his 
Histoire universelle. The first verse is quoted here: “Toi, que l'envie & l'imposture / en vain 
s'efforcent de flétrir; / Fille du Ciel, Vérité pure, / Que la terre ne peut souffrir;/ Doux 
repos dela conscience, / solide appui de l'innocence, / nous as-tu quitté pour jamais? / En 
quels lieux t'es-tu retirée?/ Et quelle est l'heureuse contrée / qui te possède avec la paix?" 
Quoted from: DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. u1, p. 205. 

23 Immediately after the publication of the book (which must have been published in late 
1603 despite the indicated year of 1604, as the author had already distributed copies and 
mentioned the fait accompli of its publication in his correspondence), De Thou began to 
try to "get a feel" for the civil and ecclesiastical reaction to his book by having some copies 
distributed among influential individuals. For this aspect as well as for concrete examples 
of the cat-and-mouse game, see: KINSER, The Works of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, pp. 7-26, 
esp. pp. 7, 12,16; und SOMAN, The London Edition, pp. 7-9. 

24  Forthe transition from a rhetorical historiography to one based on empirical persuasion, 
see: GINZBURG, Veranschaulichung und Zitat, passim. 
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Under the Spell of Prudentia: Strada's and 
Bentivoglio's Historiography as a Political Lesson* 


In contrast to de Thou, Famiano Strada (1572-1649) and Guido Bentivoglio 
(1577-1644) incorporated the Batavi myth that Grotius perpetuated into their 
books on the Spanish-Dutch war, albeit without explicitly mentioning its best- 
known exponent.! On the other hand, it was not by chance that the chief of the 
Batavi, Iulius Civilis (also known as Claudius Civilis) appeared in the work of 
these Italian historians: It attested to their fervent interest in the roots of the 
political-constitutional novum that the republic represented at the time. 

This concern with the events in North-West Europe, in turn, placed both 
scholars within a long tradition of Italian intellectual life. La Fiandra obvi- 
ously inspired the Italian intellectuals — from the Dutch “economic miracle" 
described by Lodovico Guicciardini in 1567 and the substantial historiographi- 
cal contributions on the revolt against Philip 11 to the emergence of modello 
fiammingo as a new form of government in 1647 for the barely liberated Naples.? 

The intellectual climate of post-Tridentine Italy was certainly characterized 
by an interest in the political developments in the Netherlands that was keen 
as it was controversial. What went on there carried political significance for 
a Jesuit historian like Famiano Strada (1572-1649), although he himself had 
never journeyed beyond the Alps. The fascination that Guido Bentivoglio 
(1577-1644) had for the Netherlands partly stemmed from his position as Papal 
Nuncio in Brussels (1607-1616). Ultimately, though, it was rooted in the intel- 
lectual environment of his country? 

The political views of Italian scholars were disclosed in their assessments 
ofthe Dutch Revolt. In the writings of historians such as Strada and Bentivoglio, 


This chapter is a slightly revised version of the following article: R.C. RITTERSMA, ‘Le orrec- 

chie si piene di Fiandra: Famiano Strada (1572-1649) und Guido Bentivoglio (1577-1644) und ihr 

Interesse am holländischen Aufstand, in: Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 

und Bibliotheken 89 (2010), pp. 263-284. 

1 See below for more details on the aspect of the Batavi myth in Strada and Bentivoglio. 

2 See: MASTELLONE, Holland as a Political Model, pp. 578-580; und CoNTI, Il modello politico 
olandese, passim. 

3 According to Giorgio Spini, the interest of Italian intellectuals in the turn of events in 

Northwest Europe was not tied to their local context: G. SPIN1, Barocco e puritani. Studi sulla 

storia del Seicento in Italia, Spagna e New England, Florence 1991, pp. 17-18. 
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the secular conflict between Spain and the Netherlands acted as an "ideologi- 
cal" contrast medium. In the case of the Jesuit as well as Bentivoglio, the ink of 
the historical treatise was unmistakably colored by the contemporary political 
debates.* 

Closer inspection also shows that Famiano Strada went about his work 
much more meticulously in light of his specific working conditions than has 
been claimed so far in the research. He was not only up to date on the most 
important political, rhetorical, and historical-philosophical discussions of his 
time, but he also occasionally expressed viewpoints that one would not have 
expected from a professor of the Collegio Romano. In consideration of Strada's 
historiographical work, it would be unfair to simply dismiss him as a “narrow- 
minded Jesuit." On the contrary, his De bello belgico attests more to a genuine 
search for truth than blind bigotry. 

Since a political cardiogram" was largely given in nuce in the portraits of the 
revolt's protagonists, the following will substantiate the above-mentioned the- 
ses on the basis of the accounts of Lamoral of Egmont and William of Orange 
in Strada's De bello belgico and Bentivoglio's Della guerra di Fiandra. To rehabil- 
itate the importance of Strada's work, however, it is necessary to first provide 
an overview and assessment of the research on the Roman historian. This will 
be followed by a comparative analysis of the accounts of Egmont and Orange 
in Strada's and Bentivoglio's books on the Dutch revolution that will take par- 
ticular account of the role of the respective intellectual climates. 


1 The Baroque: More than a Transitional Stage between the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment 


Despite the impressive circulation and dissemination of De Bello belgico 
throughout Europe, its author has received scant praise in the research.? The 
only exception was the positive appraisal of Ferdinando Ranallis, a scholar 


4 For more on Italian historiography of the 16th and 17th century as a stage for political-the- 
oretical debates: S. MASTELLONE, Il modello politico olandese e la storiografia italiana nella 
prima meta del Seicento, in: BENTIVOGLIO, Relatione delle Province Unite, pp. 5-31. 

5 Only the Latin edition of Strada had already reached a total of around 40 editions by the 
18th century; his work was translated into English, Spanish, German, Dutch, French, Italian, 
and Polish: C. SOMMERVOGEL, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Brussels / Paris 1896, 
pp. 1607-1616. For the dissemination of Strada's work in Southern Dutch libraries, see: 
F.G. SCHEELINGS, De geschiedschrijving en de beeldvorming over de opstand in de Zuidelijke 
Nederlanden (16°-18° eeuw), in: J. CRAEYBECKX et al. (eds.), 1585. Op gescheiden wegen, Leuven 
1988, pp. 151-179, esp. pp. 167-170. 
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who wrote several biographical portraits of Roman intellectuals.® By contrast, 
Strada was assessed unfavorably in Benedetto Croce's literary historical studies 
of the 17th century: Here the negative reception was probably mainly due to 
the general anti-clerical attitude and the stereotypical image of this Baroque 
scholar.” 

Croce's disdain for the intellectual climate of the 17th was in any case con- 
sistent with the tenor of later historiographical research. Eric Cochrane's 
Historians and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance increasingly reads — 
the closer one gets to the epilogue — like the story of a decline, which in his 
opinion culminated in the Jesuit program of historiography as a formalistic, 
literary genre.® 

The Florentine historian Sergio Bertelli even went a step further when he 
rejected the term Baroque for describing a particular era and instead used 
it to designate a spiritual trend. According to Bertelli, this apprehension of 
the world evolved under the banner of a decisive rejection of traditional re- 
naissance values. It was literally reactionary insofar as it understood itself as 
antirinascimento. 

At all levels, the bourgeois-humanistic yardstick was exchanged for the 
primacy of religion or, more precisely, faith. Princely rule and theocracy once 
again supplanted the proto-republican experiments. The idea of faith, indeed, 
not only permeated politics in both practice and theory, but had equally in- 
vaded all spheres of cultural and intellectual life. Even if the omnipresence of 
faith triggered conflicting reactions, the statements of the ribelli e libertini were 
ultimately also influenced by a Baroque spiritual climate that was aligned with 
religion.? 

It was these assumptions that informed the view of the profession of the his- 
torian in the 17th century. In Bertelli's opinion, the ars historica met its decline 
after the flowering of the Renaissance in the age of the Counter-Reformation. 


6 Ferdinando Ranalli especially admired Strada's modesty and that he avoided any sensation- 
alism: F. RANALLI, Vite di uomini illustri romani dal risorgimento della letteratura italiana, vol. 
2, Florence 1840, no. 34. 

7 For general criticism of the Seicento: B. CROCE, Storia dell’ età barocca in Italia. Pensiero — 
Poesia e Letteratura - Vita morale, ed. G. GALLASSO, Milan 1993, incl. pp. 17-37, 71-72, 75-76. 
For the negative assessment of Strada in particular: B. CROCE / S. CARAMELLA, Politici e 
moralisti del Seicento, Bari 1930, pp. 3-21. 

8 Interestingly, Eric Cochrane introduced the final section in question with the title,’The 
Demise of Humanist Historiography:” E. COCHRANE, Historians and Historiography in the 
Italian Renaissance, Chicago / London 1981, pp. 487-493. 

9 S. BERTELLI, Ribelli, libertini e ortodossi nella storiografia barocca, Florence 1973, 


pp. ix—xviii. 
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The sentence he used to introduce the actual text is revealing: "There are mo- 
ments of cultural regression and reversion in which thought, instead of being 
creative, falls back on itself and slides into circoli vitiosi and hairsplitting. One 
could probably describe the polemic against the ars historica since the middle 
of 16th century as such a moment"? The main objections were that historiog- 
raphy on the face of it was dogmatic and conformist, while in substance it was 
no longer interested in reflecting critically on the political events of the past. 
Instead, it was oriented toward offering an all-encompassing religious edu- 
cational program for a wide audience. Bertelli considered the production of 
Baroque historical works on the whole as merely confessional “mass media"! 

The only positive exception was the neo-Platonist Francesco Patrizi, against 
whom, however, the holy warriors of Ignatius Loyola had initiated an offensive — 
chiefly from the Collegium Romanum, where the phalanx of the Counter- 
Reformation had congregated. Famiano Strada, who entered the Jesuit order in 
1591, held the chair for rhetoric at this academy from 1594. As part of the same 
professorship, he published the Prolusiones academicae (1617), a miscellany of 
lectures and fictional dialogs that, among other things, was intended to closely 
connect the function and importance of historiography with rhetoric.!? 

In Bertelli's view, the position advocated in this compilation, in which the 
historian was encouraged to cultivate as simple a writing style and as objective 
a mode of depiction as possible, betrayed the real intention of the Jesuits in 
De bello belgico: using pseudo-facticity as a vehicle for effective indoctrination. 
The patina of objectivity and Strada's exposé on the Dutch Revolt supposedly 
only had the aim of conveying to readers the religious dimension of history. 


10 A "Visono dei momenti di riflusso in cui il pensiero, anziché essere creativo, si ripiega su se 
stesso e cade in circoli viziosi e in bizantinismi. Uno di questi momenti può ben dirsi la 
disputa sull' ars historica apertasi a metà Cinquecento." Quoted from: BERTELLI, Ribelli, 
libertini e ortodossi, p. 3. 

11 Ibid, pp. 4, 12-17. For a contradictory point of view, which chiefly emphasizes the mediat- 
ing role of Baroque historiography between the Renaissance and the Enlightenment and 
also recognizes its contribution to the "scientification" of historiography, see: A. KRAUS, 
Grundzüge barocker Geschichtsschreibung, in: Historisches Jahrbuch (1968), pp. 54—77. An 
alternative (i.e. positive) appraisal of the Italian Baroque era in general is found here: 
P. HERSCHE, Italien im Barock-Zeitalter (1600—1750). Eine Sozial- und Kulturgeschichte, 
Vienna 1999. 

12 On Strada’s life, see: F. NEUMANN, Schoppe contra Strada, in: H. JAUMANN / W. NEUBER 
(eds.), Kaspar Schoppe, Bonn 1998, pp. 298-344, esp. pp. 315-317. I was not able to view the 
relevant biographical fragment from Petrucci about Strada, as the central Jesuit archive in 
Rome (ARS!) was closed in February 2003 due to renovations. 
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Upon closer inspection, the professor of rhetoric only actually succeeded in 
recasting the religion-fixated zeitgeist into a historiographical model.!3 

By and large, the relevant articles of the historian GiorgioSpini point to a sim- 
ilar pattern. His work is also largely dominated by the negative tone about the 
intellectual climate of the Seicento — with the exception of Francesco Patrizi — 
and about Famiano Strada in particular. In contrast to Bertelli, however, Spini 
illuminated in greater detail the respective context in which the regulating and 
codifying spirit of the Counter-Reformation could seep into the practice and 
theory of historiography.“ Spini also ascribed De bello belgico to the pattern 
of Prolusiones Academicae. In the end, he could only muster a cliché about 
Strada's historical work, namely, that its success was due to "favore della onni- 
possente Compagnia.” Without having reviewed the book in question himself, 
the Florentine scholar deemed De bello belgico to be a serious setback in the 
development of historiography.!? 

Against this backdrop, where the majority of scholars either only took into 
consideration the stylistic aspect of his writing or summarily vilified the author 
as a Jesuit, Florian Neumann’s dissertation should be classified as the first criti- 
cal account of the historian Famiano Strada in his own time.!® Neumann goes 
to great lengths to show that "it is not necessary to refer to a counterreformist 
or Renaissance pattern of justification to explain the emergence of a treatise 
literature on ars historica.” Beyond this, he argues that Strada's historiography 
is not to be understood as a program of religious edification, but rather as an 


13 BERTELLI, Ribelli, libertini e ortodossi, pp. 23-26. Fueter was mostly of the same opinion: 
"Strada hat mit außerordentlichem Geschick versucht, den Charakter seiner Geschichte 
als einer konfessionellen Parteischrift zu verstecken. (…) In seinen polemischen 
Ausführungen läßt er scheinbar nur die Akten reden (...)." He had just as little under- 
standing for Bentivoglio's criticism of the Jesuits, however: "Auf die Beurteilung dieses 
Werkes (De bello belgico; R.C.R.) hat mehr als billig die gehässige Kritik eingewirkt, die 
Bentivoglio (...) in seine Memoiren einlegte. An die Unparteilichkeit dieses Urteils kann 
nur glauben, wer Stradas Werk nie in den Händen gehabt hat.’ Fueter's general opinion 
of Jesuit historiography was also rather positive. See: FUETER, Geschichte der neueren 
Historiographie, pp. 278—282, 287. 

14 SPINI, BAROCCO E PURITANI, pp. 19-29, and 33-34, 42-48. 

15 For the quote and other information, see: Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

16 Curiously, this dissertation, defended at the Munich Ludwig-Maximilians-University, has 
gone unnoticed. For example, it was also not included in the bibliographic section of the 
magazine Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu until issue 140 (2001). See: NEUMANN, Ars 
historica. 
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expression of a rhetorical tradition tailored to respond to the practical needs 
of governance." 

At the beginning, there was Aristotle. With the publication of his poetics 
in the Greco-Latin version (1536) by Alessandro de Pazzi, a systematic exami- 
nation of historiography was undertaken for the first time since the first the- 
oretical approaches to literature in the 14th and 15th century. This was soon 
followed by a wave of new editions and commentaries that focused on the sta- 
tus of historiography in reference to epic poetry. At the same time, in reference 
to rhetoric, the issue of localization in historiography played a role. Whether 
history was now newly defined on a linguistic-stylistic level or the substantive 
level of the epic and rhetoric, it turned out that in both cases the rise of ars 
historica was closely intertwined with the contemporary poetological debate. 
Trent's shadow was not omnipresent.!® 

The political-confessional tinge of the historical treatise literature, it is ar- 
gued, is better understood as a side effect of later Tacitism. At first, the redis- 
covery of Tacitus developed as part of a literary-stylistic interest in his writings. 
But with Pasquali and Lipsius, the political reading of the Annales gained trac- 
tion. It was discovered that Tacitus' portrayal of the imperial period showed 
striking similarities to the present and that this analogy could be exploited for 
political purposes. For the originator of this idea, the Southern Dutch human- 
ist Justus Lipsius, the similitudo temporum was of particular theoretical con- 
cern, while the diplomat Carlo Pasquali at the French court tended to focus on 
specific insights that could be gleaned from Tacitus' political maxims, process- 
ing these concrete lessons learned in Tacitus commentaries.!9 

The concept of the practical-political use of historical knowledge, on the 
other hand, was related to the so-called concetti politici. This had already found 
expression in rudimentary fashion in the Discorsi with Machiavelli's Livius 
readings, which was meant to address contemporary times. Together with 
Francesco Guicciardini, Machiavelli tried to introduce readers of his historical 
exposés to the treasury of political maxims. The former centered on the events 
of antiquity, and the latter on those of contemporary history. 

In their wake, scholars like Francesco Sansovino and Tommaso Porcacchi 
systematically devised a form of political treatise literature that offered a flo- 
rilegium of practical sententiae that had been written in historical works. As a 
result, the concetti politici were no longer exclusively devoted to the statesman. 
The political tenets now reached an audience of interested laymen. These 


17 Ibid, p.6. 
18 Ibid., pp. 26-48. 
19 Ibid., pp. 49-50, 59-62, 67-70. 
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compendia included fragments and aphorisms from Tacitus as well as reflec- 
tions, typically of great variety, on his work. Finally, this Tacitus cult seems to 
have had no ancient historical or ancient philological interest, but was rather 
centered on the posthumously excommunicated Machiavelli.2 

The success of Tacitus in the Baroque era was largely due to the fact that 
his work could be read as representative of the Machiavelli who was indexed 
in 1559 (and above all his Il Principe). The discussion of the theories of the 
Florentine thinker was thus “Inquisition safe” — at least within the context of 
the relevant sections of the Annales. In addition, out of the same context arose 
the so-called raison détat literature, which, as a reaction against the circulating 
Tacitean Machiavellian doctrines, attempted to ground the state again on the 
principles of religion and morality?! Jesuits like Giovanni Botero and Pedro 
de Ribadeneyra were among those who advanced this anti-Tacitus campaign. 
Famiano Strada also played a role in this ideological crusade, though without 
condemning Roman historians wholesale like the majority of his religious 
companions. 

The fact that Strada’s writings in no way represented a rhetorical-poetological 
catechism for his own community was due not only to the anticipated audi- 
ence, but also to their inner composition and purpose. Initially, in the Jesuits’ 
educational program history and the writing of history were only subordinated 
to the study of rhetoric. Accordingly, historiography did not exist in the first 
curricula of the Collegio Romano as an independent discipline. Its main func- 
tion was rather in-depth linguistic and literary training.?? Nevertheless, rhe- 
torical instruction by means of training in stylistics served, at the same time, a 
political and social goal. 

Since Aristotle had dedicated his reflections on rhetoric to Alexander the 
Great, lessons in eloquence and political counsel ultimately amounted to the 
same thing. The realization of individual objectives through subtle eloquence 
was — as Odysseus himself had shown - the assertion of power par excellence. 
Moreover, following the conventional ideal of the orator, the advancement of 
state and social co-existence was within the remit of the rhetorician and - in 
view of the classification of artes at that time - the historian. Both tried to use 
historical events to inform listeners and readers about knowledge of the state 
and society, which it was thought would ultimately strengthen communal life.?3 


20 Ibid. pp. 70-72. 
21 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
22 Ibid., pp. 81-92. 
23 Ibid., pp. 101-121. 
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It was precisely this public-political rhetorical tradition that Famiano Strada 
finally took up in his own writing. Due to the wide scope of the Prolusiones — 
which addressed literary-theoretical and stylistic-formal subjects, while re- 
flecting in equal measure on contemporary political and historiographical 
discussions — Strada directed his theoretical discussions at a general audience. 
With his multifaceted programmatic work, the Roman professor also con- 
sciously wanted to reach beyond Jesuit circles and was willing to risk a certain 
degree heterodox cosmopolitanism.?* 

Famiano Strada, however, did not let the matter rest with theory, for he was 
also concerned with the practice of historiography. In his historiographical 
work, he was compelled to consider all of his poetics and political maxims in 
the light of complex historical issues. To the extent that he had to reconcile 
the ideal and the real with the historical evidence, De bello belgico?5 essentially 
represented a distillation of the Jesuit Strada's belief system. 

Already in the book's prooemium, Strada administered to his readers a con- 
siderable dose of "ideology," arguing that, despite the Dutch Revolt's apparent 
complexity, it exhibited a well-known basic pattern. Indeed, Tacitus' Annales 
certainly would have come to mind for many readers of the book considering 
how striking the parallels were between the events of a distant past and those 
of the recent struggle for freedom in the Lage Landen. According to Strada, 
however, the revolt in the Netherlands was not only a return of history writ 
large, but both struggles also showed compelling substantive similarities in 
their particulars. From the respective protagonists, Arminius and Civilis and 
Orange, to the feigned and then rescinded loyalty to the Romans and the 
Spanish, to the attitude of the people and the help from foreign countries: vir- 
tually all of this gave rise, according to Strada, to a confusio temporum. 

At the same time, the similarity of the two uprisings inspired the Roman 
scholar to make the following historical-philosophical point: 


It is a matter of fact that although the times and the people pass away in 
human affairs, the driving forces and the events themselves recur.?6 


24 Ibid., pp. 24, 91-92, 95-97, 103, 120-121. For the criticism of certain Jesuits, who felt Strada’s 
instruction was too political and not spiritual enough, see: NEUMANN, Schoppe contra 
Strada, pp. 316-317. 

25 All quotes taken from the following edition: F. STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, 
Rome 1638, and Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 2, Rome 1648; and: G. BENTIVOGLIO, Della 
guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, Cologne 1632, and Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 2, Cologne 1636. 

26 “Tanto è vero, che NELLE cose humane i secoli, e le persone muoiono; le cagioni, e gli 
avvenimenti stessi per l'appunto ritornano." Strada equated Orange to the ancient heroes 
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Strada was thus signaling here his belief in the "idea of the trans-historical 
identity of the individual" This even seemed to apply to the family history of 
the Count insofar as he argued that the memory of Egmont's distance ancestor, 
namely, the rebellious duke Charles of Geldern, had significantly harmed the 
Count's reputation with the king.?” 

The macro-historical observation and historical-philosophical maxims of 
the Jesuit provided simultaneously an assessment of the uprising that was es- 
sentially the equivalent of a relativization of the Belli belgici. This negatively 
imbued classification resulted from the general anti-revolutionary spirit of the 
Baroque era. Insubordination was considered an anomaly, and in some cases 
even a disease — an idea which itself sprang from the anatomical conception 
of the state.?8 

For Strada's colleague, Bentivoglio, Northern Dutch independence did not 
finally represent a state of emergency. He was only able to arrive at this insight, 
or to at least make it public, after a period of about thirty years. The internal 
development of the later cardinal could be gleaned from his first work on the 
United Provinces. Although Bentivoglio regarded the amor della libertà to be a 
favorable condition for the success of the Dutch Republic in his Relatione delle 
Province — first sent to Pope Paul v in 161 and only later published in 1629 — he 


Arminius and Civilis: “(...) Arminio (...) e Civile, due turbini degli antichi Belgi, & appunto 
gli Orangij di quell'età” For quotes and other information, see: STRADA, Della guerra di 
Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 2. 

27 See: "Noceva principalmente al Conte d'Agamonte la memoria infausta di Carlo 
d'Agamonte Duca di Gheldria, il quale seguace de' Francesi, e nimico indomabile di casa 
d'Austria, era stato finalmente costretto da Carlo Quinto à soggettarseli, & il suo herede à 
cederli il Ducato di Gheldria (...).” Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 34. At the turn of the 15th 
and 16th century, there was a prolonged conflict over the Duchy of Geldern: Descendants 
of a branch of the House of Egmont contested the right of the ruler of the Burgundian 
Circle, Charles the Bold, to the Duchy of Geldern, which originally belonged to them. 
When it came to military conflict between the rightful heir, Emperor Maximilian, the son 
of the Burgundian princes, and the pretender Charles of Egmont, the emporer came up 
short. Only Charles v was able resolve the problem in 1543 with the successor to the leg- 
endarily insubordinate Charles of Egmont, Duke William v of Jülich-Kleve-Berg: Egmond, 
in: Allgemeine Encyclopádie der Wissenschaften und Künste, Leipzig 1838, pp. 236—277, esp. 
PP- 247-256. 

28 For the historico-philosophical and anti-revolutionary aspects such as the element 
of the anatomical concept of the political, see: J.H.J. VAN DER Por, Sinndeutung und 
Periodisierung der Geschichte. Eine systematische Übersicht der Theorien und Auffassungen, 
Leiden 1999, pp. 575-576; and R. VILLARI, Il ribelle, in: IDEM (ed.), L'uomo barocco, Rome / 
Bari 1991, pp. 109-137; and D'ALESSIO, Contagi. La rivolta napoletana del 1647—48, incl. 
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concluded in the last sentence of his account that it would necessarily result 
in autocratic rule: 


For this reason, one can say that this new republic is not in a position to 
stabilize its current condition, but will rather soon fade away and finally 
be reduced again to autocratic rule.?? 


Whether it was out of sincerity or rather a sense of caution for his politi- 
cal career that Papal Nuncio in Brussels stated this restorative standpoint, 
Bentivoglio in any case no longer made a secret of his political view thirty 
years later. In many passages, he denounced the cruel and intolerable yoke of 
Spanish rule. With his Raccolta delle Orazioni e degli Elogi che si contengono 
nell Istoria di Fiandra, published in 1640, the cardinal ultimately not only pre- 
sented an anthology of the most beautiful speeches, but also indirectly had his 
sights set on the subversive potential of these political speeches. The existence 
of the now-stabilized republic was accepted here between the lines, and, in- 
deed, its example was even extended to other oppressed peoples.39 

Significantly, the varying classification of the whole uprising in nuce also 
figured into Strada and Bentivoglio's concluding remarks on Egmont's life and 
death. Where the Roman historian — even though he anticipated a certain glo- 
rification of the victim — continued to describe the Count's demise as an incon- 
sequential event, the clerical diplomat assessed Egmont's death in mythical 
terms: 


The sorrow that the Belgians showed in response to Egmont's death was 
commensurate to their love for him. Everyone wept over him, many swore 
revenge, and quite a few gathered up the blood that fell from his body. 
And it really seemed as if he had under his neck something else, namely of 
the whole Flanders [my emphasis; R.C.R.], so great was the emotion that 
the Flanders showed in response to this execution, and so calamitous 
was the misfortune that followed. 


29 “Da tutte queste ragioni dunque si puo giudicare, che non sia per conservarsi nello stato 
presente questa nuova Republica, ma che più tosto sia per mancare in breve, e che final- 
mente sia per ridursi di nuovo sotto il governo d' un solo.” For the rhetorical question of 
the stability of the republic, as well as for the quote, see: BENTIVOGLIO, Relatione delle 
Province Unite, pp. 120-129. The letter of dedication to Cardinal Borghese (and indirectly 
to the Pope) was dated May 28, 1611. 

30 Forthis interpretation of the Raccolta delle Orazioni and for extensive quotes that provide 
evidence for the interpretation: MASTELLONE, Il modello politico olandese, pp. 21-22. 
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In other words, Bentivoglio had realized that to execute the Count was not 
enough. In many respects the image of the collective "parallel neck" betrayed 
mythical traits: On the one hand, the metaphor pointed to synchronicity; on 
the other, to the successive dimension of this beheading. But, both the idea 
that the entire Belgian population seemed to have been executed along with 
Egmont and the reference to the subsequent general wave of terror from 
June 5,1568 intimated that Egmont and his compatriots shared a common fate. 
Thus, to a certain extent, the cardinal anticipated the notion of a martyr-like 
Egmont, especially since the disastrous events - such as the funesti — ultimately 
had to be considered against the backdrop of a hard-won freedom. The execu- 
tion at the Brussels Grand Place implicitly became the prelude of the Dutch 
War of Independence?! 

Neither Bentivoglio's nor Strada's book about the Guerra di Fiandra was lim- 
ited of course to a mere telling of the events. As prescribed by the era's rhe- 
torically oriented tradition, both works also deliberately placed the personal 
behavior of the protagonists under the microscope. Their historical portrayals 
specifically served as a compendium of the politics of the day. Exactly how 
Strada and Bentivoglio understood the role of governance, for example, was 
shown in their portraits of Lamoral of Egmont and William of Orange. 


2 “Quell’Aiace e questo Ulisse.” Egmont and Orange in Strada and 
Bentivoglio 


The Egmont image is compressed in both historians’ work in their descriptions 
of the series of events between 1553 and 1565 in Brussels and Madrid. It start- 
ed with the lead role that Egmont played in the campaign to ridicule cardinal 
Granvelle, the favorite of the Spanish government and direct advisor to the 
regent, yet despised by the local nobility. The foreign protégé of Margaret of 


31 “A misura di quest'amore, ch'essi [viz. the Belgians; R.C.R.] portavano all'Agamonte, fù la 
mestitia, che mostraron della sua morte. Da tutti fà pianta; molti ne giurarono la vendet- 
ta; e non pochi raccolsero ancora il sangue, che dal busto ne fü gettato. E veramente parve, 
che sotto il collo n' havesse come un' altro la Fiandra tutta [my emphasis, R.C.R.]; si grande 
fü il senso che mostró del supplitio; e si funesti accidenti dopo ne sopravennero.” Quoted 
from: BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 205. As concerns Strada's prediction 
of Egmont's glorification: “Benche quell’ istessa infelicità di morte (come tutte le cose per 
conpassione crescono) giovó non poco à ingrandir l'opinione delle sue virtù (...).” See: 
STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 324. The fact that the two historians assessed 
the beheading differently emerged from Strada's previous remark that there were others 
who viewed the beheading as the spark of the unrest. See: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 322-323. 
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Parma was a thorn in the side of the Dutch nobles, so they did everything they 
could to weaken his position. According to the traditional account, Egmont 
proposed to his colleagues in a fit of temper that a kind of costume be fash- 
ioned with a dunce cap for all courtiers that simultaneously alluded to the car- 
dinal's hat, thus making Granvelle look ridiculous. According to Strada, this 
impulsive and highly outspoken act was characteristic of Egmont: 


(...) Egmont [was] a warrior, without duplicity and just as uncompromis- 
ing when expressing his hatred, and this feeling or complaisant attitude 
meant that in his palace and in his presence the royal majesty was spoken 
of with very little respect.?? 


When the Spanish king issued him a stern rebuke during the diplomatic mis- 
sion to Madrid in 1565 for mocking the cardinal, the Count repeatedly con- 
tended that the dunce caps were merely intended as a joke to amuse those at 
his table. His proposal was meant to make people laugh, not to spread fear.?? 

Despite this tongue-lashing, according to Bentivoglio, Philip II preferred 
Egmont as an emissary of the Dutch estates precisely because he enjoyed the 
reputation of being good-natured, compliant, and boastful.?* Clearly emerging 
from the respective descriptions of Egmont's homecoming were, on the one 
hand, the self-delusion of Egmont, who actually allowed himself to be com- 
pletely taken in by the king and his generous gifts, and, on the other hand, the 
unerring political instinct of Orange: 


He returned in any case from the Spanish court very satisfied. He told ev- 
eryone about the king's goodness and his affection for the Flemings, the 
favors the king wanted extend especially to the nobility, and the king's 
firm intention to soon visit Flanders. But Orange, who indicated that he 
gave little credence to Egmont’s statements and the assurances he had 


32  *"(..)! Agamonte huomo militare, senza doppiezza, ò ritegno di palesare ugualmente 
l'odio, e l' affettione permetteva che nel suo palazzo, & alla sua presenza si parlasse con 
molto poco rispetto della Maestà regia." Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 114. 

33 “Mahavendo!’ Agamonte constantemente affermato, che quello fà un mero scherzo, & 
uno sfogamento, & allegria in tavola; anzi che egli haveva ordinati quei capucci di matti 
e di buffoni, acció quella pazzia di persone un poco riscaldate dal vino, desse pit tosto 
motivo di riso, che di paura.” Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 152-153. 

34 “Era piaciuto al Ré, che l’ Agamonte andasse in Ispagna perche egli era riputato di buona, 
e facil natura, lasciato in poter di se stesso. E tanto più facilmente il Ré speró di poterlo 
titar ne’ suoi sensi con le gratie, che gli farebbe" Quoted from: BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra 
di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 70. 
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spread, one day berated him in the presence of numerous people that 
he understood little of the rules of the Spanish court and that he had al- 
lowed himself to become a decoy in order to promote his own private inter- 
ests, while neglecting the welfare of his own country in Spain [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.]. 


At this point in Strada, one finds the unmistakable reference to the fact that 
Egmont was indeed hardly discrete, but rather had a fairly impulsive and reck- 
less temperament.?5 After his return to Flanders, when the true intentions of 
Philip II became known, he supposedly spontaneously exclaimed that the new 
royal decrees forced the provinces to 


(...) either choose any other new type of government over the existing 
one or to instead subordinate themselves to the Germans or the French 
or the infernal enemy himself [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].”36 


In short, both historians agree with regard to Egmont that his skills — as 
Bentivoglio so succinctly put it — were better suited to winning turf on the 
battlefield than in the realm of the court.3” Even more important than the con- 
sensus on Egmont's character was the identical moral judgment concerning his 
behavior. By comparison, the moral judgments of the two authors with regard 
to Orange were at odds. While there was no disagreement about the fact that 
Orange was smart and politically shrewd, this did nothing to change their di- 
vergent opinions about his role in the history of the Dutch Revolt. 


35 The image of the naive Count already emerged out of one of the first references to 
Egmont: The Flemish “(...) lo portavano in oltre l'innata piacevolezza, e l'accomodarsi al 
popolo (cosa assai rara) senza dispiacere alla nobiltà" STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, 
vol. 1, p. 33. 

36 “Ritornò egli perciò molto sodisfatto dalla Corte di Spagna, predicando a tutti la bontà 
del Ré; la sua inclinatione verso i Fiamminghi: le gratie, che spetialmente voleva fare alla 
Nobiltà, & il suo fermo pensiero di voler ben tosto venire in Fiandra. Ma l'Oranges most- 
rando di creder poco a’ discorsi, che l Agamonte faceva, & alle speranze, ch’ amplificava, 
gli disse un giorno in presenza di molti con pungente irrisione, ch’ egli intendeva poco l’ 
arti Spagnuole; e che lasciatosi adescar dal privato comodo di se stesso, haveva curato poco 
in Ispagna il ben publico del paese." and “(...) à elegger' ogn‘ altro governo, che il presente; à 
soggettarsi più tosto à Tedeschi, 6 à Francesi, 6 all’ istesso nemico infernale [my emphasis, 
R.C.R. |.” Quoted from: BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, pp. 71-72; and from: 
STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, pp. 163-164. With nemico infernale, Strada prob- 
ably meant the Turkish enemy. I thank Dr. Almut Hoefert for this reference. 

37 BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 15. 
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The emphasis that Strada placed on the personalities of the nobles was not 
neutral, but had a didactic function: Discussions like the entire historical de- 
piction were supposed to stimulate internal reflection on one's own behavior.°® 
When viewed from this angle, the diptych of Egmont and Orange proved highly 
instructive: 


Egmont was cheerful, open-minded, and courageous, Orange gloomy, 
somber, circumspect. With the latter [viz. Orange; R.C.R.], you would 
have praised his prudence in every action; with the former, you would 
have encountered greater loyalty. This Ajax was better suited for mili- 
tary actions than the business of politics. And with his prudence, this 
Odysseus could deal better with political machinations than physical ac- 
tivity. Orange was always anxious and, in his heart, always on the watch 
for things to come; he was never unarmed or to be taken by surprise. 
Egmont thought of little else than the present moment, but if he was 
caught off guard by an incident, he was also quick to respond, and you 
could rely on him when necessary. The one gave more cause for hope, the 
other more cause to be afraid. Where Egmont would have made a good 
friend, no one would have wanted to have Orange as an enemy.?? 


Obviously the tone with respect to Orange is fairly negative. It is worth noting 
that this was not only the case here, but already in the first extended men- 
tion of Orange. Strada actually describes the prince in such detail because he 
regarded him as the mastermind behind the unrest.*° The constant refrain 
in the sketches of Orange's personality was almost always his unbridled lust 


38 | NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 207—208. Strada purposely wanted to instruct, not explicitly, 
but through the suggestive power of representation itself. See: Ibid. pp. 130-140, 218. 

39  'Eral' Agamonte di natura allegro, aperto, e corragioso. L’ Oranges malinconico, cupo, 
eguardingo. In questo [viz. Orange's; R.C.R.] haveresti lodata |’ accortezza in ogni affare: 
haveresti incontrato in quello più spesso la fedeltà. Era più atto à guidar gli eserciti, che 
le consulte quell’ Aiace; E questo Ulisse pit valeva col senno ne’ maneggi della Città, che 
con la mano in campagna. L'Oranges sempre ansioso, & anticipatamente figurandosi 
coll’ animo le cose avvenire, non mai colto alla sprovista, 6 disarmato: L'Agamonte per 
lo pit senz' altri pensieri che del presente, ma quanto sproveduto ne’ casi subiti, pronto 
altretanto [sic], & all’ occorrenze bastevole. Dall'uno più haveresti che sperare, più che 
temere dall'altro; e brameresti per amico pit l'Agamonte, pit ricuseresti l'Oranges per 
inimico." Quoted from: STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 120. 

40 "Male cagioni [viz. the reason the Dutch nobles had for their protests; R.C.R.] da me 
raccontate fin' hora in varii luoghi, & attribuite parte al popolo e parte alla nobiltà, s' 
unirono tutte alla fine in un solo Principe d'Oranges. E perche ció apparisca, esporró 
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for power and the ruthlessness and cunning with which he would satisfy his 
hunger for domination. As his nickname “the Silent" attested, Orange was es- 
pecially well known for his ability — by hook or by crook - to accurately and 
unerringly find out other people's plans, without however revealing his own 
personal thoughts.*! 

The prince's secrecy and inscrutability was also indicated by his religious 
views. Just at the moment that Strada describes Orange's religious opportun- 
ism, which was evident with almost each one of his marriages, the Roman 
historian afforded the reader a brief look behind the scenes of his own histo- 
riography. Although he otherwise hardly moralized, he did not hesitate here 
to sharply condemn the prince and accuse him of recognizing only one God, 
namely, his own self-interest.*? The Jesuit, however, did not limit his remarks 
to his personal conviction, for he also did not hesitate to suggest that Orange's 
opportunistic mindset was an anomaly of a specific historical period: 


But, it is true that he used religion as a pretext, which he used like a jack- 
et, putting it on and taking it off, depending on the weather. He wrote, in 
any event, that if one wants to establish or stabilize a state, one should 
not pay too much attention to religion, for this (as is well known) is a 
maxim that he learned from the depraved school of Machiavelli. And, as 
Cardinal Granvelle reported on this from Spain to Alexander Farnese of 
Parma, Orange was completely devoted to his teachings.^? 


Strada revealed his true colors here by presenting himself as an anti-Machia- 
vellian. This view was a direct consequence of his membership in the Societas 
Jesu as well as his professorship at Collegium Romanum. In the Italian in- 
tellectual life of the 17th century, it was the Jesuits in particular who railed 
against Machiavelli. But even if one rejected the Florentine political thinker 
whole cloth, a Jesuit opponent like Giovanni Botero did not hesitate to draw 


accuratamente l'essere, e natura di lui, e con quali mezzi arrivasse à si gran segno." Quoted 
from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 74. 

41 According to Strada, William of Orange was "aviddissimo di dominare.” For this designa- 
tion and the further description of the prince, see: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 77 and 75-77. 

42 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 78, 89-90. 

43 X "Questo si che più credibile, che egli si servisse della Religione per pretesto: & à guisa di 
cappa, conforme à tempi, se la mettese, ó levasse. Almeno scrisse egli (...) che dove si 
tratta di acquistare, ò di stabilire lo Stato, non si deve haver tanto riguardo alla Religione: 
dettame (come si tenne) appreso da lui nella scuola perversa del Macchiavello [sic]: alla 
cui lettione, per quanto ne scrisse da Spagna il Cardinal Granvela ad Alessandro Principe 
di Parma, egli era mirabilmente applicato." Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 78-79. 
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on Machiavelli with regard to governance in his Ragion di stato (1589). Because 
of the increasing concurrence of ecclesiastical and political interests, a specifi- 
cally Catholic raison detat literature gradually emerged in this manner.** 

This Counter-Reformation trend tried to take Machiavelli's teachings on kra- 
tos to heart, without, however, neglecting the dimension of ethos. In the work 
of Catholic-minded political philosophers like Giovanni Botero and Antonio 
Possevino, the trinity of Christianity-ethics-governance once again acquired 
systematic form. The prudentia concept clearly showed that consideration was 
taken of the Machiavellian insights, while their political and ethical implica- 
tions were grounded with a new, Christian morality.*? 

This conceptual model, which was ultimately rooted in the Aristotelian 
and Thomistic doctrine of virtue, was extended to the political sphere in the 
16th and 17th century.* In essence, instead of the hand, it understood the eye 
to be the "axis" of governance. It was important to act in a manner that was 
watchful, cautious, well-advised, deliberate, and purposeful, without betray- 
ing one's own intentions, whereas variations were presented as a game of na- 
ture. All these qualities still corresponded to the character of the fox touted 
by Machiavelli. His Catholic opponents, however, added to the bonum utile a 
bonum honestum by insisting that justice and virtue were essential factors of 
state stability, consistent with the maxims of raison detat.*” 

Nonetheless, the governance-centered argumentation did not belie the un- 
derlying religious pattern of justification. A confession of faith was presented 
and justified here in the guise of political-theoretical calculus. Whether the 
reference was blatant or not, the choice of whether to shape the daily business 
of politics with or without God would necessarily have far-reaching conse- 
quences sooner or later.*? An unambiguous example of the fact that the cast of 
mind of a sovereign was ultimately determinative when it came to the welfare 


44 MEINECKE, Die Idee der Staatsräson in der neueren Geschichte, pp. 78-80, 139-140. 

45 SUPPA, S., Parcours de lantimachiavélisme: les Jésuits italiens, l'interprétation prudente 
dAmelot de La Houssaye, in: A. DIERKENS (ed.), |’ Antimachiavélisme de la Renaissance 
aux Lumiéres, Brussels 1997, pp. 121-139, esp. pp. 121-128. 

46 For the reception history of the term prudentia, see: V. DINI / G. STABILE, Saggezza e 
prudenza. Studi per la ricostruzione di un' antropologia di prima età moderna, Naples, 1983, 
pp. 13-123. 

47 BIRELEY, The Counter-Reformation Prince, pp. 56-58, 220-22; and: NEUMANN, Ars his- 
torica, pp. 111-114. On the contemporary primacy of prudentia: R. DE MATTEI, Il pensiero 
politico italiano nell'età della Controriforma, vol. 1, Milan / Naples 1982, pp. 68-83. 

48 SUPPA, Parcours de lantimachiavelisme, p. 123. Thus, according to Bireley's schema, 
Strada belonged to the followers of providentialist pragmatism: BIRELEY, The Counter- 
Reformation Prince, pp. 27-31. 
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of his subjects was presented by Famiano Strada in his concluding reflection 
on the occasion of the assassination of Orange in 1584. Because “the Silent" 
used religious and political freedom as a pretext to seize power, he condemned 
in the end a whole people to eternal suffering.^? 

Presenting such a straightforward history, incidentally, was more typically 
a Jesuit than a universal-Catholic concern, as a brief comparison with the rel- 
evant passages in Bentivoglio illustrates. To be precise, Bentivoglio's portrait of 
Orange conveyed his tacit sympathy and admiration: 


In his person, vigilance, ambition, liberality, eloquence, and ingenuity 
coverged equally in everything he did with ambition, deceit, audacity, 
greed, and the ability to assume any nature. He thus combined good and 
bad traits along with all the other qualities that are subtly taught by the 
school of raison détat.5° 


This characterization left no room for doubt that "Taciturnus" was the personi- 
fication of the fox nature described in the 18th chapter of Il Principe.” William 
of Orange’s excellent political qualities, of course, did not conceal his inclina- 
tion to proceed with "ambitiosi e corotti disegni.””? Despite all his competence, 


49 See: “i quali (i Fiamminghi, R.C.R.), dopo haver servito alla privata ambizione, e rab- 
bia d' un huomo verso il nome Spagnuolo, involti in atroci disavventure, e condannati 
à perpetue guerre, se ora non pativan dal Principe ripudiato pene bastanti, almen dal 
braccio divino, che vendicherebbe l'ingiurie della sua religione, dovevano i ribelli di essa 
aspettar alla fine tormenti eterni" Quoted from: STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, 
pp. 318-319. 

50 A "Concorsero in lui del pari, la vigilanza, |’ industria, la liberalità, la facondia, e la perspi- 
cacia in ogni negotio, con |’ ambitione, con la fraude, con l'audacia, con la rapacita e co'l 
trasformamento in ogni natura; accompagnando queste parti buone, e cattive co tutte |’ 
altre, ch’ insegna pit sottilmente la scuola del dominare." Quoted from: BENTIVOGLIO, 
Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, pp. 139-140. 

51  InStrada's depiction, Orange also appeared as the incarnation of the fox nature, because 
he was hypocritical and knew how to disguise his intentions. According to the Roman his- 
torian, Charles V, who trusted Orange completely, had even been warned, “(...) di non nu- 
drir'inseno una volpe, che alla fine si havesse a divorare quanti polli erano in casa.” For this 
quote and for the then circulating lion-fox topos: STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, 
p. 75; and M. STOLLEIS, Lówe und Fuchs. Eine politische Maxime im Frühabsolutismus, in: 
I. von MUNCH, Staatsrecht — Völkerrecht — Europarecht. Festschrift für H.J. Schlochauer, 
Berlin 1981, pp. 151-163. 

52 "L'Oranges fatto più per I’ arti civili, che per le militari; cauto, fagace, grand’ artefice di 
parole, e non men di consigli; popolare ne' costumi, e nelle maniere; e di cui si dubi- 
terebbe, se fosse stata maggior ne gli affari, ò l habilità per comprendergli, ò l’ accortezza 
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then, Orange exhibited a character flaw: overconfidence. Bentivoglio's alter- 
nating respect for Orange and criticism of his arrogant behavior comes to the 
fore in the historian's eulogy following Orange's death: 


(He was) a man from a very famous lineage, and if he could only have 
been satisfied with his own happiness, he would not have wanted to look 
into the abyss for another, higher happiness. There was never any doubt 
about the fact that the Emperor Charles v and the king, his son Philip II, 
did not recognize him as their first vassal of Flanders. And one could al- 
most see them arguing with each other about who had more of a right to 
it and who was more respected. Orange, nevertheless, retained the rank 
of the vassal. On the other hand, he was so demanding that nothing but 
the princely crown would satisfy him.5? 


In reading these passages, one gets the impression that Bentivoglio followed 
Orange’s actions with utter curiosity and admiration, but that he also had to 
regretfully admit, time and again, that all of Orange's abilities were ultimately 
directed at the wrong, i.e. an overly ambitious, goal. The respective character- 
izations of Egmont and Orange in both Strada and Bentivoglio illustrate the 
attempt to wrestle with a historia magistra prudentiae. Both historians were of 
one mind in this respect, coming to the conclusion that Egmont was incapable 
of controlling himself and that Orange lacked an objective relating to the com- 
monweal (publicum bonum). The scholars’ moral evaluation of the noblemen’s 
behavior, however, originated from entirely different sources. Specifically, 
unlike Strada, Bentivoglio presented in his account a theory of virtue, which 
stemmed from Machiavelli's and Guicciardini’s pragmatic political views rath- 
er than religious rules of conduct. 

The maxims of the cardinal in fact came from predominantly liberal sourc- 
es, as both the theoretical and the professional education of the nobleman 
from Ferrara clearly illustrated. His training included the three stations: his 


per maneggiargli. Qualità egregie tutte, quando s'indrizzano a retti fini; ma che vanno a 
degenerar bruttamente in contrario, quando s'adopran (come poi fece |’ Oranges) in am- 
bitiosi, e corotti disegni." Quoted from: BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 14. 

53 . "Huomo nato a grandissima fama; se contento della fortuna sua propria, non havesse vo- 
luto cercarne fra i precipitii un’ altra maggiore. Non s'hebbe mai dubbio, che l'Imperator 
Carlo V, & il Ré suo figliuolo Filippo II. non lo riconoscessero in grado del primo lor vas- 
sallo di Fiandra. E ! uno s' era veduto garreggiar quasi con |’ altro, a chi più |’ havesse 
favorito, e stimato. Restava nondimeno egli nella condition di vassallo; e dall altra parte 
erano si alti i suoi spiriti, che non potevano lasciarlo quieto se non in quella di Prencipe.” 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 139. 
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humanistic home, the liberal Venetian spiritual climate in Padua, and his prox- 
imity to both religious power and his secular alma mater La Sapienza in Rome. 
Guido Bentivoglio, as we will see, decided on his career deliberately and reso- 
lutely, with an unerring instinct for the right timing and an acute intuition for 
milieus. 

His political instinct was sharpened at a young age by reading Guicciardini 
and Botero, among others, and through the Classical humanist curriculum in 
Ferrara. At the time when Bentivoglio transferred to the University of Padua, 
it was famous for the so-called patavina libertas. Its reputation of being free 
of repression was a direct result of the influence of Venice, which had also 
asserted its political independence on a religious and intellectual level. Since 
the city-state had promised religious freedom to the Protestants in 1587, the 
resistance of the Serenissima to Spanish-Roman centralism was constitutive of 
a balanced stance in politics, economics, and culture. 

Consequently, the University of Padua was dominated by a spirit of criti- 
cism. With regard to Bentivoglio's intellectual development, the enlightened 
jurist and Jesuit adversary Antonio Riccoboni played a key role. His private les- 
sons with Galileo Galilei not only demonstrated his wide-ranging interests, but 
also the depth of his curiosity. Bentivoglio's natural talent for politics became 
apparent in 1598, however, when his home town was included among the Papal 
States. He returned temporarily to Ferrara and immediately tried to come into 
contact with the papal minions, because Rome "suole essere una delle strade 
che pit facilmente conduce alle pit alte fortune" (“tends to be one of the roads 
that more easily leads to the highest fortune”) (transl. R.C.R.). Clement vırı 
rewarded all of his efforts by appointing Bentivoglio his personal chamberlain. 

Traiano Boccalini's dictum - "the desire to rule is a demon that even the holy 
water cannot exorcise"5^ — could well have been the byword of Bentivoglio's 
stay in Rome. His formative years in the Eternal City were supposed to eventu- 
ally pave the way for a political career in the spiritual realm. Bentivoglio, none- 
theless, fluctuated constantly between the concerns of this world and those of 
the hereafter: His intellectual apprenticeship, for example, was simultaneously 
carried out with hard-line scholars such Antoniano, Baronio and Bellarmine 
and the political observer and unconventional thinker Boccalini. The latter 
had mocked his peers and others in the satirical Ragguagli di Parnaso (1612— 
1613) for their obsession with the arcana imperii, as he mercilessly exposed nu- 
merous political intrigues and machinations of the present and recent past. 
Boccalini thus simultaneously made his own contribution to the revelatory 
political literature of the early modern period. 


54 Found in: MEINECKE, Die Idee der Staatsräson, p. 89. 
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Bentivoglio, by contrast, was a person who was neither committed to ortho- 
dox nor liberal currents of thought, but instead consciously maneuvered his 
way between ideological camps in order to tenaciously arrive at his goal. He 
took advantage of every acquaintance or situation that could help him fully 
prepare for a political career. For this, the Vatican and other Roman notables 
were of course an excellent starting point.55 

Once in office, the practical skill of the papal chamberlain in government 
affairs came to bear in his role as Papal Nuncio in Brussels (1607-1616) and also 
shaped his historical account of the Spanish-Dutch conflict. As the following 
letter fragment demonstrates, Bentivoglio's interest in this dispute had been of 
a political nature from the beginning: 


I came here with my ears so full of Flanders that it almost seemed as if — 
before I arrived there -I had already looked around with my own eyes. 
I had four brothers and two nephews involved in this war, so that I had 
almost heard about Flanders from the time of my birth.56 


This fascination was only intensified by the nunciature: The papal ambassa- 
dor's amazement at the political novelty that the free Netherlands represented 
in Europe was reflected in his Relatione delle Provincie Unite in 1611. The eyewit- 
ness accounts and actual encounters with the population of the Lage Landen 
greatly influenced Bentivoglio's subsequent historiographical study. Unlike the 
"hardcore scholar" Strada, Bentivoglio knew from his own experience how to 
get ahead in politicis, and as an “old hand" in diplomatic affairs — he participat- 
ed for example in the negotiations between Spain and the United Provinces — 
he was able to keep close tabs on Egmont's and Orange's maneuvers.5? Whether 
it was due to this personal involvement in governmental affairs or rather his 


55 Seeall these aspects of Bentivoglio's career: R. BELVEDERI, Guido Bentivoglio e la politica 
europea del suo tempo 1607-1621, Padua 1962, pp. 1-47. For the statement (“weil Rom eine 
der Straßen zu sein pflegt, die am leichtesten zum höchsten Glück and Vermögen führt") 
from the posthumously published memoirs (1647) on the indispensability of Rome as the 
station of a diplomatic-political career: Ibid., p. 37. 

56 “Ho portato qua le orecchie si piene di Fiandra, che, prima di giungervi, mi par quasi di 
haverla habitata anche con gli occhi. Ho avuti in questa guerra quattro fratelli, e due ni- 
poti, (...) onde, quasi nascendo ho udito parlare di Fiandra (...).” As G. Bentivoglio wrote 
in a letter dated July 21, 1607 to the Bishop of Borgo San Sepolcro. The quote comes from: 
SPINI, Barocco e puritani, p. 84. 

57 On the origin of Relatione: MASTELLONE, Il modello politico olandese, pp. 5-27, esp. 
pp. 9-15. On Bentivoglio's role in the meetings for the Twaalfjarige Bestand Twelve Years’ 
Truce: BELVEDERI, Guido Bentivoglio e la politica europea, incl. Chapter 5 and n. 
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mentor Boccalini, Bentivoglio often granted his readers a glimpse into the 
inner-workings of the advisory councils.5? 

The fact that Bentivoglio's writings on the Netherlands had a deeper af- 
finity with the local political situation, however, does not necessarily mean 
that Strada's De bello belgico was merely the work of an obscure Jesuit out- 
sider. As shown above, both the Roman professor's literary-theoretical and 
historiographical work thoroughly weighed the relevant contemporary de- 
bates. It was also deliberately intended to have an impact beyond inner Jesuit 
circles. Strada's fervent search for the truth (first brought to light by Florian 
Neumann's comprehensive dissertation, following a centuries-long disparage- 
ment of Strada's work) stemmed not only from this theoretical openness, but 
also from the Jesuit's unusually scrupulous approach to research. 

Since Famiano Strada wrote his book on the Dutch Revolt on behalf of the 
Farnese family, he had free access to its archives. This privilege granted him a 
first look behind the curtain of power politics. He had access both to numerous 
letters of the protagonists of the Spanish-Dutch conflict, as well as embassy 
reports and battle descriptions. Using these archival records, Strada succeeded 
in providing a surprisingly detailed and comprehensive version of events. The 
military expeditions were discussed in particular depth.*? At the same time, 
the evidence from the Farnese archive conveyed a relatively negative impres- 
sion of the rebellious attitude of the Dutch people. The Roman historian was 
certainly aware of this documentary bias. He rejected any monopoly on truth 
and expressly advised the reader to consult other books as supplementary 
reading.®° 

But Strada proved to be a meticulous researcher even in his mode of de- 
piction, for he wanted to avoid making statements without documentary 
evidence. In his urgent quest for completeness, he had all French-language 
archival materials translated.9! For Strada, establishing the authenticity of his 


58  Inhiscritique of Famiano Strada, Bentivoglio expressed not only formal objections, but 
also highlighted the general neglect of public affairs in his colleague's work: NEUMANN, 
Ars historica, pp. 248—255, esp. p. 253. 

59 For the close relationship between the Farnese family and the Jesuits as well as Strada's 
initial archival starting point and military-historical discussions: Ibid., pp. 185-188, 198, 
221—222 und 228-239. 

60 Strada remarked accordingly in his preface to the reader. Indeed, Famiano Strada himself 
also consulted works from the enemy camp (e.g. van Meteren and Orange's Apology): 
Ibid., pp. 194-196. 

61 Because of the renovation of the ARs1, I was personally unable to view the letters in which 
Strada asked for a translation of the French sources. Strada not only procured translations, 
but also manuscripts on the network of the Southern Dutch Jesuits: J. ANDRIESSEN, De 
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sources was a methodological principle. While his source selection ultimately 
proved one-sided and uncritical, it leaves no doubt about Strada's relatively 
forward-looking approach to scholarship. The Jesuit's stringent practice of not 
including unsupported information in his book and his emphasis on the im- 
portance of the personal judgment of the historian even occasionally led him 
to censure his professional colleagues. Strada, for example, accused Cesare 
Campana, who had uncritically accepted the account of the Louven blood rain 
on June 6, 1568, of gullibility: 


And the sign [viz. that the beheading would not remain without conse- 
quences and that new riots would soon break out against Alba; R.C.R.] 
was further strengthened by the news that it had rained blood immedi- 
ately after the execution in the area of Leuven. Gullible is the mob who 
thinks the sky knows the reason for their hatred.9? 


The scholar of the Collegio Romano did not work scrupulously merely as long 
as it suited him. Thus, rather than categorically rejecting the anti-Spanish in- 
terpretations, he examined their credibility. For instance, he considered the 
rumor nonsense that Alba had exacted vengeance on his military rivals be- 
cause he had been humiliated twice by the Dutch counts.9? Strada assessed 


Jesuieten en het samenhorigheidsbesef der Nederlanden 1585-1648, Antwerp 1957, p. 32 foot- 
note 37. 

62 “Esi confermò anche più il presagio con la nuova, come subito eseguita la Giustitia, nel 
contorno di Lovanio era piovuto sangue. É CREDULO [sic!] il vulgo à quegli, da' quali pare, 
che venga dal Cielo rattificata per giusta la cagione de gli odii suoi (...).” Quoted from: 
STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 323. See: Cesare Campana: “(...) onde il giorno, 
ch'appresso segui, che fü la Domenica delle Pentecoste di quell' anno, si osservó, presso 
Lovagno esser piovute goccie di sangue in gran copia" Quoted from: CAMPANA, Della 
guerra di Fiandra, p. 47—v. As a criterion for similar metaphysical clues, Strada turned to 
the documentary evidence, even when it concerned events that were rather unpleasant 
to the Spanish camp, such as the sinking of the armada (1588): NEUMANN, Ars historica, 
pp. 198-200, 223-225. 

63 Strada thus writes: "Nondimeno il popolo giudicando questa causa [viz. the sentencing 
of both counts; R.C.R.], ò secondo lodio contra il Duca d'Alba, ò secondo l'affetto verso 
l'Agamonte, assolueva il Reo, e tutta la colpa riversava sopra il Duca, come che ancor man- 
tenesse l'aversione viva contro il Conte suo antico emolo nell' esercitio dell'armi, e raccon- 
tavano in oltre, che egli una volta si piccasse, che l'Agamonte giuocando gl’haveße vinte 
alle carte molte migliaia di scudi, & un'altra volta sfidatosi questi Signori con occasione 
di publica allegrezza à tirar' à segno con l'archibugio, rimanesse perditor' il Duca con 
istraordinario applauso de' Fiamminghi, che attribuivano à vanto della natione l'haver 
superato l'Agamonte un Capitano Spagnuolo di quella portata" Quoted from: STRADA, 
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the Flemish hate machine against Alba as primarily a manifestation of col- 
lective psychology and not immediately as a phenomenon of anti-Spanish 
sentiment.94 

He was equally rigorous when it came to refuting slander from either the 
Alba- or the Egmont-friendly camps. This was evident in his attempt to balance 
the blame for the counts' condemnation between the king and the duke, as it 
was in his rebuttal of the legend that Egmont may have occasionally turned a 
blind eye to religious affairs for payment. As Strada had found no trace in the 
indictments of any corruption of this kind, he had to reject the accusation as 
slander.55 

Beyond such peripheral bones of contention, Strada was aware of the intrin- 
sic bias of each historiographical work according to the judgment of contem- 
poraries. Today, this is still considered a fundamental and healthy attitude for a 
historian.6® Considering that Famiano Strada had never personally visited the 
Lage Landen and that he mainly availed himself of pro-Spanish sources, he was 
able to present an extraordinarily farsighted clarification of the Dutch unrest. 
It was certainly due not least to their substantive and stylistic quality that the 


Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 320. The Roman historian even tried to excuse Alba: "Et io 
per me non istimerei dilungarmi dal vero, dicendo, che il Duca con l'occasione di questo 
castigo fü preso pit in urta dal popolo, che non meritava. Anzi ho letto, haver' affermato 
huomini di molto credito, che il Duca, venuta la sentenza di Spagna, scrivesse al Ré, come 
egli trovava ogni giorno piü difficultà in eseguire l'ordini mandatili per le male conse- 
guenze, che n'antivedeva (...).” Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 320. 

64 “Quali cose benche si diceßero ò senza fondamento, ò fossero di pochissimo rilievo, tut- 
tavia il popolo l'andava raccogliendo, per renderlo sempre più degno di compassione" 
Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 320. 

65 "Non devo lasciar di riferire un'altra cosa, che trovó imputatali da alcuni, che egli preve- 
nuto da moneta dissimulasse nelle Provincie del suo governo alcune cose, che egli huomo 
di professione soldatesca, senza bilanciar' à minuto, dove piegassero quei punti in appar- 
enza non molto peso in materia di Religione, stimó di non poter pregiudicar alla costanza 
della vera pietà; tuttavia questa tal colpa non ne trovando io riscontro tra' capi dell'accuse, 
ne' quali pure non si tralascia verun particolare, ó per trascuraggine, ó per clemenza, mi 
do facilmente à credere, esser mera calunnia.’ Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 320-321. 

66 Gabriel Naudé, the librarian of Mazarin, thus remarks: “Famiano Strada m'a dit à moi, qu'il 
étoit très-difficile d'être parfait Historien, méme impossible: que pour être bon Historien, 
il faudroit n'être ni d'ordre, ni de parti, ni d'aucun pays, ni d'aucune Religion, si faire se 
pouvoit." Quoted from: Naudaeana et Patiniana ou singularitez remarquables prises des 
conversations de mess. Naudé & Patin, Amsterdam 1703, pp. 107-108. 
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two volumes of his work have been so widely disseminated both in past and 
present.®? 

With regard to the investigation of the Egmont’ afterlife, the contribution of 
the two Italian historians mainly lay in the fact that both Famiano Strada and 
Guido Bentivoglio emphasized the personal dimension and the personal role 
played by the revolt's protagonists. However, this person-centered approach 
was primarily grounded in a pragmatic consideration, and not a genuine inter- 
est in the respective individuals. The key figures enabled the authors to grapple 
with the mass of material and to organize the range of causes around a few 
central edifying points. The individuals in question therefore were not con- 
sidered for their own sake, but rather as personifications of various strands 
of a historical dynamic. They were distillations of the causal entanglement of 
history, and on the basis of their character and conduct, it was possible to il- 
lustrate the quintessence of prudentia regnativa.®® 


67 Some scholars contend that the third volume was never published because the Spanish 
king found its content overly friendly toward the Farnese: C. CORDIÉ, Introduzione, 
in: F. STRADA, Fatti di’ arme del principe Alessandro Farnese allAssedio di Anversa, ed. 
C. CORDIÉ, Milan 1947, pp. xi-xxxiv, esp. p. xiv. See also: CROCE, Politici e moralisti del 
Seicento, p. 290. The relations between Philip 11 and the Farnese family were strained, 
especially since the king put the entire blame squarely on Alexander Farnese after the 
disastrous defeat of his armada (1588). For more on this conflict and the efforts of the son 
Ranuccio Farnese to use historiography to subsequently rehabilitate his father's reputa- 
tion: VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 148-151. 

68 See: E.O.G. HAITSMA MULIER, Willem van Oranje in de historiografie van de zeventiende 
eeuw, in: E.O.G. HAITSMA MULIER / A.E.M. JANSSEN (ed.), Willem van Oranje in de histo- 
rie 1584—1984. Vier eeuwen beeldvorming en geschiedschrijving, Utrecht 1984, pp. 32—62, esp. 
p. 42. 


CHAPTER 17 


In the Spirit of the Enlightenment: Wagenaar's 
Historiography as an Empirical Analysis of the Past 


Historiography made a significant advance methodologically with Jan 
Wagenaar (1709-1773). This becomes clear when comparing him to native 
pioneers van Meteren, Bor, and van Reyd and the humanistic duo P.C. Hooft 
and Hugo Grotius, or when sizing him up against internationally renowned 
authors such as de Thou, Strada and Bentivoglio. When thumbing through 
the Vaderlandsche Historie, a first glance already reveals the all-too-familiar 
bedrock used for combating suspicion — that defensive academic barb, the 
footnote. 

Wagenaar's sophisticated annotation system, which contained both explan- 
atory notes and references, was not just done for appearances: It was evidence 
of professional expertise and a scholarly approach. Where Famiano Strada 
raised documentary proof to a methodological principle, Wagenaar added to 
this the basic requirement that the information be verifiable. In the case of the 
independent scholar from Amsterdam, this scientific claim originated from 
the epistemological belief in the fundamental reconstructability of the past. 
Born and raised in Amsterdam, this son of a cobbler was drawn to natural- 
scientific problems from a young age and had devoted himself to Newtonian 
scientific empiricism. Instead of the deductive-logical worldview à la Descartes, 
Wagenaar preferred an inductive-empirical instrumentarium for interpreting 
the world.! 

This conviction was not limited, incidentally, to Wagenaar's professional 
academic practice, but formed, as it were, the ideological umbilical cord to all 
areas of his life. The auto-didactic historian even wanted to get to the bottom 
of things when it came to religious and linguistic matters. At the confessional 
level, he was part of a movement that tore away all the cultural and histori- 
cal ballast from Christianity and instead put its source par excellence — the 
Bible and especially the New Testament - front and center. As a young man, 
Wagenaar had already delved intensively into Middle Dutch urtexts such as 
the Spiegel Historiael and the Rymchronijcken, initially for the main purpose of 


1 See: L.H.M. WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden. Jan Wagenaar (1709-1773), 
een historiografische studie, Diss. The Hague 1997, pp. 31-34. 
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improving his feel for the language. This soon developed into a keen interest in 
the origin and history of his native language.” 

The motto ad fontes! also informed his historiographical activities. Playing 
a role here, along with the above-mentioned empirical attitude, was “physi- 
cotheology,” whose most famous exponent, John Ray, published The Wisdom 
of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation in 1691. Wagenaar's belief in the 
experience-based recognizability of the world was ultimately embedded in the 
idea of an omnipotent Creator, whose cosmos revealed an inscrutable order 
and ingenuity in all its life forms. According to this doctrine, the divine plan of 
creation could be inferred from the internal composition of natural phenom- 
ena, which thus seemed to indirectly prove the existence of God.? 

Wagenaar's historiography also featured the same holistic and empirical 
approach, which, to be sure, was influenced by yet another motive: the crisis 
of historical science caused by so-called historical Pyrrhonism. With the rise 
of experimental science, the conventional humanist historiography that was 
deferential to authority was also increasingly criticized along methodologi- 
cal lines. More or more fault was found with the previously common practice 
of unscrupulously transcribing antique and medieval sources and authors. 
Gradually, the insight was accepted that without a critical approach to texts 
and sources or further helpful scientific techniques (such as diplomatics, nu- 
mismatics, etc.) no reliable findings could be had. Because of the problematic 
basis of historical science, it was inevitable that the demand for an empirical- 
scientific foundation would sooner or later put the scientific status of histori- 
ography into question.^ 

Wagenaar's preference was, accordingly, for empirical methodology. If his- 
torical science was ever to be relevant, then it had to rest on empirical pillars. 
For the historian, this meant that his practice should ultimately proceed on 
the basis of experience and impartiality. Once these conditions were met, the 
historian could then go about actually reconstructing historical events, pro- 
vided of course there was adequate documentation. The notion of a past that 
could be *unwound" corresponded to the idea of a one-dimensional, transpar- 
ent, and completely segmentable world. Thus, like any science experiment, it 
hardly mattered who had their hands on the wheel. It was partly for this reason 
that Wagenaar also preferred to publish several of his books anonymously.5 


2 WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 19-22, 35-44, 52-54, 415-452. 

3 Ibid. pp. 35, 41, 420-431. 

4 See: Ibid., pp. 203-204, 128-131; and FUETER, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, 
pP- 307-333. 

5 WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 62, 203, 525—526. 
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Indeed, the different methodological viewpoints in Vaderlandsche Historie 
resulted in a depiction that was not finalistic, but historicist in nature. It was 
further distinguished by a relatively objective and sober exposition, while also 
being critical and avoiding moral judgments.® With respect to the question of 
how Egmont figured into this period of national history, the work showed some 
remarkable nuances. 

The fact that Jan Wagenaar looked at each historical process as a single unit 
and guarded against making overly bold conclusions is evident, for example, in 
his description of the outcome of the Gravelines Battle, which proved to be so 
glorious for Egmont. While he mentioned Alba's raging jealousy here, he also 
did so without alluding to the long-term consequences of this rivalry. The same 
was true of his assessment of June 5, 1568: Even here the reader was merely 
informed that the hatred of the Dutch had increased against Alba. Nothing in 
Wagenaar's depiction suggested that he wanted to stylize the execution as the 
spark of the revolution." 

At the macro-historical level, the Amsterdam scholar also did not fall prey 
to an ideologically predetermined interpretation of history. In the absence of 
convincing evidence, he therefore did not hesitate to challenge the myth of 
the original Batavian and Frisian freedom. That said, he certainly viewed the 
centuries-long and ultimately successful struggle for freedom as the leitmotif 
of the history of the Dutch people, albeit without postulating the unbroken 
continuity of this freedom, as Grotius and Francois Francken had done.? 


6 Wagenaar’s occupation of official posts of his native town may have causd him to occasion- 
ally succumb in his historiographical work to portraying Amsterdam in a more flattering 
light. For a critique of Wagenaar's objectivity and a discussion of the contemporary recep- 
tion: Ibid., pp. 73-82, 209-253. 

7 See: “Egmond won ’er, onder de Nederlanders, een’ onsterflyken roem by: welken hem, alleen 
door den Hertog van Alva, die, na’t sluiten der Vrede in Italie, herwaards gekomen was, benyd 
werdt.” and “Gantsch Brussel, ja 't gantsche Land treuerde om de dood der twee Graven, en 
Alva, die zig, door deze strengheid, grevreesd zogt te maaken, haalde zig, tevens, den haat 
van de meeste Landzaaten op den hals.” Quotes from: J. WAGENAAR, Vaderlandsche Historie, 
vol. 6, Amsterdam 1752, pp. 27 and 280. 

8 As freedom was the guiding principle of Dutch history, Wagenaar was committed to the 
Enlightenment program, though he avoided coming across as too triumphalist. He also did 
not share the normative-deterministic approach of so-called philosophical historiography 
(e.g. Voltaire, Hume). Nevertheless, with his historicist attitude, Wagenaar was far ahead 
of the contemporary Dutch intellectual scene; for the influence of the Enlightenment on 
Wagenaar’s work and a discussion of his avant-garde position, see: WESSELS, Bron, waar- 
heid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 65, 107-112, 126, 372-373, 507, 526; and E.O.G. HAITSMA 
MULIER, De achttiende eeuw als eeuw van het historisch besef, in: De Achttiende Eeuw 26 
(1994) no. 2, pp. 147-152, esp. pp. 149-150. 
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In the end, the main reason for this difference between Wagenaar and his 
predecessors lay not so much in the source-based approach, but rather much 
more in the initial material conditions that undoubtedly facilitated profes- 
sionalism. Unlike Grotius and Francken, who carried out government contract 
work, the author of Vaderlandsche Historie was not beholden to anyone. On 
the other hand, Wagenaar had a sufficient understanding of history to take the 
developments of the “young” seriously, without interweaving them into past 
history in a finalistic way. In his view, even if a republic was not completely 
independent, it did not require an additional justification to exist beyond the 
mere fact of its existence. In trying to foreground the real balance of power 
in his Vaderlandsche Historie instead of focusing on constitutional-political, 
theological or other types of ideal scenarios, he strove to avoid the ideological 
debates that shaped Dutch historiography at that time.? 

Given the fact that the Dutch War of Independence was so prone to ideo- 
logical interpretations, the magnum opus of the Amsterdam historian final- 
ly stood out because of its objective and straightforward style of reporting. 
Wagenaar purposely introduced his discussion of the controversial key period 
in Dutch history with a detailed preface that underlined his methodological 
premises. Here, he gave an account of, among other things, his source selection 
and spoke of his desire to portray the Eighty Years' War impartially and objec- 
tively. In the section, for example, where Alba's “blood council" was treated, he 
pointed out that even declared pro-Spanish authors condemned Alba's cruelty. 
For Wagenaar, the equal consideration of conflicting opinions was a require- 
ment for objectivity.!° 

Wagenaar strove, however, not only to disclose the truth without bias, but to 
describe events as accurately as possible. Where other authors tended to em- 
bellish their accounts with fables, the Amsterdam scholar stuck to the essen- 
tials. One therefore searches in vain in his work for certain dramatic elements 
that previously had only rarely been omitted. These include the encounter be- 
tween Alba and Egmont in the summer of 1567, the scenes at the emotional 
farewell between Orange and Egmont, the persistent efforts of the Countess 
Sabine Egmont to free her husband, etc. 

Wagenaar nevertheless incorporated a remarkable detail into his account 
whose documentary provenance was highly questionable. He related the an- 
ecdote of how the two counts on the day of their arrest "had been invited to 


9 WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 16-123. 

10 “Een monster van wreedheid was deeze man, ook naar 't getuigenis der Spaanschgezinde 
Schryveren, die hem de maatelooze strengheid aantygen, welke de onzen Alva te last leg- 
gen." Quoted from: WAGENAAR, Vaderlandsche Historie, vol. 6, p. 252. 
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dinner by Don Ferdinand, the son of Alba, because the duke personally wanted 
to consult with them after the meal about the fortification of several cities.” 
When Alba was sure that nothing stood in the way of the arrest, he concluded 
the military talks. At this moment, “Egmont asked to continue the card game 
with Don Ferdinand after the meal, and repaired to the dining room,” where he 
was then arrested by Sanchio d'Avila. This episode, which to all appearances 
was taken from P.C. Hooft's Nederlandschen Historien," was probably intended 
to illustrate, by way of reference to his tenacious ludic drive, the danger posed 
by Egmont's perilous innocence.” 

In addition to his no-nonsense style, Wagenaar's contribution to the histori- 
ography of the Eighty Years' War was also characterized by a process for track- 
ing down the truth that seemed at times emphatically dialectical. Whenever 
possible, the author argued on the basis of primary sources that had been left 
behind by the respective actors.? In several places, it is clear that Wagenaar did 


11 — “(...) ter maaltyd genoodigd, door Don Ferdinand, Alva's Zoon, willende den Hertog zelv; 
na den eeten, met hen, over 't sterken van eenige Steden, handelen" and “Egmont, ver- 
zogt, om het Kaartspel, aangevangen, na de maaltyd, met Don Ferdinand, te hervatten, 
(zig) begeeft naar de Eetzaal" Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 6, p. 249. Hooft, who was prob- 
ably Wagenaar's source for this element, and who, in turn, may have himself taken the 
scene from the Genoese historian Girolamo Conestaggio (1530-1616-1618), described the 
scene as follows: “(...) De Prioor Don Ferdinand (deed) beide de Graaven (...) ter maal- 
tydt noodighen (...) en deez hen verzoeken, naa den eete, d' aangevangene beraading, 
noopende 't sterken van Diettenhove, in zyn' kaamer te koomen voltrekken. (...) Naa 't 
opneemen, gaat Egmondt, met den Prioor, zitten troeven: thans, als de uure verscheenen 
was, zich by den Hartogh vervoegen. Aldaar werd, op 't stuk der vestinge, naar goedtvin- 
den der Graaven besluit gemaakt. Als nu, met het scheiden der vergaaderinge, Egmondt 
ter kaamer uit trad, quamp men hem zeggen, dat de Prioor hem verwachtte, om 't spel 
te vervolghen. Neemende dan herwaarts zynen keer (...) werd hy ontmoet van Sancio 
d'Avila, die (…) hem gevangen vorderde.” Quoted from: P.C. Hoorr, Nederlandsche 
Historien (1703), in: IDEM, Alle de gedrukte werken 16n—1738, vol. 4, Amsterdam 1972, p. 163. 
See: G. CoNESTAGGIO, Delle guerre della Germania Inferiore, Venice 1614, pp. 106—107. See 
also Campana, whom Conestaggio likely consulted: CAMPANA, Della guerra di Fiandra, 
P- 34- 

12 On the (exposed) card game as a metaphor of courtly life, which already appeared in 
Eustache de Refuge's Traité de la Cour (1616): U. GEITNER, Die Sprache der Verstellung. 
Studien zum rhetorischen und anthropologischen Wissen im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, 
Tübingen 1992, pp. 17-19. 

13 A good example of this was the critical discussion of the alleged complicity of the 
Dutch nobility in the so-called “petition movement" (Bittschriftbewegung) in the spring 
of 1566, where Wagenaar, among others, cited all the written appeals from Egmont, 
Hoorne, Orange, and Hoogstraten, as well as the memoirs of Hopperus. See: WAGENAAR, 
Vaderlandsche Historie, vol. 6, pp. 132-134. 
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not rest easy with convenient outcomes. This attitude is illustrated with regard 
to the question of whether Alba or Philip 11 had ultimately taken responsibil- 
ity for the counts' death sentences. The rumor, namely, circulated that both 
sentences had already been approved and signed by the king before they were 
then handed over to Alba in a blank form. Wagenaar immediately questioned 
this assumption, for it was based on second-hand information which had 
come from Hooft, who had, in turn, gotten wind of it from the Amsterdam re- 
gent Simon de Ryke. De Ryke, for his part, is said to have learned about it from 
Egmont's eldest son Philip. What is more, this claim was refuted, or at least not 
confirmed, by the sentences themselves, which had been published in 1729.4 

Wagenaar was not satisfied in his research with the reference to the court 
record published in 1729, however, for he also consulted additional evidence 
from the records of the Dutch council meetings. In all likelihood — Wagenaar 
remarks in his tentative conclusion - the king "already gave his approval in 
advance, and this consent was probably viewed and communicated as a sig- 
nature for the sentence.” The fact that Wagenaar consulted these two sources 
not only showed that he aimed to learn as much as he could, but, moreover, 
to do so on the basis of the latest research and documentation on the Dutch 
uprising. Indeed, his selection of sources turned out to be fairly complete.!6 

A final typical feature of Wagenaarian historiography is his fundamental re- 
jection of approval and blame. Moral judgments would not only contradict the 
requirements of impartiality, but also attest to an ahistorical attitude, for such 


14 “(...) Hooft berichtet, daß beide (...) Hooft verhaalt (...) dat beide de vonnissen gesteld 
waren op blanken, met 's Konings naam onderschreeven, en door Alva, in groote menig- 
te, herwaards gebragt: waarom zij scheenen door den Koning getekend te zyn. Doch dit 
blykt niet in deeze vonnissen, zo alsze, voor eenige jaaren, in't licht zyn gegeven.” Quoted 
from: Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 278-279. The description of Granvelle's departure also shows that 
Wagenaar did not settle for the knowledge that was first available, but tried to find out 
the real motives for the cardinal's sudden departure. The contemporary historiography 
was in disagreement with regard to the question of whether Granvelle had left the scene 
voluntarily or been forced to because he was humiliated. See: Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 87-88. For 
the trial records, see: Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres civiles de Flandre. 

15 “(...) al te vooren zyne toestemming (...) gegeven, en zal dan deeze toestemming als eene 
ondertekening van 't vonnis aangemerkt en voortverteld zijn." Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 6, 
P. 279. 

16 Wagenaar must have been one of the first authors to view the official trial records, whose 
reception is discussed in the next and final part of this book. On the other hand, the min- 
utes of the council meetings are known to have already been consulted by Burgundius. 
For Wagenaar's sources, see: WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, 
pp. 160-178. 
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evaluations are generally time-bound. Instead, a historical narrative could only 
prove its usefulness - in religious and in political affairs, “in all times and areas 
and under different forms of government" - if it “recounts the events, without 
the author trying to win over his readers through praise or criticism." 

This principle was also applied in the characterization of Egmont. The 
Count, who was known to have been accused by numerous domestic and for- 
eign authors of religious and political opportunism, a hedonistic lifestyle, etc., 
was evaluated here primarily in terms of the actual conditions of his life and 
the subjective criteria of the author's judgment. As a consequence, the Count's 
actual dilemmas were highlighted for the first time, as for example in the de- 
scription of his pro-Spanish attitude: 


Egmont was himself at odds with Orange, who advised him against rely- 
ing on the king. The Count, however, constantly spoke about the king's 
goodness, either because he really depended on it, or because he did not 
want to give the impression that he despaired of losing the king's favor, 
which he was less willing to sacrifice than Orange and Hoorne.!? 


According to Jan Wagenaar, the idea that historiography is a handmaiden to 
the art of rule need to be overcome, though he clung to a belief in the long- 
term pragmatic benefit of historical knowledge. The past was no longer a mere 
distillate in the service of prudentia gubernatoria. It was rather an independent 
domain with its own dynamic, whose mechanisms indeed could not always 
be applied to the present. Wagenaar's fundamental insight pertained to the 
variability of time periods. His knowledge of the historicity of the past (that 
is, the changeability of different times) — much like his nuanced and careful 
handling of the source material — gave much clearer definition to the image 
of the glorified Dutch struggle for freedom and, in the process, greatly defused 


17 “eene Historie, die 't gebeurde alleen verhaalt, zonder dat de Schryver de Leezers inneemt, 
door pryzen of laaken van 't gebeurde (...)” and “(...) door alle tyden, en onder allerlei ve- 
randeringen van gebied en Regeeringe (...)” For the quote and additional information: 
WAGENAAR, Vaderlandsche Historie, vol. 6, preface p. xxix; and Wessels, Bron, waarheid 
en de verandering der tijden, p. 203. 

18 “Egmond zelf werdt oneens met Oranje, die niet goedvinden kon, zig te verlaaten op 
den Koning; van wiens goedertierenheid de Graaf den mond vol hadt. 't Zy dat hy, er 
waarlyk op steunde, of dat hy den schyn niet durfde geeven, dat hy wanhoopte aan 's 
Konings gunst, welke hy, minder dan Oranje en Hoorne, ontbeeren kon." Quoted from: 
WAGENAAR, Vaderlandsche Historie, vol. 6, p. 208. Wagenaar's assessment of how the 
iconoclasts were treated in other works on Egmont was rather uncritical compared to Bor 
and Van Reyd. See: Ibid., vol. 6, p. 193; pp. 155-156 in this part of the book. 
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the role of Egmont. In stressing the empirical reconstruction of the past in his 
historiography, the Amsterdam scholar was ultimately a precursor to Leopold 
von Ranke. From a modern perspective, Wagenaar understandably lacked an 
appreciation of the conditional nature of his sources' contexts or of his own 
authorship. Still, the fact remains that Vaderlandsche Historie was a tremen- 
dous success that would continue to have an impact well into the 19th century. 


Concluding Remarks: On Dealing with the History's 
Latecomers 


Like the blood on the scaffold in Brussels, the ink flowed from historians' pens, 
helping Egmont to attain an afterlife. In concluding the analysis of the respec- 
tive hero- and historiographical sources, the question thus arises as to what it 
was that finally allowed the Count to continue to live on in all of these textual 
genres. What dream or nightmare was it that transported this name? In addi- 
tion, these closing observations will determine more precisely the specific mo- 
ments and contours of the differences within the hero- and historiographical 
reception in view of their contribution to Egmont's mythogenesis. 

In the analysis of the historiographical Egmont traces, it is first of all ap- 
parent that, compared to proto-historiographical source corpus, the authors 
paid much less attention to the actual beheading than to Egmont himself as 
an individual. One obvious example of this shift in focus was certainly the ap- 
pearance of the tragic Count in the herography, a genre that juxtaposed all the 
heroes from the past century in a printed gallery of honor and assessed each 
one with an individual evaluation. Even if upon closer inspection the elaborate 
presentation of the respective illustres of the epoch were a mere depiction of 
one ideal-typical model, the following question necessarily presents itself: In 
this context of generalization, what exactly determined the interest in Lamoral 
of Egmont? 

In an era in which detailed codes of conduct, such as il Cortigiano, il Galateo, 
Oráculo manualy arte de prudencia, had effectively institutionalized suspicion 
among the upper class, both in everyday life and in the essays on raison détat 
in the political realm,! the Count's appearance, which was closer to the ideal 
of the chivalrous bravado, must have seemed like a live anachronism.? In this 
field of tension, Egmont, whose existence defied the mores of the time and 
whose deeds obviously could not withstand the demands of the day, stirred the 


1 For this general climate of distrust, see: N. LUHMANN, Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik. 
Studien zur Wissenssoziologie der modernen Gesellschaft, vol. 3, Frankfurt am Main 1989, 
pp. 65-148, esp. pp. 71-74. For the genesis and the context of the impact of codes of conduct: 
GEITNER, Die Sprache der Verstellung, pp. 1-149. 

2 The short-term revival of chivalry during the 15th and 16th century, which was manifested 
in the founding of numerous religious orders (Golden Fleece in 1430; St. Michel in 1469; St. 
Esprit in 1578), actually signaled its demise. The archaic name-giving especially symbolized 
its anachronistic content: DE PIAGGI, Società militare, pp. 86-90. 
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imagination. This circumstance, in turn, contributed greatly to his usefulness 
as an instructional tool, whether when it came to instilling prudentia militaria, 
as in Brantómes Egmont portrait, or its political variants. 

This element, however, did not appear for the first time in the afterlife 
of Egmont. The chronicler Alfonso Ulloa already alluded to the ill-fated and 
*poorly counseled" Count in his closing remarks on the occasion of June 5, 
1568.? "Poorly counseled" ("Ubelgerathschlagt") sounded like the exact oppo- 
site of eubulia, the Aristotelian virtue of being well-advised^ — the principle, in 
other words, that would develop into one of the cornerstones of the contem- 
porary prudentia doctrine. Strada's attempt to compare Egmont and Orange to 
Ajax and Odysseus indicated that the Count did not in fact embody the peri- 
od's socially accepted virtues of deliberateness, mindfulness, discreteness, and 
cunning. This comparison is reproduced here schematically:5 


Egmont: Orange: 

— courageous, open-minded — circumspect, gloomy 
— loyalty — wisdom, prudence 

— natural born commander — natural born negotiator 


- preferred intellectual work in 
the city over manual work in the 


countryside 
— entirely focused on contemporary — entirely forward-looking, never un- 
issues, defies dangers as they arise prepared, but anticipatory in nature 


Insofar as Egmont's lifestyle - vividly described as it was - still corresponded to 
the dictates of the hand and did not appear to be suited to “the age of the eye,”® 
it could be used as a cautionary example, precisely at a time of crisis when 


3 Quoted from: ULLOA, Gründliche Beschreibung, p. 31-1. 

4 ARISTOTELES, Nikomachische Ethik, v1. 9-12. 

5 "Era l'Agamonte di natura allegro, aperto, e corragioso. L' Oranges malinconico, cupo, 
eguardingo. In questo [viz. Orange's; R.C.R.] haveresti lodata ľ accortezza in ogni affare: 
haveresti incontrato in quello pit spesso la fedeltà. Era pit atto à guidar gli eserciti, che le 
consulte quell’ Aiace; E questo Ulisse più valeva col senno ne’ maneggi della Città, che con 
la mano in campagna. L'Oranges sempre ansioso, & anticipatamente figurandosi coll' animo 
le cose avvenire, non mai colto alla sprovista, 6 disarmato: LAgamonte per lo più senz' altri 
pensieri che del presente, ma quanto sproveduto ne’ casi subiti, pronto altretanto [sic], & all’ 
occorrenze bastevole.” Quoted from: STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 120. 

6 With these concise metaphors, the anti-Machiavellian political thinker Giovanni Botero de- 
scribed in his Ragion di Stato (1589) the ruler types juxtaposed by Machiavelli, lion (hand) 
and fox (eye): BIRELEY, The Counter-Reformation Prince, p. 56. 
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efforts were being made on the political and religious fronts to arrive at defined 
areas of competence. This regulatory urge served to consolidate the status quo, 
and was manifested, for example, in the spread of raison d'état literature, con- 
fessional writings, and behavioral norms. 

Significantly, Egmont's mode of existence turned out to be a long-term, 
mythogenetic trace: The assessment of Egmont's demeanor that was already 
present in Ulloa in embryonic form, crystallized into an apt illustrative exam- 
ple in the age of raison d'état literature. The intruding problem of the practical 
distribution of power between the ruler and the estates (such as the legal and 
constitutional definition of this relationship) appeared in protohistoriography 
with its complete contemporary political force and underwent here a phase of 
theoretical mastery." 

Within this process, a certain pattern could be ascertained: While Egmont 
was illuminated in protohistoriographical accounts mainly against the back- 
drop of the current political scene, the first Catholic historians (Haraeus, van 
der Haer) hastened to use the Count in order to impress upon the reader a les- 
son. In both cases, an assessment was thus made that was isolated from other 
relevant facts. But even in Burgundius, the description of the Dutch-Spanish 
conflict already sprang from a Lipsian inspired doctrine of statecraft. At the 
same time, this shifted criticism's rule of thumb. From then on, Egmont was 
viewed in reference to the guiding principles of contemporary political behav- 
ior, whose criteria finally turned on this issue of efficiency. The capacity for 
self-control commended in the prudentia program necessitated an aptitude 
for rational calculation. In this way, the reception of Count Egmont mirrors — 
even if only partially — the gradual transformation from a stratified social sys- 
tem to a functionally differentiated social order.8 

In the reception period characterized by hero- and historiographical ac- 
counts, Egmont also had a condensing effect to the extent that wider issues 
could be united in his person. In historiography, the name of Egmont lent itself 
as a kind of synthesizing shorthand for the transition from a knightly ethics 


7 The conflict surrounding Machiavelli also reflected the struggle to preserve the estates’ lib- 
erties in the face of the growing territorial violence. See: M. STOLLEIS, Arcana imperii und 
Ratio status: Bemerkungen zur politischen Theorie des frühen 17. Jahrhunderts, Góttingen 1980, 
p. u. 

8 LUHMANN, Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik, vol. 3, pp. 65-148, esp. pp. 66-69, 87-88, 
124—125. For the classification of this change: IDEM, Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik, vol. 
1, Frankfurt am Main 1980, esp. pp. 21-35. 
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founded on sentiment, allegiance, and reciprocity to a depersonalized political 
system that was based on one's role and loyalty.? 

This change obviously did not occur overnight. Indeed, it was gradual and 
also undetected in the sense that historians were not yet in a position to identi- 
fy this shift in power relations as a change from ethos to kratos. They lacked, as 
it were, a bird's eye view. Stuck in the middle of it all, they certainly recognized 
that Count Egmont had to leave the "political game board," yet without being 
able to see in Egmont's demise the result of an epoch-defining caesura. They 
were still unable to discern that Egmont's anachronistic behavior had been the 
true cause of his death.!? 

While the seed of his mythogenetic germination lay in Egmont’s supposedly 
anachronistic bearing, the key moments of the historiographical reception 
phase should nevertheless be identified more precisely. One is first struck by 
the fact that the interest in Egmont the historical person, both in the herogra- 
phy as well as among most historians, exhibited “dehistoricizing” traits. In both 
cases, the Count served to illustrate external complexes, whether in a sugges- 
tive (herographic) or normative sense (as in the majority of historiographical 
sources). Using the person Egmont as a case study for referring to a higher- 
level state of affairs presupposes a primary interest in Egmont as a type.!! More 
important than Egmont's downfall were the steps and circumstances that had 
brought him to the scaffold: Here, the individual only matters insofar as he 
points to the general, just as myth always illuminates the universal using the 
particular, revealing the overall picture on the basis of a single detail. 

The fact that historians merely perceived the historical situation in which 
the heroes or mythical anti-heroes were embedded as a didactic springboard, 
which could then be passed over, may also be detected in the examples of Joan 
of Arc and Masaniello. With Joan of Arc, it was specifically the ever-enigmatic 
example of her life and work that stood out. A chronicle was thus composed 


9 For the socio-political environment of this tendency, see: P. PRODI, Il sacramento del po- 
tere. Il giuramento politico nella storia costituzionale dell’ Occidente, Bologna 1992, pp. 161- 
283, esp. pp. 204-207, 221-223, 248-255. 

10 _ Forthe cognitive lag in relation to rapid time change, see: LUHMANN, Gesellschaftsstruktur 
und Semantik, vol. 3, pp. 66-67, 130-131. 

11 See also the original meaning of the lemma "exemplum" or “that which comes from 
a quantity of similar objects (and is possibly imitable or duplicable — hence the word 
"copy"). This connotation is not limited to the superficial aspect of the illustration, but 
highlights how the French "dé-tail" underscores the extractive character and the organic 
cohesiveness. See: Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Deutschen, p. 309; für eine gründliche 
Analyse: J.D. Lows, Exemplum: The Rhetoric of Example in Early Modern France and Italy, 
Princeton NJ 1989, pp. 3-34. 
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already during the trial that was aimed at her official rehabilitation (1455- 
1456), in which — analogous to the soterological role of Mary for all humanity — 
she was interpreted as the hero and savior of the French monarchy. This 
interpretation influenced the wave of new books that appeared in the first 
three decades after her honor had been restored.!? 

During the 16th and 17th century, by contrast, the topic of La Pucelle was 
pulled into the undertow of royalist historiography, where she was no longer 
considered a superhuman figure, but rather a welcome, but nonetheless dis- 
pensable handmaid in the effort to save the French monarchy. Instead of her 
personality, it was her ideological function and, in particular, the providential 
protection of the French monarchy, that was emphasized. It is typical of this 
period of historiography that no interest was shown in the available relevant 
documentation. Indeed, it was largely ignored. Despite, or perhaps because 
of the availability of numerous primary sources about the Maid of Orleans — 
including the trial records already consulted by his predecessors Pasquier and 
Belleforest — influential historians like Mézeray refused to consult other docu- 
ments of this kind.!? 

This historic material exerted such a strong mythical force that, in the end, 
Historia and Fabula could hardly be separated from each other. This doubling 
was not selectively limited to a few aspects of the historical facts, but rather 
covered over the original entirely like a varnish.!* 

The story of the Neapolitan fish monger, Masaniello, was also ideally suited 
to didactic purposes. In the pro-Spanish camp, chroniclers tried to reinterpret 
his rebellion as an infectious disease or as the umpteenth ill-fated attempt to 
overthrow a transient ruler who had become a tyrant. The anti-Spanish pub- 
licists, however, concluded on the occasion of the Neapolitan popular revolt 
that the violence of the uprising was commensurate with the vehemence of 
the oppression. Both parties also laid claim to the idea that the appearance 
of Masaniello was a visible intervention of God in the history of Naples. And, 
while Masaniello's followers saw a veritable Moses in their hero, opponents 


12 For the genesis and reception of this chronicle written by Mathieu Thomassin, see: 
CONTAMINE, "Naissance d'une historiographie,” pp. 241-242, 248-250. 

13 HUPPERT, The idea of perfect history, Appendix, pp. 198—212, esp. pp. 210-212; On the role 
of historiography in the creation of this myth, see also: G. KRUMEICH, Jeanne dArc in 
der Geschichte: Historiographie — Politik — Kultur, habilitation thesis Sigmaringen 1989, 
pp. 16-28. 

14 For this radical iterative aspect of the afterlife of Joan of Arc, see: M. LAMY, Jeanne d'Arc. 
Histoire vraie et genése d'un mythe, Paris 1987, pp. 9-15. 
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considered the incipient madness of the "occasional prince" as an instance of 
heavenly good fortune.!5 

The constant relegation of historical events to accommodate external facts 
was inherent to the exemplary historiography. The centuries-old authoritative 
concept of historia magistra vitae thus hindered a “temporalization of histori- 
cal thinking." 6 As discussed above, nearly the entire historiographical Egmont 
reception took place under the auspices of this conceptual model, which was 
finally superceded by Wagenaar's historicist method. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the fact that the writing of history was no longer in the service of 
political instruction did not lead to a prioritizing of objective narration. 

Indeed, it was precisely such attempts toward objectivity that were usually 
followed by a phase of renewed fictionalization. In the mythogenetic process, 
fact and fable alternate like the ebb and floe of the ocean's tide, mutually in- 
fluencing each other. This was also the case in the afterlife of Jeanne d'Arc. Her 
increasing mythologization, expressed from 1490-1520 in processions, statues, 
literary testimonies, lieux de mémoire, and relics, always aroused interest in the 
historical facts. The Blumenbergian dictum proved true with regard to the nu- 
merous copies of the records of both trials that have been handed down from 
the late 15th and early 16th century: “The reception of the sources creates the 
sources of the reception.”!” 

A similar pattern can be detected with the imagined Egmont. Precisely 
because of the tremendous growth in the literature on the Dutch Revolt, the 
publisher of the trial records of the two counts was prompted to revisit the im- 
mediate context of the sentencing.!? Similar concerns animated Jan Wagenaar 
in his historiographical activity. After the rebellion had been ideologically 


15 See: D'ALESSIO, Contagi. La rivolta napoletana del1647—48, pp. 19, 42, 88-91; and: V. DINI, 
Masaniello. L'eroe e il mito, Rome 1999, pp. 33, 49-50. 

16 KOSELLECK, Vergangene Zukunft, pp. 19, 38-40, 38-67, passim. 

17 See: CONTAMINE,'Naissance d'une historiographie,” pp. 250-255. For the Blumenbergian 
formulation, which became the title of a chapter: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, 
PP- 329-359. 

18 The publisher expresses himself along these lines in his foreword: "Plusieurs celebres 
Auteurs les ont écrites avec applaudissement, ce qui fait craindre qu'on ne trouve peut- 
étre à redire qu'on imprime encore les livres sur la méme matiere; mais comme on ne 
pretend produire que des Pieces nouvelles tirées d'un ancien Manuscrit, pour servir 
de Supplement à l'Histoire des Guerres de Flandre du Pere Famien Strada, & d'autres 
Auteurs, qui n'ont parlé que superficiellement des Procès criminels de (...) Egmont, & (...) 
de Hornes, on espere que le public recevra ce livre favorablement, à cause qu'il n'a jamais 
été imprimé, & qu' on y trouvera plusieurs faits historiques qui ne se sont point rencon- 
trez jusques à present dans aucun Historien du Pais, savoir les Procés, & les circonstances 
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"skewed" for centuries, he accordingly wanted to uncover the actual facts and 
give an account that was “myth free.” But no sooner had he ideologically de- 
fused this episode than it fell prey once again to a literary and intellectual dou- 
bling (Voltaire, the Weimar Classic).!? 

At the same time, it was precisely the confirmed suspension of fact that 
allowed the Egmont material to have an impact in numerous contexts.?? The 
inherent dynamic of the myth had a chance to develop to the degree that the 
substance was effectively extracted from its original context. This was visible, 
for example, in the various manifestations to which the story of Egmont gave 
birth. Each traditional genre here is characterized by a specific semantic in- 
tensification. Thus, where the protohistoriographical accounts still generally 
focused on "encoded" possibilities — so that the event of the beheading, for 
instance, could be related as a shibboleth to other obvious connotative facts — 
attention gradually shifted over time from the incident to the person. 

This turn toward the historical figure is most evident in the herography. 
Here, the name Egmont took on symbolic traits by breaking new associative 
ground. It no longer exclusively belonged to the contemporary constellation 
of the Spanish-Dutch conflict, but also acted, for example, as a personifica- 
tion of the outmoded chivalry. The historiographical Egmont appeared more 
homogeneous and his significance was more clear-cut because his portrait was 
either tailored in historical writing to an ideological classification of the Dutch 
unrest or was used to add persuasive power to contemporary political theoreti- 
cal considerations. 

Of course, now and again, in the mostly allegorical?! or exemplary type of 
historiography, iconic or even programmatic accents were already in evidence. 


dela fin tragique de ces deux Seigneurs." Quoted from: Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres 
civiles de Flandre, preface pp. i-ij. 

19 The recently undertaken adaptation of Egmont's biography for the Dutch youth theater, 
entitled, “De Graaf van Egmont,’ is a modern example of this creative interaction between 
the real Egmont and the exploration of his afterlife. See also: http://www.muziektheater 
producties.nl/beer/index.php?page-de-graaf-van-egmont (last accessed on 17.10.2017). 

20 For the mythologization of history in the light of the historia magistra vitae concept, see 
in particular: BIETENHOLZ, Historia and Fabula, pp. 217—219. 

21 In relation to the categories allegory and symbol, see Goethe's classic definition: "Die 
Allegorie verwandelt die Erscheinung in einen Begriff, den Begriff in ein Bild, doch so, 
dafs der Begriff im Bilde immer noch begrenzt und vollstándig zu halten und zu haben 
und an demselben auszusprechen sei" and *Die Symbolik verwandelt die Erscheinung 
in Idee, die Idee in ein Bild, und so, daf$ die Idee im Bild immer unendlich wirksam und 
unerreichbar bleibt und, selbst in allen Sprachen ausgesprochen, doch unaussprechlich 
bliebe.” Quoted from: J.W. VON GOETHE, Maximen und Reflexionen no. 112, 1113. 
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Whether the event stood front and center — as in de Thou, who interpreted the 
atrocities in the early summer of 1568 as a prelude to the Dutch revolution — 
or the person Egmont was made out to be a martyr for his country — as in 
Bentivoglio — the Count's development into a freedom fighter was only a mat- 
ter of time. In both interpretations, a past-present-futurizing ("vergegenkünft- 
ige”) resonance, as it were, was already active.?? 

The longitudinal section of Egmont’s historiographical afterlife thus reveals 
a semantic development: Where the Count was initially still in the field of fire of 
unsparing criticism, authors later occasionally ascribed long-term significance 
to his death on the scaffold so that — in view of the increasing tendency - it was 
eventually possible to conceive of his iconic relevance. Moreover, where June 
5, 1568 still served in the protohistoriography as an icon of Alba's reign of ter- 
ror, the freedom fighter Egmont already shined through in the historiographi- 
cal tradition, albeit in broad strokes. This, however, already anticipates the 
literary and intellectual history of the Egmont reception of the 18th century — 
an account that requires its own separate treatment.?? 


22 Even Grotius' Egmont reception had in some sense hinted at "vergegenkünftigen" (past- 
present-futurizing) content (for this term, see the first chapter of this book's proto-histo- 
riographical part) by momentously projecting the beheading of the two counts onto the 
Batavi past and thus trying to establish an underlying spiritual affinity between the Batavi 
and the contemporary Dutch. 

23 Characteristic of the icon is its mnemonic function and its considerable reality-based 
substance. It thus has more than just representative power, but refers to actual events 
(or realistic events). It is precisely because of this reality content that its repetition can 
continue to resonate into the future. See: FRIJHOFF, Heiligen, idolen, iconen, pp. 52—55. 
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As surprising as it may seem, an interrupted afterlife can be especially informa- 
tive when it comes to the mythic potential of a historical figure. It is therefore 
worth taking a moment to investigate the question of why German literature 
from the Baroque to the Enlightenment and the early period of Sturm und 
Drang produced no notable thematizations of Egmont. These eras, after all, 
were responsible for laying the intellectual-historical foundation of Weimar 
Classicism. After a brief exploration of this “dead end,’ the mythogenetic anal- 
ysis will continue and be concluded with the discussion of the afterlife Egmont 
on the eve of the French Revolution. This is then followed by a look at the 
afterlife of Egmont since 1800. 

Although the Baroque drama had overcome the medieval paradigm of bibli- 
cal or mythological subject matter and brought some contemporary politically 
slanted pieces to the stage (such as Gryphius’ Carolus Stuardus and Catharina 
von Georgien and Weise's Masaniello), the story of the hard-won freedom in 
the neighboring country obviously did not inspire German poets. This vacu- 
um appears strange given the active Dutch-German cultural exchange in the 
17th century. The Grand Tour brought many young German nobles to study in 
Holland, including several (aspiring) writers like Gryphius, Lohenstein, Knorr 
von Rosenroth, and von Zesen. The last of these seems to have resided in the re- 
public for decades and to have even acquired Amsterdam citizenship.! Any no- 
table substantive influence from the great Dutch Renaissance poets like Hooft, 
Brederode, and Vondel, however, is hardly in evidence. To be sure, the Silesian 
Gryphius had translated some of Vondel’s plays into German, but, significantly, 
he disregarded those tragedies that directly sprang from the Dutch political 
context. This was true, for example, of Palamedes, oft vemoorde onnooselheyd, 
which denounced the execution of the Land's Advocate and Grand Pensionary 
Oldebarnevelt in 1619. But he also, remarkably, ignored the tragedy Batavische 
Gebroeders of onderdrukte vrijheid, which had as its subject the ancient Dutch 
libertarian outlook.? The episode of the Brussels execution on the eve of the 


1 See: H. SCHNEPPEN, Niederländische Universitäten und deutsches Geistesleben von der 
Gründung der Universität Leiden bis ins späte 18. Jahrhundert, Münster 1960. For a more 
comprehensive look at the Germans' general impression of the Netherlands: A. CHALES DE 
BEAULIEU, Deutsche Reisende in den Niederlanden. Das Bild eines Nachbarn zwischen 1648 
und 1795, Diss. Frankfurt am Main, 2000. 

2 On the literary exchange: F. VAN INGEN, Niederländisch-deutsche Literaturbeziehungen, 
in: W. KILLY (ed.), Literaturlexikon: Autoren und Werke deutscher Sprache, vol. 14, Munich 
1993, pp. 158-162. On this exchange and the view that especially the moralistic poet Jacob 
Cats had had a certain impact in Germany, see also: W. FRIJHOFF / M. SPIES, Dutch 
Culture in a European Perspective. vol. 1: 1650: Hard-Won Unity, Assen 2004, pp. 580-583; und 
G. VAN GEMERT, Niederlündische Einflüsse auf die deutsche Literatur im 17. Jahrhundert. 
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Dutch-Spanish war also failed to excite the minds of the leading local writers, 
whereby the already limited Dutch Egmont reception soon faded out.? 

Despite all appearances, the German Baroque was not completely devoid of 
references to Egmont. The Zittau Gymnasium headmaster and poet Christian 
Weise (1642-1708), namely, wrote a play entitled Wunderliches Schau-Spiel vom 
niederlündischen Bauer and debuted it at the Zittau council theater (Ratsbühne) 
in 1685. Like Weise's other plays, this comedy was specifically intended for the 
rhetorical education of students. Drawing on socially and politically inspired 
topics that were supposed to offer a “(...) curious view of human and political 
affairs (...) the teacher simultaneously inaugurated his pupils into their future 
professional circumstances.* 

The Wunderliche Schau-Spiel vom niederländischen Bauer was ultimately 
didactic in nature. Using the age-old material of the dreaming farmer, who is 


Zwei Aufsätze, Trento 1993 (Ricerche di Germanistica no. 5), pp. 22-23, 95-106, 110-11. On 
the Vondel translations specifically: F. vaN INGEN, Die Übersetzung als Rezeptionsdokument: 
Vondel in Deutschland — Gryphius in Holland, in: Michigan Germanic Studies 4 (1978), 
pp. 131-164. 

3 According to Lieven Rens, Vondel's tragedy refers to the beheading of Count Egmont and 
Hoorne: L. Rens, Egmont en Hoorne model voor de Batavische Gebroeders?, in: Nieuwe taal- 
gids 62 (1969) no. 6, pp. 425-440. The literary historian Duits, however, believed that while 
Vondel’s complex tragedy indeed alluded to June 5, 1568, it chiefly concerned the risk of the 
restoration of the stadhouderschap: H. Duits, Van Bartholomeusnacht tot Bataafse Opstand. 
Sudies over de relatie tussen politiek en toneel in het midden van de zeventiende eeuw, Hilversum 
1990, pp. 214-272, esp. pp. 269-272. To my knowledge, there were only two explicit accounts 
of Egmont in the Dutch literature of the 17th century, one from the pen of the author Kolm: 
LS. KOLM, Nederlants Treurspel. Inhoudende den Oorspronck der Nederlandsche Beroerten / 
t Scheyden der Ed'len / 't Sterven der Graven van Egmont, Hoorn ende der Batenborgers (...), 
Amsterdam 1616. The author of the other depiction was Thomas Asselijn, who imposed his 
own political views on Egmont and Hoorne, calling them martyrs who had defended the 
privileges of the people (instead of the nobility). This approach corresponded to the political 
opinions of the author, who wanted to denounce the oligarchy of the regent, without how- 
ever advocating a democracy in the true sense of the word. See: T. ASSELIJN, De dood van de 
Graaven Egmond en Hoorne. Treurspel, Amsterdam 1685; und: M. MEIJER DREES, De treurs- 
pelen van Thomas Asselijn (ca. 1620-1701), Diss. Enschede 1989; pp. 53-63, 88-94. In addition, 
atthe beginning of the 18th century there was also a tragedy from Dunkirk physician Michiel 
de Swaen De zedelycke doodt van Keyser Carel den vyfden (1707), in which both Egmont and 
Orange played a role: A. VIAENE, De Egmont-figuur bij de Duinkerkse toneeldichter Michiel de 
Swaen, in: Biekorf Brugge 70 (1970), pp. 337-339. 

4 Quoted from: H. BuRGER, Nachwort, in: C. WEISE, Ein wunderliches Schau-Spiel vom 
Niederländischen Bauer, ed. H. BURGER, Stuttgart 1969, pp. 111—126, esp. p. 114. On the didactic 
approach, see: F. MARTINI, Nachwort. Masaniello, Lehrstück und Trauerspiel der Geschichte, 
in: C. WEISE, Masaniello, Stuttgart 1992, pp. 187—220, esp. pp. 187-191, 201. 
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able to feel like a king temporarily before being subsequently restored to his 
original state, the play actually raised the question of the proper ruler? In this 
comedy, an Egmund appears as "Hoff-Marshal" (court marshal) in the service 
of Philip. What was meant here was not the courtiers to the Spanish king, how- 
ever, but rather those to the Burgundian prince Philip the Good (1419-1467). 
Nonetheless, it is conceivable that Weise actually had in mind the associative 
potential of Philip and Egmont as opposite poles and, as a precaution, defused 
this still-provocative and deep-seated connotation in the collective memory by 
means of an anachronistic configuration. Such a poetic intervention was en- 
tirely consistent with the “panoramic conception of history" (Herbert Cysarz) 
that characterized Baroque literature. 

In keeping with the memorial function of the past, the Baroque poet treated 
historical situations in an eclectic and arbitrary manner. Because he was not 
concerned with historicity, but with the exemplary function of the past, he 
could arbitrarily bring together people from different centuries or have them 
appear in ahistorical contexts.® In substance, however, the figure Egmund ex- 
hibited no further similarities to his namesake. This still leaves open the pos- 
sibility that the historic name was chosen deliberately, especially considering 
that Weise often addressed conspiracies and rebellions (as in Masaniello and 
the Olivarez play). At the same time, in the case of the Neapolitan revolution, 
he emphasized the restorative approach, which, as we will see, also reflected 
the thrust of the German interest in the Dutch Revolt.” 

At the same time, the name Egmont — as the analysis of the historiographi- 
cal reception already demonstrated — had an associative resonance in the in- 
tellectual life of Europe that dated back to the late Middle Ages: An ancestor 
of a secondary line of the Egmont family, Charles von Geldern, was known to 
have prevailed against Emperor Maximilian in a dispute over the succession of 
the Duchy of Geldern. With regard to Germany, however, it was not only the 


5 W. KÜHLMANN, Macht auf Widerruf — Der Bauer als Herrscher bei Jacob Masen SJ und 
Christian Weise, in: P. BEHNKE / H.G. ROLOFF (eds.), Christian Weise: Dichter — Gelehrter — 
Pädagoge, Bern 1994, pp. 245-261, esp. pp. 249, 253-256. 

6 F.SENGLE, Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama. Geschichte eines literarischen Mythos, Stuttgart 
1952, pp. 9-1. 

7 Martini, “Nachwort,” pp. 210-212, 220. As an indication of his political engagement, it is note- 
worthy that Christian Weise administered a kind of database of contemporary history from 
1660-1676 (similar to Jacques-Auguste de Thou). Here, he brought together diverse news sto- 
ries (the so-called "Novellae or Zeitungen") from all over Europe, which were to be evaluated 
for political concerns: J. IRMSCHER, Christian Weise als Wegbereiter der Zeitgeschichte, in: 
P. BEHNKE / H.G. ROLOFF (eds.), Christian Weise: Dichter - Gelehrter - Pädagoge (Bern 1994), 


pp. 53-65. 
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displayed fearlessness that garnered the House of Egmont a place in the local 
cultural memory. The formal imperial membership of the Burgundian states 
until 1648 also significantly promoted the neighboring country's concern for 
the developments there.? 

The /eyenda negra likewise contributed in no small degree to the interest 
in the Dutch-Spanish conflict. This phantom of intellectual history, which is 
known to have already had a significant impact in the context of the Thirty 
Years' War, apparently had a lot of staying power, for it still showed up in the 
Gesprächen in dem Reiche derer Todten, published in between 1719-1739, by the 
prolific writer David Fassmann (1683-1744). Although none of the posthumous 
dialogues was dedicated to the the Count of Egmont, he was briefly mentioned 
both in the exchange of views between Nero and Alba and between Philip 11 
and William of Orange. These conversations stood from the outset in the shad- 
ow of *black legend." The Duke of Toledo, above all, was cast in a bad light, so 
much so that even Nero came across like veritable lamb. As the Roman empo- 
rer determined himself after Alba's description of the horrific siege of Haarlem 
(1573): "It is without a doubt horrifying, and I myself, who have been called the 
greatest tyrant under the sun, have not committed such a serious act.”? 

In this context, the fleeting reference to the name Egmont — even if the 
Count was again readily stylized here as the iconic victim of the Spanish reign 
of terror — was further proof of his enduring echo in German intellectual life. 
By the same token, Egmont's presence in this genre is indicative of his semantic 
development, as the conversations with the dead also ultimately expressed the 
Germans' burgeoning political consciousness. The dialogs staged by Fassmann 
in the Hades corresponded, namely, to the disposition at the time of German 
public, where "learned" journals were spreading more and more among the ed- 
ucated middle-class (Bildungsbürgertum). This medium became a "focal point, 
and the forum of public opinion,” and according to Schlózer the journal was 
even "national reading matter" Equally striking was the high quantity of the 
genre's historical and political content, indicating the public's growing interest 


8 On this political-constitutional complex: ARNDT, Das Heilige Rómische Reich und die 
Niederlande, passim. 

9 Quoted from: D. FASSMANN, Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, Hundert u. Zwey und 
dreyßigste Entrevue, zwischen (...) Nerone und (...) Alba, Leipzig 1729 — microfiche Munich 
1990-1994, p. 278. For other examples of a conscientious seeming Emperor Nero: Ibid., 
incl. pp. 261, 265, 269, 272. Regarding the reference to Egmont in the conversation between 
Philip 11 and William of Orange, see: D. FASSMANN, Gesprüche in dem Reiche derer Todten, 
Achte Entrevuë, zwischen Philippo IL (...) und dem Ersten Wilhelmo (...) Prinßen von Oranien, 
Leipzig 1719 — microfiche Munich 1990-1994, incl. pp. 539-541. 
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in political affairs. By taking up issues of contemporary political history, even 
the series of conversations with the dead contributed to arousing the sympa- 
thy of many educated Germans in regard to "state events.”!° As there is no evi- 
dence that either Goethe or Schiller read Fassmann, and, moreover, since the 
bookcase of the imperial councilor, Johann Caspar Goethe, does not appear 
to have had a copy of the conversations with the dead, it seems appropriate 
to abandon German and Dutch literature as potential sources of inspiration 
for the Egmont cult of the Weimar Classic and to instead look elsewhere for an 
intellectual-historical point of departure. 


10 For quotes and other information: O. DANN, Das historische Interesse in der deutschen 
Gesellschaft des 18. Jahrhunderts, in: K. HAMMER / J. Voss (eds.), Historische Forschung 
im 18. Jahrhundert: Organisation, Zielsetzung und Ergebnisse, Bonn 1976, pp. 386-416, esp. 
pp. 389, 400, 388-407. 

11 See: F. GÖTTING, Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater, in: Nassauische Annalen 64 (1953), 
pp. 23-69. 
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SECTION 2 


“The Path to Glory:”* Egmont' Finest Hour 
in the Revolutionary Era 


See: DKV-VI, 384. In general (i.e. when no additional information is given), all citations 
refer to the Deutsche Klassiker edition: F. SCHILLER, Werke und Briefe in zwólf Bünden, eds. 
O. DANN/ H. HILZINGER et al., Frankfurt am Main 1988-2004. Also in general (i.e. when no 
additional information is given), the quotes and information from Schiller's letters refer to 
the Nationalausgabe: F. SCHILLER, Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe, begr. von J. PETERSEN, 
fortgefiihrt von L. BLUMENTHAL und B. VON WIESE, Weimar 1943. All English translations 
of Schillers’s The History of the Revolt of the Netherlands are based on Gutenberg Ebook 2006 
(unless otherwise noted), translator E.B. Eastwick. 

The origin of the quotes and information from Goethe’s Werken is specified in the main 
text right after the passage. In general (i.e. when no additional information is given), all quotes 
refer to the following edition: J.W. VON GOETHE, Werke. Hamburger Ausgabe in 14 Bänden, 
ed. E. TRUNZ, Munich 1998. The origin of the quotes and information from Goethe’s letters, 
diaries, and interviews will be similarly indicated. Also in general (i.e. when no additional 
information is given), all quotes refer to the Deutsche Klassiker edition: J.W. VON GOETHE, 
Sämtliche Werke. Briefe, Tagebücher und Gespräche in 40 Bänden, ed. D. BORCHMEYER / 
K. EıBL et al., Frankfurt am Main 1985. 

All English translations of Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit are based on London 1908 (un- 
less otherwise noted), translator John Oxenford. 


CHAPTER 18 


Defining the Problem, Delineating the Theme 


The year 1787-1788 turned out to be the quintessential Egmont year. In a span 
of barely seventeen months, five accounts were published - in most cases in- 
dependently of each other - in which Count Egmont occupied a primary role. 
Added to this was the fact that there were two separate locations that experi- 
enced this Egmont boom: The most influential proved to be the cultural cen- 
ter of Weimar-Jena, but Egmont's name also had broad appeal in the Austrian 
Netherlands.! When taking a fuller account of the places where this develop- 
ment occurred, two additional sites can be mentioned: Rome and - as I discuss 
below — Naples. This chapter aims to demonstrate how in these relatively far 
flung places the figure of Egmont emerged in each case as a model of similar 
anthropological ideas. 

All these thematizations were linked, namely, by a substantive interdepen- 
dence that was much narrower than even the theoretical-political context 
that Borchmeyer and Saviane, for instance, have rightly identified. This means 
that Egmont did not appear as an arbitrarily chosen mouthpiece of the reform 
conservatism,” but rather embodied with his disposition a contemporary an- 
thropological ideal. The choice of this name thus did not stem from some ran- 
dom search through the large reservoir of historical topics, as a large portion 
of the Germanic Egmont research? would have us believe. Literary scholars 


1 On the concept of local cultural compression in general and the cultural center of Weimar- 
Jena in particular: A. VENTURELLI (ed.), Der Ort und das Ereignis: die Kulturzentren in der 
europdischen Geschichte, Freiburg im Br. 2002; and K. MANGER, Der Ort und das Ereignis 
Weimar-Jena: Kultur um 1800, in: VENTURELLI, Der Ort und das Ereignis, pp. 197-250. 

2 On this concept and its traces in Goethe’s thought in general and the conservative-reform 
movement in the Egmont tragedy in particular, see: D. BORCHMEYER, Höfische Gesellschaft 
und franzósische Revolution bei Goethe. Adliges und bürgerliches Wertsystem im Urteil der 
Weimarer Klassik, Kronberg / Ts. 1977, pp. 250-270, and 258-260. 

3 The discussions about Goethe's Egmont may be divided into two groups, the first (including 
SAVIANE 1987; BORCHMEYER 1987; BRAUNBEHRENS 1982; HARTMANN 1972; BRUGGEMANN 
1925; WILSON 1994; KEFERSTEIN 1937; ELLIS 1981; WELLS 1988/89; HOBSON 1975; HAILE 
1967; SCHRODER 1981; REISS 1986) mainly regards this tragedy as a thematization of Goethe's 
external world, and the second (including studies by REINHARD 1992; SCHWAN 1986; 
MICHELSEN 1971; KELLER 1980; KAYSER 1998; CONRADY 1982; GUNDOLF 1963) rather finds 
that Goethe's inner world is the play's primary focus. For a detailed discussion of German- 
Studies Egmont research, I refer the reader to Appendix 5. 
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who perceived early on a connection, on the one hand, between the protests 
against Philip 11 and Joseph 11’s autocratic style of government and, on the 
other, Goethe's anti-absolutist sentiments, also ignored the question of just 
why Egmont (and not, for example, the more obvious champion of his people 
Orange, who actually entered the annals as "father of the nation") needed to 
serve as the dissenting voice of contemporary absolutism. Even they could not 
deduce the substantive relationship between the historical figure and his po- 
etic form, which clearly exists.* 

The following, therefore, responds to the question of what it was that al- 
lowed the period from 1787-1788 to become Egmont's semantic culmination 
point, his kairos. In a word, what actually made him remarkable?? What traits 
did Egmont exhibit in the observations of this period? To what did his specific 
manifestation refer? And what was the relationship of the Egmont construc- 
tion of the revolutionary age to the earlier stages of his afterlife? The approach 
proposed here, which aims to do justice to the text-immanent and contextual 
aspects alike, does not by any means claim to provide an all-encompassing 
explanation. Rather it intends to enrich existing Egmont research in German 
Studies with two additional perspectives. 

On the one hand, the following sections will show that the interest of 
Goethe and Schiller in Egmont was deeply historical in nature. They both, 
namely, were primarly interested in the historical figure Egmont, and also de- 
liberately exploited him as such in reference to the contemporary intellectual 
climate. Moreover, their literary and essayistic material was itself the fruit of 
a centuries-long intellectual-historical reception process. This topic was thus 
suitable for an almost interdisciplinary approach. Indeed, without taking into 
account the historical dimensions, essential aspects of the Egmont thematiza- 
tions of Weimar Classicism would probably be overlooked. On the other hand, 
the focus here will be directed at adequately grasping the European scope of 
this interest in Egmont. In this manner, the still strong national-philological 


4 Borchmeyer first highlighted the substantive overlapping of the two complexes, while 
Saviane, on the one hand, illuminated the context of the contemporary protest movement 
against enlightened absolutism in Germany and, on the other, showed the accelerating ef- 
fect of the Brabant turmoil on the completion of the Egmont tragedy. See: D. BORCHMEYER, 
Der aufgeklärte Herrscher im Spiegel von Goethes Schauspiel, in: Aufklärung 2 (1987) no. 1, 
PP. 49-74, esp. pp. 53-56; and R. SAVIANE, Egmont, ein politischer Held, in: Goethe-Jahrbuch 
104 (1987), pp. 47-72, passim und pp. 67-68. 

5 The word “merkwürdig” (remarkable) appeared both at the beginning of the Geschichte des 
Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande and in the biographical Egmont essay. (DKV-VI, 41, 383) 
The origin of the quotes and information from Schiller's Werke are specified right after the 
passage in the main text. 
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orientation of German Studies will hopefully be persuaded by the new pos- 
sibilities of an interdisciplinary and transnational methodology that pays due 
attention to contextual factors. 

Although the present discussion will focus on providing a comprehensive 
analysis of the actual respective Egmont observations to illuminate *Egmont's 
finest hour,” the different ways in which Goethe and Schiller discovered and 
developed this material will also be treated. To identify the Egmont substance 
from the year 1787-1788 that was typical of that era, it is necessary to first de- 
fine the contours of the Egmont narrative that was "delivered" and to discov- 
er the reasons for the spread and dynamism of the material within Weimar 
Classic circles. Here, the Egmont year is admittedly the primary concern of this 
chapter, meaning that relatively little space will be devoted to the aspect of 
provenance. This is followed by an analysis of the Egmont kairos around 1787— 
1788, which — because of the person-centered approach and the mythogenetic 
research perspective of this entire book — will not take an account of (either 
in classification and method) the scientific divisions that developed later. 
Instead, it will put the historical phenomenon itself under the microscope and 
treat it as such as comprehensively as possible. 

As a consequence of this temporal demarcation, neither the public recep- 
tion of the respective Egmont manifestations of the period 1787-88, nor the 
subsequent dramatic adaptations or other artistic appropriations (such as 
Beethoven's Egmont music or Gaston Salvayre’s’ Egmont opera [1886]) can 
be discussed here in detail. Both of these worthwhile Egmont traces have, 
incidentally, already been taken up in literary and historical research. What 
is more, the long-term dramaturgic and musical reception history no longer 
strictly concerns Egmont — as was already the case during the revival year 
1787-88 — but increasingly the Goethe reception, which would hence require a 
separate treatment. Since both Schiller's stage adaptation of Goethe’s Egmont 
tragedy from the spring of 1796 and its revision by Goethe in 1806 appear to 


6 The current research project at the Katholische Universitát Eichstátt-Ingolstadt, "Mythen 
Europas. Schlüsselfiguren der Imagination" is, in my view, an excellent example of the new 
possibilities of an interdisciplinary and internationally oriented German Studies. 

7 Ithank Ulrich Schuppener for this reference. 

8 On the reception of the Egmont performances: JOHN, Images of Goethe through Schiller's 
“Egmont”; and: S. SIEDHOF, Der Dramaturg Schiller. >>Egmont<< Goethes Text — Schillers 
Bearbeitung, Bonn 1983, pp. 235-262. On Beethoven's thematization: A. FECKER, Die 
Entstehung von Beethovens Musik zu Goethes Trauerspiel Egmont. Eine Abhandlung über die 
Skizzen, Hamburg 1978; und K.K. POLHEIM (ed.), Zwischen Goethe und Beethoven. Verbindende 
Texte zu Beethovens Egmont-Musik, Bonn 1982. The literature on Schiller’s stage adaptation is 
discussed briefly in the next footnote. 
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have only dramaturgical differences and, surprisingly, show no obvious signs 
of re-tooling relating to the second great revolutionary wave, their analysis also 
falls outside of the scope of this book on substantive grounds. This is espe- 
cially justified given that Schiller's stage version worked through — where it was 
possible? - his criticism of Goethe’s Egmont from 1788.10 


9 Schiller was supposedly not able to take account of all the objections, nor did he want to. 
Not only did he have little time for it, but he also did not want to spoil his new friendship 
with Goethe: SIEDHOF, Der Dramaturg Schiller, pp. 45-51, 66-208. 

10  H.WALTER looked at the staging, on the one hand, as a barometer of the relationship 
between the two poets, and, on the other, as an intervention that was thought necessary 
by Schiller to make Goethe's Egmont at all suitable for the (Weimar) stage: H.A. WALTER, 
Kritische Deutung der Stellungnahme Schillers zu Goethes Egmont, Düsseldorf 1958, specif- 
ically pp. 15-23, 29-39; and IDEM, Die Stellungnahme Schillers zu Goethe, in: The German 
Quarterly 32 (1959), pp. 330-340. L. Sharpe, by contrast, focused on the importance of the 
stage adaptation for Schiller's development as a playwright, while the Siedhoff's disserta- 
tion showed Schiller's maturation and impact as a dramaturge and offered a systematic 
comparison between Goethe's original text, Schiller's treatment, and its subsequent revi- 
sion by Goethe: L. SHARPE, Schiller and Goethes “Egmont,” in: Modern Language Review 77 
(1982), pp. 629-645; and SIEDHOF, Der Dramaturg Schiller. 


CHAPTER 19 


The Development of the Chosen One: On Goethe's 
Sources for His Egmont Tragedy 


A rather fuzzy picture emerges as soon as the question is asked about the ori- 
gin and development of Goethe's Egmont. What is certain, in any event, is that 
Goethe's father played an important role. He not only "encouraged his son 
day and night" (HA-X, 171)! during the initial phase of the play's composition — 
as the author recalled later nearly four decades later in his autobiography 
Dichtung und Wahrheit — and pushed for its publication, but he also likely in- 
spired the young poet indirectly by means of his personal library? 

At first glance, Johann Caspar Goethe's rather diverse collection of books 
did not appear to contain any Egmont-related titles.? On closer inspection, 
however, two books may very well have had a stimulating effect: 


Laet, Johannes de (ed.), Belgii confoederati Respublica: seu Gebriae, 
Holland, Zeland (...) chorographica politicaque descriptio (Leiden 1630), 
and Grotius, Hugo, Respublica Hollandiae et urbes (Leiden 1630).*° 


1 The origin of the quotes and information from Goethe’s and Schiller's Werke are specified in 
the main text right after the passage. For the origin of all Goethe and Schiller quotes, see page 
239. 

2 The elder Goethe's suggestions must have occurred in 1774 or 1775, when Johann Wolfgang, 
supported by his father, had his own law practice in Frankfurt am Main and had not yet 
moved to Weimar (where he lived from November 1775). In German Studies research, the 
following ambiguous remark is generally taken to be his first reference to working on the 
Egmont subject matter: "Ich zeichne mehr als ich sonst etwas thue, liedere auch viel. Doch 
bereit ich alles, um mit Eintritt der Sonne in den Widder eine neue Producktion zu beginnen, 
die auch ihren eignen Ton haben soll.” (DKV-28, 417) Quoted from a letter dated 12.23.1774 to 
Heinrich Christian Boie. 

3 GÖTTING, Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater, p. 46. 

4 According to Marijke Meijer Drees, Johannes de Laet compiled this miscellany, adding to it 
a foreword and a portrait of the various provinces of the Netherlands. Both the description 
of the provinces and the miscellany bear the title Belgii confoederati Respublica (...): MEIJER 
DREES, Andere landen, andere mensen, p. 18. 

5 For Grotius’ authorship: HAITSMA MULIER, Repertorium van geschiedschrijvers, p. 160a. 
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Each volume is a patrimonial and political-scientific miscellany, which, in ad- 
dition to providing a depiction of the different provinces of the Netherlands, 
included the following writings: 


Guicciardini, Lodovico, Descrittione di tutti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti 
Germania Inferiore (Antwerp 1567), and Groot, Hugo de, De antiquitate 
Republicae Batavicae (Leiden 1610). 


From a mythogenetic viewpoint, these books were significant mediators, for 
both Guicciardini as well as Grotius paid tribute to the (supposed) ancient 
courage and urge for freedom of the Dutch. Each author effortlessly establishes 
a relationship between the invincibility of the primeval Belgians and Batavi 
and the liberal ethos of the contemporary inhabitants of the Lage Landen. 
They thus gave credence to the idea of an ontologically based Dutch desire for 
self-assertion. This viewpoint was also unmistakably channeled into Goethe's 
Egmont, where even the amphibian inclination of the Dutch was tied to their 
proverbial defiance. 

Specifically, in the first act it was Buyck, the soldier of the Count Egmont, 
who claimed that the victory at Gravelines (1558) was not ultimately due to the 
help of the English fleet: 


Zwar viel halfen sie [die Englánder] uns nicht; sie konnten nur mit den 
kleinsten Schiffen herbei, und das nicht nah genug; schossen auch wohl 
unter uns — Es tat doch gut! Es brach die Welschen und hob unsern Mut. 
Da ging's! Rick! Rack! herüber, hinüber! Alles totgeschlagen, alles ins 
Wasser gesprengt. Und die Kerle ersoffen, wie sie das Wasser schmeckten; 
und was wir Hollander waren, gerad hintendrein. Uns, die wir beidlebig 
sind, ward erst wohl [my emphasis, R.C.R. | im Wasser wie den Fróschen; 
und immer die Feinde im Fluf$ zusammengehauen, weggeschossen wie 
die Enten. (HA-IV, 373) 


They did not help us much [the English; R.C.R. ], ‘tis true; they could only 
approach with their smallest vessels, and that not near enough; - besides, 
their shot fell sometimes among our troops. It did some good, however! 
It broke the French lines, and raised our courage. Away it went. Helter- 
skelter! topsy-turvy! all struck dead, or forced into the water; the fellows 
were drowned the moment they tasted the water, while we Hollanders 
dashed in after them. Being amphibious, we were as much in our element 
as frogs, and hacked away at the enemy, and shot them down as if they 
had been ducks. (HA-IV, 373) 
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This image of the Dutchman, who is essentially “born with flippers,’ may also 
have indeed been influenced by the author's reading of Guicciardini or Grotius. 
Grotius especially stressed the significance of the first Batavi taking posses- 
sion of the swampy, uninhabited peninsula, and he attributed the liberal ethos 
and egalitarian constitution ultimately to this natural founding of the state. 
Grotius further wrote that having an amphibian nature was a great advantage 
in military affairs, as only the Batavi horsemen were capable of crossing the 
rivers on the backs of their mounts.® 

The library of Goethe's father contained yet another book that influenced 
the poet's youthful historical readings. As he stated decades later in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit: "Gottfried's ‘Chronicles, with plates by the same master, [viz. 
Merian; R.C.R.], taught us the most notable events of universal history.” 
Gottfried's universal history, published in 1633, actually contained a concise 
retelling of the Spanish-Dutch conflict, but with a tone that was entirely conso- 
nant with Van Meteren's standard work (and for this reason receives no further 
mention in the present study).® 

Despite his possession of these books, the Frankfurt patrician demonstrated 
otherwise no noticeableinterestinthe Netherlands. Certainly, on his Grand Tour 
in 1739-1740, he visited the Lage Landen, along with Italy and France. And, in 
his home town, he maintained friendly relations with various noble and prom- 
inent bourgeois families, who either originally came from Holland or had their 
trade and art contacts there. Such evidence, however, is few and far between 
and thus tends to connote a rather weak interest in the neighboring country. 
Why, then, did Johann Caspar Goethe urge his son to complete the Egmont 
play?? 


6 See: GROTIUS, De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek, pp. 46 and 58. 

7 Goethe himself made no secret of the influence the folio Bible, Gottfried's "Chronik," Ovid's 
Metamorphoses and other books had had on him: “(...) so war mein junges Gehirn schnell 
genug mit einer Masse von Bildern und Begebenheiten, von bedeutenden und wunderbaren 
Gestalten und Ereignissen angefüllt, und ich konnte niemals Langeweile haben, indem ich 
mich immerfort beschäftigte, diesen Erwerb zu verarbeiten, zu wiederholen, wieder hervor- 
zubringen.” (HA-IX, 35) 

8 See for example: J.L. Gottfried, Historische Chronica, oder Beschreibung der Fürnemsten 
Geschichten (...), Frankfurt am Main 1642, p. 880. On the role of Gottfried in Goethe's (father's) 
house: E. BEUTLER, Ludwig Gottfrieds "Historische Chronik," in: Goethe Kalender auf das Jahr 
1941, Leipzig 1940, pp. 275-292. 

9 Goethe thus remarked in hindsight in Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Meinen Vater hatte ich davon 
auf das lebhafteste unterhalten, was zu tun sei, was ich tun wolle, daß ihm dies so unüber- 
windliches Verlangen gab, dieses in meinem Kopf schon fertige Stück auf dem Papiere, es 
gedruckt, es bewundert zu sehen. (...) Ich fing also wirklich ‘Egmont’ zu schreiben an (...), 
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Did Goethe’s father dream of an epic “Egmontiade”? Or, did the Frankfurter 
patrician hope for a theatrical piece that would take up again the more glori- 
ous days of the German Empire, as was the case with Gótz von Berlichingen, 
published in 1773? With Gótz, the novice dramatist in any event provided his 
compatriots with a palliative against the pain of Germany's political and in- 
tellectual fragmentation and insignificance. It was mainly the generation of 
Goethe's father that suffered from a cultural and literary inferiority complex. It 
looked at French literature as the standard and viewed itself, especially since 
the publication of Voltaire's La Henriade (1728), as reduced to a parochial role 
in the realm of culture. Voltaire's narrative poem, written to honor Henry Iv, 
found admirers throughout Europe and soon became the model for the in- 
creasingly fashionable heroic epic.!? 

While the father's generation wanted to emulate the French and create 
a equally worthy national epic with a “Nimrodiade”, “Friederichiade” and 
“Hermanniade,’ the younger generation had already long turned cultural pri- 
vation into a virtue, elevating it even to epitomize the German identity. They 
opposed France's cultural hegemony with a self-awareness that insisted on the 
particular raison détre of German-Nordic forms of expression. Finally, the con- 
cern here was not actually with establishing a national contrast, but a spiri- 
tual one: The dictates of poetic convention were denounced, along with the 
^welsch" pursuit of unification, and even domestic contrarians like Rousseau 
and Diderot. At the same time, the French model that was geared toward uni- 
formity gave way in German intellectual circles to the principle of diversity 


(und) ich griff nach der ersten Einleitung gleich die Hauptszenen an, ohne mich um die 
allenfallsigen Verbindungen zu bekümmern. Damit gelangte ich weit, indem ich bei mei- 
ner läßlichen Art zu arbeiten von meinem Vater, es ist nicht übertrieben, Tag und Nacht 
angespornt wurde, da er das so leicht Entstehende auch leicht vollendet zu sehen glaub- 
te” (HA-X, 170-71). For biographical information on Goethe’s father: N. BOYLE, Goethe. 
The Poet and the Age. vol. 1: The Poetry of Desire (1749-1790), Oxford 1992, pp. 49-53, and 
E. BEUTLER, Am grofsen Hirschgraben: Goethes Vater, Schwester und Mutter, Zurich/ 
Munich 1981, pp. 18-140. 

10  Onthegeneralrise of the epic genre and the related role of the Henriade and its imitators: 
VOLTAIRE, La Henriade, vol. 1, ed. O.R. TAYLOR, Geneva1965, pp. 188—225, and IDEM, vol. 3, 
pp. 744—746. For the German reception of French classicism in general and the Henriade 
in particular: H.A. KORFF, Voltaire im literarischen Deutschland des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes von Gottsched bis Goethe, Heidelberg 1917, 


pp. 24-37 and 37-70. 
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and individuality. Leading the charge in this about-face were Johann Georg 
Hamann, Justus Möser, and Johann Gottfried Herder.” 

Götz von Berlichingen was the literary contribution from Goethe most clear- 
ly inspired by this aesthetic turn. Still, the author's first creative phase working 
on Egmont also coincided with a period in which his experiences in Strasbourg 
and acquaintance with Herder were reflected in his thought, finding expres- 
sion in literary and essayistic texts (such as Von deutscher Baukunst, Zum 
Shakespeares-Tag). It was Herder who opened Goethe's eyes to the distinctive 
character of each culture, and thus made the question of a universally bind- 
ing aesthetic criterion irrelevant. He also introduced the Strasbourg student 
to world literature in the broadest sense of the word. Thanks to his mentor 
and his German circle of friends in the Alsace university town, in the years 
1770-1771 Goethe discovered his love for the poetry of Homer, Pindar, the Bible, 
Ossian, and Shakespeare, but also for Norse poetry, German folk poetry, and 
free-thinkers such as Johann Georg Hamann, Justus Móser, and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Goethe's stay in Strasbourg resulted, not least, in his involvement in 
Sturm und Drang. 

What were the common ingredients of this literary avant-garde? First of all, 
it signified a rejection of mannered art and, consequently, pathos for innate, 
authentic artistic production: the so-called genius aesthetic. In general, this 
implied a departure from what had been handed down and a penchant for 
originality, for the deeper layers of culture free of social affectation. Indeed, it 
was a search for the origin of art per se, as shown by Herder's and Hamann's 
exploration of the roots of poetry and language.” This critique of social coer- 
cion and class conceit penetrated all areas of society, and soon the new values 
of individuality and diversity also gained currency in the political realm. 

It was the Osnabrück scholar Justus Móser who proclaimed in his volume of 
essays Patriotische Phantasien (from 1774) that Germany's diversity and inter- 
nal fragmentation was actually a positive aspect of its political, constitutional, 
and cultural state. Unlike Herder, who only mourned an illusory past with his 
contemporary criticism, Móser stood out with his constructive approach to 
his country's current political and social problems. As Goethe described in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, this spoke to the heart of the young poet, as well as 


11 See: W. MOMMSEN, Die politischen Anschauungen Goethes, Stuttgart 1948, pp. 22-28; and 
C. WIEDEMANN, Zwischen Nationalgeist und Kosmopolitismus. Uber die Schwierigkeiten 
der deutschen Klassiker, einen Nationalhelden zu finden, in: Aufklárung 4 (1989), no. 2, 
PP- 75-101, esp. pp. 82-87. 

12  See:L BERLIN, The Roots of Romanticism, ed. H. HARDY London 1999, pp. 40-45, 57-64. 
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that of his future patron, the crown prince Carl August.! At their first meeting 
in Frankfurt am Main in December 1774, the first part of Patriotische Phantasien 
happened to be lying on the table, and he thus found “(...) a most suitable sub- 
ject of conversation with a young prince who was sincerely desirous, and also 
firmly determined, to make use of his station to do all the good in his power" 
If we are to believe Goethe, Móser's role was not limited to breaking the 
ice, but the nimbus of the Osnabrück scholar appears to have dominated 
the entire encounter. The light it threw on Goethe's visit!^ was so strong that 
the author's invitation to the ducal court soon followed. In retrospect, the fact 
that Goethe fictionalized a truth here, as in several places of his autobiographi- 
cal works, has been convincingly shown by Stefan Efler. The purposefulness 
and logical consistency so evident in his description of the conversation did 
not match the poet's statements at the time. Goethe hence neither deliberately 
strove to receive an invitation to the Weimar court,!® nor was the Osnabrück 
scholar a principal source of advice for him, as his self-portrait in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit so naturally and innocently suggests. He proclaimed ex post that 


13 Goethe thus commented in Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Mösers Darstellung, so dem Inhalt 
als dem Sinne nach, muß einem jeden Deutschen höchst interessant sein. Wenn man 
sonst dem Deutschen Reiche Zersplitterung, Anarchie und Ohnmacht vorwarf, so er- 
schien aus dem Móserischen Standpunkte gerade die Menge kleiner Staaten als hóchst 
erwünscht zu Ausbreitung der Kultur im einzelnen (...).” (HA-X, 52) Goethe in fact pro- 
posed the publication of the Patriotische Phantasien via Justus Móser's daughter, Jenny 
von Voigt, with whom Goethe corresponded at the time: W. WO ESLER, Móser und Goethe, 
in: Goethe-Jahrbuch 113 (1996), pp. 23-35, esp. p. 25. 

14 Goethe thus commented in Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Denn anstatt daß ich diejenigen 
Arbeiten, die ich selbst zu liefern vermochte, zum Gegenstand des Gespráchs gemacht 
(...), so schien ich vielmehr in Mósern solche Schriftsteller vorzuziehen, deren Talent aus 
dem tätigen Leben ausging und in dasselbe unmittelbar nützlich wieder zurückkehrte 
(...).” (HA-X, 53) 

15 For a systematic discussion of this problem in Goethe's work, see: G.J. ASCHER, Goethe 
über “Götz von Berlichingen,” “Egmont” und “Tasso:” ein Beitrag zu dem Gebrauch von 
Aussagen der Dichter über ihre Werke in der literaturwissenschaftlichen Kritik dieser Werke, 
Diss. Yale University 1966. 

16 Goethe explains in Dichtung und Wahrheit that he had made extensive inquiries about 
courtly life in Weimar before meeting with the crown prince and expressed a desire “mit 
den dortigen Verhältnissen näher bekannt zu sein" (to be better acquainted with the local 
conditions). (HA-X, 51) According to Efler, Goethe not only retrospectively embellished 
his impressions of the Weimar scene at the time, but he also ignored his crisis years of 
individual soul searching. For this aspect and Efler's hypothesis: S. EFLER, Der Einfluß 
Justus Mósers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, Diss. Hanover 1999, pp. 44—56. 
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the Patriotische Phantasien, that were randomly lying on the table, supposedly 
earned him an invitation to Weimar. 

In reality, Goethe was spurned twice by Möser in his efforts to win over the 
Osnabrück thinker as a spiritus rector. Whether the celebrated writer wanted to 
undo these painful experiences with the help of a transfiguring retrospective 
is uncertain, but there is no doubt about the sincerity of his early courtship of 
Moser for his literary advice. Still, Goethe's skillful self-styling later on belies 
Móser's lifelong influence. Indeed, the game of hide and seek behind Möser’s 
back was proof of his own vacillation at that time.!” 

His first encounter with Möser — as indicated earlier — occurred in the con- 
text of the publication of the first part of Patriotische Phantasien. Since Herder 
and Goethe "could hardly wait" for the comprehensive publication of the 
scattered published essays, the young poet got in touch with Jenny von Voigt, 
Möser’s daughter and editor of the contributions, (...) “to ensure her with gen- 
uine appreciation that the essays intended to address a certain circle would 
serve the greater good everywhere.” (HA-IX, 596; transl. C.W.R.) After Goethe 
thanked Jenny von Voigt for the copy of the book he received in a letter dated 
December 28, 1774, the correspondence eventually came to a halt. This was 
likely due to a poetological disagreement on the topic of Gótz.! 

That said, it was Gótz which also brought about their reconciliation, for in a 
letter dated May 1781 Jenny von Voigt wrote that Goethe appeared not to have 
thought after her earlier reply that “her old father" had remained his champion 
and would “take up his cause" with the great Frederick. Goethe's intermediary 
alluded here to Frederick 11's “Schwanengesang” on the poetics De la littérature 
allemande, published at the end of 1780. Its criticism of contemporary German 
literature took particular aim at Goethe's debut novel. Within a few months, 
Möser penned a response entitled Über die deutsche Sprache und Literatur, in 
which he singled out Götz as the model of a new, self-aware German poetry.!9 

Now that the rupture had been repaired, Goethe tried to approach the 
Osnabrück political thinker and gain his trust. When all three parties [viz. 
Goethe, Moeser, and his daughter] requested silhouettes of each other that 


17 In contrast to previous research that only explained Móser's influence on Gótz von 
Berlichingen and Egmont, Efler showed the Méser’s life-long influence: EFLER, Der 
Einflufs Justus Mósers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 11-19 and the chapters in ques- 
tion pp. 106-244. 

18 See: Ibid., pp. 27-29. 

19 For the letter excerpt and the context of this literary-theoretical discussion, see: Ibid., 
pP. 29-31. 
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same year, in 1781, and agreed to send their busts, the desired level of personal 
contact was achieved. At that point, Goethe did not hesitate any longer, and in 
his letter from August 20 he got down to brass tacks: 


Ich lege hier ein Stück bey, das eins von meinen áltesten, neuerdins [sic] 
aber, nach verschiedenen Vorstellungen, wieder überarbeitet worden ist. 
Bringen Sie es Ihrem Herrn Vater mit, nicht eigentlich, daf$ er sich daran 
erbaue, sondern damit er sehe, daß ich in allerley Gattungen Versuche zu 
machen nicht faul gewesen bin. 


I'm including here a piece that's one on my oldest, but which has been re- 
cently revised again according to various ideas. Take it to your father, not 
so much so that he can edify himself with it, but so that he can see that in 
experimenting with all sorts of genres, I have not been lazy.?? 


In all likelihood, the poet was referring here to an early version of the Egmont 
tragedy. The possibility of an ur-Egmont is primarily hinted at by reference to 
the revisions, which Goethe had also reported elsewhere.?! In addition, the 
Lavater devotee, Georg Christoph Tobler, who visited Weimar from May to 
November 1781, had received a manuscript at that time from Goethe, whose 
title Befreyung von Holland also pointed to an original version of Egmont.?? 
Goethe, however, did not limit his self-promotion to Egmont, but also tried 
to draw Möser’s attention to the rest of his budding works. In the same letter 
to Jenny von Voigt, he wrote: “When I've received [the enclosed work; R.C.R.] 
again, I will send you, little by little, the few remaining works that I’ve managed 
more to compile in my current restless state than to complete”? There could 


20 Goethe to Jenny von Voigts on August 8, 1781; cited in: Ibid., p. 38. 

21 On this discussion, see: R. STAUF, Justus Mösers Konzept einer deutschen Nationalidentität. 
Mit einem Ausblick auf Goethe, Tübingen 1991, pp. 356-358. 

22 On Tobler's stay in Weimar, which will be touched on briefly later in this work: H. FUNCK, 
Georg Christoph Tobler, der Verfasser des pseudogoethischen Hymnus “Die Natur,” in: 
Zürcher Taschenbuch Neue Folge 44 (1923), pp. 71-97, esp. pp. 78-82. Around the same 
period, the original version of Egmont was advertised as “das Vogelschießen von Brüssel" 
(the Popinjay of Brussels) in theater journals and calendars. This working title was de- 
rived from the opening scene of the play: D. BORCHMEYER, Kommentar, in: J.W. GOETHE, 
Sämtliche Werke. Briefe, Tagebücher und Gespräche in 40 Bänden. Band 5: Dramen 1776- 
1790, ed. D. BORCHMEYER, Frankfurt am Main 1988, pp. 1233-1266, esp. pp. 1237. 

23 Both quotations are taken from Goethe’s letter dated August 20, 1781 to Jenny von Voigts. 
Quoted from: Ibid., p. 38. 
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therefore be no doubt about his intention: Goethe sought an expert who could 
guide him through the literary terrain. 

According to Stefan Efler, the search for expert advice at that time sprang 
from his aesthetic identity crisis. During his term of office in Weimar, Goethe 
had gradually turned away from the Sturm und Drang and was confronted as a 
result of his political activities and involvement in the Weimar courtly circles 
with many unfamiliar problems and circumstances.?^ For the poetic and intel- 
lectual classification of this newfound territory, the Osnabrück thinker, who 
was well-versed in statesmanship and economic, social and cultural affairs, 
was the right role model. This was all the more true given that the scholar had 
designed a coherent social and political vision with the aid of his professional 
experience and knowledge of politics and history. 

Méser’s organological foundation of society and politics must have had 
great appeal to a synthesizing mind like Goethe's. It is therefore hardly surpris- 
ing that Goethe, especially in a period in which he experimented with political 
practice, turned to Móser with his ailing Egmont tragedy. On the one hand, the 
historical subject matter with its central conflict between the demand for in- 
dividual freedom and the compelling need to organize a political community 
was certain to arouse the interest of the author of Patriotische Phantasien. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence to suggest that it was mainly Goethe's 
experiences as a privy councilor that prompted him to wrestle with this work 
in the first place.?? 

From the diary entries of the young official, namely, it is possible to dem- 
onstrate that Goethe repeatedly tackled Egmont when he had to cope with a 
personally trying political experience. Whether it concerned his displeasure 
about the duke's overly demanding foreign policy or his frustration about the 
conditions within the administration or his realization of the unenforceabil- 
ity of reforms — it was these repeated conflicts and irritations during his early 
period of office from 1778-1781 that inspired him to return to Egmont. Viewed 
from this perspective, the drama about the Dutch count served Goethe's pro- 
cess of self-understanding and self-awareness as the poet.2® 


24 See: EFLER, Der Einfluß Justus Mösers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 38-40. 

25 See: Ibid., p. 40. On the organological view of society and politics: STAUF, Justus Mósers 
Konzept einer deutschen Nationalidentität, pp. 217-295 and particularly 258—260. 

26 This is the hypothesis of BRAUNBEHREN'S in his article: Egmont, das lang vertrödelte 
Stück, in: H.L. ARNOLD (ed.), Text + Kritik. Sonderband Goethe, Munich 1982, pp. 84-100. 
See also: V. BRAUNBEHRENS, Goethes “Egmont.” Text — Geschichte — Interpretation, Diss. 
Freiburg im Br. 1982, pp. 130-157. 
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A remark in a letter to Frau von Stein from December 12 and 13, 1781 clearly 
shows that Goethe sometimes felt simultaneously entangled in the “political” 
side activities of his sovereign and the laborious writing and polishing process 
of Egmont: 


Der Herzog thut was unschickliches mit dieser Jagd, und doch bin ich 
nach seiner Herzoglichkeit mit ihm zufrieden (...) Nun sind die acht Tage 
um, und ich sehne mich eifrig nach Hause, nicht nach Hause, nur zu 
dir, denn es geht mir wohl, ich mag die Menschen leiden und sie mich, 
ich bekümmre mich um nichts und schreibe Dramas. Mein Egmont ist 
bald fertig und wenn der fatale vierte Ackt nicht ware, den ich hasse und 
nothwendig umschreiben muß, würde ich mit diesem Jahr auch dieses 
lang vertródelte Stück beschliesen. Heute kommt der Herzog v. Gotha. 
Morgen gehts auf die Jagd und ich hoffe loszukommen. (...) Wenn diese 
Hast und Hatze vorbey ist und wir waren um eine Provinz reicher so wollt 
ich's loben, da es aber nur auf ein Paar zerbrochne Rippen, verschlagne 
Pferde und einen leeren Beutel angesehn ist, so hab ich nichts damit zu 
schaffen. Ausser dass ich von dem Aufwand nebenher etwas in meine 
politisch moralisch dramatische Tasche stecke. (DKV-29, 392-393) 


The Duke is doing something unseemly with this hunt, and yet I am 
pleased with his dukely cordialness (Herzoglichkeit) (...) The eight days 
are now over, and I long eagerly for home — not for home, but only to see 
you, for I'm doing well. I put up with the people, they put up with me. I 
have nothing to worry about and write plays. My Egmont will soon be 
finished and if I didn't have the fatal fourth act, which I hate and have to 
rewrite, I could conclude this long dawdling piece this year. Today, the 
Duke of Gotha arrives. Tomorrow, we go hunting and I hope to get away 
from from it. (...) If, when this hustle and bustle is over, we were to find 
ourselves a province richer, I would praise it. But since it is only esteemed 
for a pair of broken ribs, shifty horses, and an empty purse, I have no 
interest in it — other than that I may be able put something aside for the 
effort into my political, moral, and dramatic pocket. (DKV-29, 392-393; 
transl. C.W.R.) 


It seems that the "long dawdling play" was close to completion around mid- 
December 1781, and yet there was still no breakthrough.?’ Thus, while on the 


27 For more on Goethe’s initially hopeful mood, see the following remarks in letters to Frau 
von Stein from March 16, 1782: "Nun will ich über den Egmont und hoff ihn endlich zu 
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early morning of March 20 in Weimar “(...), Egmont was still the only joyful 
prospect of the eight days (...)’28 of continuous absence, resignation was al- 
ready evident in the afternoon in Buttstadt: 


Nun will ich mich hinsetzen und einen alten Geschichtsschreiber durch- 
lesen, damit Egmont endlich lebendig werde, oder auch, wenn Du willst, 
daf$ er zu Grabe komme ... 

Zum Egmont habe ich Hoffnung, doch wirds langsamer gehn als ich 
dachte. Es ist ein wunderbares Stück. Wenn ich's noch zu schreiben hátte, 
schrieb ich es anders, und vielleicht gar nicht. Da es nun aber da steht, so 
mag es stehen, ich will nur das Allzuaufgeknópfte, Studentenhafte der 
Manier zu tilgen suchen, das der Würde des Gegenstands widerspricht. 
(DKV-29/2, 405-406) 


Now I want to sit down and read an old historian cover to cover so that 
Egmont can finally come alive, or, if you like, so that can be buried in his 
grave (...). 

I still have hope for Egmont, though it's going slower than I thought. It 
is a marvelous piece. If I had to write it again, I would write it differently, 
or perhaps not at all. But as it is standing here, it may continue to do so. 
Tl just try to eliminate the all-too chatty and dilettantish style, which is 
contrary to the dignity of the subject. (DKV-29/2, 405-406) 


This turning to the historical substrate — which actually took place insofar as 
Goethe immersed himself again in Strada in the days that followed — proved 
to be a last-ditch attempt to get a handle on the Egmont material. About two 
weeks later, the work faltered again, for, as Goethe noted, “die Zerstreuung 
láfst's nicht zu" (“distraction has gotten in the way"). This is the last recorded 
statement before his trip to Italy about this “belated literary birth”? Egmont 


zwingen." and March 17, 1782: “Ich bin ganz leise fleißig, ich möchte nun Egmont so gar 
gerne endigen, Und seh’ es möglich.” The quotations are taken from: J.W. VON GOETHE, 
Sämtliche Werke nach Epochen seines Schaffens. Münchner Ausgabe. Bd 3.1: Italien und 
Weimar 1786-1790 I, eds. N. MILLER / H. REINHARDT, Munich 1990, p. 837. Strangely, 
these letter fragments were missing in: DKV-29, 405-406. 

28 The quote comes from: GOETHE, Sämtliche Werke (...) Bd 3.1: Italien und Weimar 1786-1790 
L, p. 837. Strangely, this letter fragment was also missing in: DKV-29, 405-406. 

29 The full quotation from the letter dated April 6, 1782 to Frau von Stein reads: “Am ‘Egmont’ 
ist nichts geschrieben, die Zerstreuung läßt’s nicht zu.” Quoted from: GOETHE, Sämtliche 
Werke (...) Bd 3.1: Italien und Weimar 1786-1790 IL, p. 837. Strangely, this letter fragment was 
also missing in: DKV-29, 410-412. 
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then disappeared for nearly five years into the “eichenhölzerne Faß” (oakwood 
barrel) of history. 

At about the same time, the author experienced a definitive break with 
Móser. Although the narrative scaffolding, so to speak, was in place, Goethe 
needed more than ever a poetic guide for his abruptly interrupted Egmont. But, 
with his constant solicitations and especially with the delivery of a new version 
of Iphigenia (May, 1782), the Osnabrück scholar felt overwhelmed and dashed 
any illusion the young poet might have had of a future poetic partnership.?® 

After a total of about eight years work on the play, how did things stand with 
its content? As Möser - as far as we know - never responded to the original 
version, almost nothing is known on this score. Goethe’s early spiritual affinity 
to Sturm und Drang, as well as to Móser and Herder, likely helped to give the 
original Egmont its Nordic and libertarian stamp, as his tentative title further 
suggests. The Lavater student Tobler, who stayed in Weimar in 1781 for an ex- 
tended period and with whom Goethe shared several of his pieces, moreover 
wrote the following about this urtext: “His Befreyung von Holland is, but for the 
final act, finished - it's full of wonderful political ideas"?! 

Despite his own statements, the sudden interruption of Egmont in 1782, 
which would prove afterward to be quite drawn out, was more than a merely 
stylistic problem. However much he might have been “distracted,” he certainly 
would have had time to expunge the play of its “all too chatty and dilettantish 
style" As contemporary readers of the original and final versions never made a 
secret of the play's range of political import, the interruption was likely caused 
by a sense of conceptual paralysis.?? It seems probable that the author's inabil- 
ity to complete the drama was tied to his intense involvement with his political 


30 X EFLER, Der Einfluß Justus Mósers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 40-44. 

31 Tobler thus commented to his preceptor in Zurich on May 10, 1781: H. FUNCK (ed.), Goethe 
und Lavater. Briefe und Tagebücher, Weimar 1901, p. 356. See also: FUNCK, Georg Christoph 
Tobler, p. 78. As Tobler's son became a farmer after marrying below his class, it is feared 
that Tobler's literary estate (including this ur-Egmont version?) did not survive. Many 
thanks to the archivist of the National Archives of the Canton of Zurich, Dr. B. Stadler, for 
his friendly note on this matter. 

32 For reasons of similar political and social explosiveness, Goethe also likely did not 
complete his simultaneously conceived drama Torquato Tasso - which addresses the 
relationship between the prince and poet, the state and art — until after fully distanc- 
ing himself from the Weimar court. F. SENGLE, Das Genie und sein Fürst. Die Geschichte 
der Lebensgemeinschaft Goethes mit dem Herzog Carl August von Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach. Ein Beitrag zum Spätfeudalismus und zu einem vernachlässigten Thema der 
Goetheforschung, Stuttgart 1993, pp. 89-90. 
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office — in June 1782 he was also charged with the weighty office of financial 
administration — and Weimar's courtly life, which would have left him little 
additional time, not to mention the necessary unencumbered view.?? 

The must, so to speak, continued to ferment for nearly 5 years, when 
Goethe referenced the Egmont project again in a letter to Frau von Stein from 
January 20, 1787: “I hope to be able to conclude Egmont, "Tasso," “Faust” (DKV- 
30, 229).°* Meanwhile, Goethe had taken up residence in Rome from the end 
of October 1786 - under the name no less of J. Ph. Möller to avoid any demands 
that might be placed upon him as an author or a minister.?° Clearly not a lot 
of progress had been made on Egmont early on in the author's stay in Rome. 
On February 21, 1787, he remarked the following about what he was packing 
for Naples, which was ultimately supposed to lead him to Sicily: “I’ve been able 
to convince myself that, of my dramatic work, I will take nothing other than 
‘Tasso’, about which I'm the most hopeful.” (HA-x1, 176) 

In fact, the next traces of work on Egmont date from his second stay in Rome 
from June 1787 - the time, in other words, in which the well-known events 
in Brussels were just taking place. Without succumbing to the symbolism of 
numbers, the atmosphere of Joseph 11's takeover of power showed striking sim- 
ilarities to the arrival of Philip 11. As fate would have it, in both cases the sov- 
ereigns were successors to beloved or least admired princes. Moreover, where 
Charles v and Maria Teresa were distinguished by their knowledge of the po- 
litical-intellectual makeup of the Southern Netherlands, the sons looked upon 
the local traditions and peculiarities with indifference. In the end, both the of- 
ficial royal and imperial trips to the Southern Netherlands had the same result 
to the extent that this lack of interest and understanding ultimately prevailed. 
Asthe newly elected emperor had succeeded in arousing the displeasure of the 


33 See: BRAUNBEHRENS, Egmont, das lang vertrödelte Stück, pp. 92-93. For the serious- 
ness and rigor with which Goethe approached his fiscal and other committee-relat- 
ed work: U. KINZEL, Ethische Projekte. Literatur und Selbstgestaltung im Kontext des 
Regierungsdenkens. Humboldt, Goethe, Stifter, Raabe, Frankfurt am Main 2000, pp. 160—184. 

34 See the comments from the following letters: "Wie Iphigenie fort ist geht es an Egmont!” 
(Letter from December 13, 1786 to the Herder family); "Jetzt bin ich an Egmont und so 
von einem zum andern.” “Nun gehts an Egmont u. die andern Sachen, ich will nichts in 
Stücken geben”; “(...) nun werd’ ich gleich den Egmont endigen, daß er wenigstens ein 
scheinbares Ganze mache.” (All three letters to Góschen, Seidel and Duke Carl August, 
respectively, are from January 13, 1787): DKV-30, 188, 215, 217, 225. 

35 On Goethe’s anonymous existence during his Italian stay: R. ZAPPERI, Das Inkognito. 
Goethes ganz andere Existenz in Rom, Munich 1999. 
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Southern Dutch population on more than one occasion during his visit, many 
of the subjects responded to the new rule with mixed feelings. 

The discontent was mutual. Though Joseph 11 initially still harbored 
the thought of implementing an old Austrian plan to swap the Southern 
Netherlands for Bavaria, he later asserted®® his iron will to carry out reforms. 
Several of the evils the emperor identified in the Southern Netherlands were 
thorns in his side, but his first concern as an enlightened prince was to stem 
the tide of ultramontanism and the great influence of the Catholic Church on 
Southern Dutch society. For this reason, he decided to reorganize and central- 
ize the judicial and administrative apparatus according to the maxims of cam- 
eralism, just as he had, incidentally, also tried to kick-start the alignment of the 
various institutions in the Austrian Netherlands.?" 

The long-overdue total reform of the judiciary and all regulatory bodies 
was announced on January 1, 1787. Given the rampant discontent among the 
Southern Dutch population, the latest measures only added fuel to the fire, 
especially now that the more politically responsible parts of the population — 
specifically the lawyers — were affected. Soon, they mobilized against the 
centralization plans by declaring that the reorganization of the judicial and 
administrative apparatus was unconstitutional without the approval of the 
political decision-making bodies. On behalf of the Brabant estates, one of the 
most prominent lawyers in Brussels, Henri Vander Noot, put an official com- 
plaint to paper.?8 His Mémoire sur les droits du peuple brabançon from April 24 
again systematically enumerated all the violations of the Joyeuse Entrée. He 
also pointed out how this charter or cooperation agreement had guaranteed 
the Brabants' protection against foreign interference since the Middle Ages. 
The aim was to convince the emperor of the vital significance of the original 
Brabant constitution, which the emperor viewed as obsolete.?9 


36 For a more detailed look at this, see: G. VAN DEN BOSSCHE, Enlightened Innovation and 
the Ancient Constitution, Brussels 2001, pp. 74-79. 

37 _ See:J.L. POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels 1787-1793, Brussels 1987, pp. 35-45. For a detailed 
account, which discusses the Josephinist reforms and the relationship between the em- 
peror and the Southern Dutch population: W.W. Davis, Joseph II: An Imperial Reform for 
the Austrian Netherlands, The Hague 1974. 

38 . POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels, pp. 45-51. 

39 X According to Vander Noot, the Joyeuses Entrées contained “(...) ce que un bon Prince doit 
à son peuple: elles ont l'équité pour principe, & la justice pour base, qui seules sont les 
fondements les plus solides de la durée des Royaumes, font la paix & la tranquillité des 
familles, la félicité du peuple, le soutien du tróne, & la gloire du Prince.” Quoted from: 
H.C.N. VANDER Noor, Mémoire sur les droits du peuple brabangon (...), Brussels 1787, 
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Invoking the mutual obligation to comply with the constitution, Vander 
Noot's indictment of the imperial breach of contract, in effect, made the case 
for resistance.*° In fact, the strife increased substantially during these months, 
and the initially elite contingent grew into a broad protest movement, espe- 
cially after a citizen of Brussels named Hondt was arrested and carried off to 
Vienna without charge or trial. The era of the plenipotentiary Alba seemed 
to have returned. 

Unlike in 1567, however, history had a more favorable result in store for the 
Brabants. Feeling heavy pressure from the interrupted tax payments and gov- 
ernment activity and in full awareness of the rebellious mood of the Southern 
Dutch population, the regents Albert Casimir and Maria Christine overturned 
the prescribed reforms on May 30, without the permission of the emperor.*? 
On the same day, a pamphlet dedicated to the Brabant estates was published, 
probably at the suggestion of some prominent citizens of Brussels. It sealed 
the triumph with a eulogy to the patron par excellence of the so-called Belgian 
freedom, Count Egmont.^? 


p. 10. Strictly speaking, the Joyeuse Entrée was intended only for the Duchy of Brabant, 
yet given the similar charters in other areas, the Joyeuse Entrée became — as the circum- 
stances required — the model constitution over the centuries pars pro toto for the whole 
territory of the Lage Landen: VAN DEN BOSSCHE, Enlightened Innovation and the Ancient 
Constitution, pp. 36-40. 

40 Significantly, Vander Noot quoted the passage that justified the resistance twice in his 
memorandum: VANDER NOOT, Mémoire sur les droits du peuple brabangon, pp. 28-29, 64. 

41 Itis worth noting that Vander Noot dedicated five pages to this affair: Ibid., pp. 59-63. 
In July 1787, a comparison was published between the appearances in Brabant in 1565 
and 1787 in Ludwig August Schlózer's Stats-Anzeigen beneath the suggestive motto from 
Solomon,’Nil novi sub sole.” With a reference to Meursius’ Gulielmus Auriacus, among 
other works, the Schicksalsgemeinschaft (community of a shared destiny) was under- 
scored between Mrs. Hondt and Egmont's wife Sabine: A.L. SCHLOZER (ed.), Brabant, 
1565 und 1787, in: Stats-Anzeigen 10 (Góttingen 1787) no. 40, pp. 518—523, p. 520. For a de- 
tailed description of the Hondt affair, see: J.F. HONDT, Auszug aus der dem hohen Rath 
von Brabant übergegebenen Requete, in: Góttingisches Historisches Magazin 2 (1788), 
pp. 85-91. 

42 VAN DEN BOSSCHE, Enlightened Innovation and the Ancient Constitution, p. 43. 

43 The eulogy in question was entitled: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, dédié aux États de Brabant 
à l'occasion de la Journée Glorieuse du 30 Mai 1787, Brabant 1787. On the last page, there is 
a reference to the alleged catalyst and author of the eulogy: "La patrie n'oubliera jamais le 
Duc d'AREMBERG, le Baron d’HOVE, M. VAN ASSCHE, M. VANDERNOOT. Tous les éloges 
rendus ici au Comte d'Egmont retombent sur ces grands hommes." Quoted from: Éloge du 
Comte d'Egmont, p. 16. Indeed, the author of the eulogy indicated its current relevance in 
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One and a half months later, Goethe was in Rome at Via del Corso 18, fully 
engrossed in Egmont’s fourth act. In other words, during the period of unrest 
in Brussels, he was focused on that very act of the play in which the famous 
Alba-Egmont dialog grapples with the same conflict between centralism and 
the tradition of the landed estates. This time, as his Roman travelogue makes 
clear, Goethe finished the fourth act quickly and punctually.** A month then 
passed before he was able to report from Rome on September 5: “Ich muf an 
einem Morgen schreiben, der ein festlicher Morgen für mich wird. Denn heute 
ist Egmont eigentlich recht völlig fertig geworden” (HA-X1, 394) (“I had to write 
on a morning that will be a festive morning for me, since today Egmont is actu- 
ally entirely finished") 

Given this extraordinary final creative phase after more than twelve years of 
effort, the question arises as to the circumstances that might have had an ac- 
celerating effect on Egmont's completion, as well as what significance should 
be attributed to the unmistakable substantive similarities to the so-called Klei- 
ne Brabantse Omwenteling. Besides the enthusiasm of Goethe and the Brabant 
elite, there was however another cultural torchbearer at the same time who 
was also fascinated by the life and death of this count: Friedrich Schiller. It is 
the mutual cross-linkages that make his own path to Egmont worthy of closer 
examination. 


the light of the Eighty Years' War: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 12. I would like to express 
my thanks to Professor Jan Roegiers and Dr. Tom Verschaffel for their thoughtful com- 
ments on the question of this eulogy's authorship. 

44 OnJuly 16, 1787, it was said that “Egmont ist schon bis in den vierten Akt gediehen (...). In 
drei Wochen denke ich fertig zu sein, und ich schicke ihn gleich an Herdern ab.’ On July 
30 he wrote that “Egmont? ruckt zum Ende, der vierte Akt ist so gut wie fertig." A day later, 
he finally announced the completion of the fourth act. (HA-X1, 369, 373, 382) 


CHAPTER 20 


The Development of the Chosen One: On Schiller's 
Sources for His Egmont Treatment 


Where Goethe first came across the story of the Count in the northern cultural 
sphere, Schiller discovered the Egmont subject matter in the south, as it were. 
As a result of his many years of work on Don Carlos, the Württemberg poet 
had been concerned with the history of Spain and its court, and it was these 
studies that ultimately sparked his interest in Egmont.! In fact, in the opening 
sentence of the preface to the book the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten 
Niederlande, he identified his reading of Roger Watson's History of the Reign of 
Philip the Second, King of Spain (1777) — three years after its publication — as the 
decisive trigger of his interest in historical and political topics: 


Als ich vor einigen Jahren die Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande 
unter Philipp 11. in Watsons vortrefflicher Beschreibung las, fühlte ich 
mich dadurch in eine Begeisterung versetzt, zu welcher Staatsaktionen 
nur selten erheben. (DKV-VI, 37) 


When I read the history of the United Netherlands under Philip 11 in 
Watson's excellent account a few years ago, I felt a level of enthusiasm 
which matters of state only seldom excite in me. (DKV-VI, 37) 


The hours that Schiller spent with Watson's book — which he describes in ret- 
rospect as a direct cause of his treatise on the Dutch Revolution — by no means 
suggested to him at this point of reading and excerpting in the fall of 1785 a 
separate depiction of this or any other historical material. Instead, Schiller's 
reading of the recently published biography of Philip was connected to his 
search for a truthful characterization of the Spanish king, whose wicked image 
in contemporary historiography did not seem persuasive. It hence became ap- 
parent in the process of the writing of Don Carlos how Schiller's initial literary- 
psychological interest in the Spanish court and the inhumane institution of 
the Inquisition became increasingly focused on the historical role of the char- 
acters and how precisely this recourse to the historical context gave his drama 


1 OnSchiller’s path to history, see e.g. Alt's masterful biography: P.A. ALT, Schiller. Leben - Werk — 
Zeit, vol. 1, Munich 2000, pp. 435-441, 587-614, 620-628. 
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new impetus. Schiller remarked on this himself in a letter to his friend Ludwig 
Ferdinand Huber from October 5, 1785: “I’m now reading Watson intensely and 
significant revisions are close at hand for my Philip and Alba.” (DKV 111, 1076)? 

While these historical studies may have exclusively served Schiller's literary 
output, his interest in the story also soon gave way to a self-sustaining passion. 
His reading of Bougeant's book on the Thirty Years' War at the home of his 
Dresdner friend Kórner, where Schiller stayed for a time while his host was 
travelling, provided the necessary impetus. The author writes in a letter from 
April 15, 1786 to his patron: 


Täglich wird mir die Geschichte theurer. Ich habe diese Woche eine 
Geschichte des Dreißigjährigen Krieges gelesen, und mein Kopf ist 
mir noch ganz warm davon. (...) Ich wollte daß ich zehen Jahre hinter- 
einander nichts als Geschichte studiert hatte. Ich glaube ich würde ein 
ganz anderer Kerl sein. (DKV-XI, 173) 


History becomes dearer to me day by day. This week, I read a history of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and my head is still buzzing from it. (...) I wish I had 
done nothing more than study history for ten years straight. I think I'd be 
a completely different fellow today. (DKV-XI, 173) 


However, it was not Kórner, but the Leipzig publicist Ludwig Ferdinand Huber, 
who kindled the “inflammation.” Carried away himself by a similar histori- 
cal enthusiasm in his reading of St. Réal's book about the Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, he pointed out the literary potential of such subjects to 
his friend in Dresden. By the end of May, the literati met there, and together 


2 For more on the popular negative image of Philip 11, as well as Schiller's larger interest in 
the phenomenon of the Inquisition, see: B. BECKER- CANTARINO, Die ‘Schwarze Legende: 
Ideal und Ideologie in Schillers ‘Don Carlos, in: Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (1975), 
PP. 153-173, passim and 157-158. The enjoyable experience of reading Watson not only led to 
a new view on the history of Spain, but also convinced Schiller — as he himself had hoped for 
his Abfall der Niederlande — that “(...) eine Geschichte historisch treu geschrieben sein kann, 
ohne darum eine Geduldsprobe für den Leser zu sein.’ (DKV-VI, 39). In terms of his approach, 
Schiller thus sought to reconcile poetry and historiography. On this issue, see: D. FULDA, 
Wissenschaft als Kunst. Die Entstehung der modernen deutschen Geschichtsschreibung 
1760-1860, Diss. Berlin/New York 1996, pp. 228-263; and lastly Th. PRÜFER, Die Bildung der 
Geschichte. Friedrich Schiller und die Anfünge der modernen Geschichtswissenschaft, Diss. 
Cologne 2002. 
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they embarked on a search for “(...) lost pearls in the realm of history (...).” 
(NA-24, 54)? 

This was the birth of the ambitious project Geschichte der merkwürdigsten 
Verschwórungen und Rebellionen and, at the same, the catalyst for Schiller's 
engagement with the Dutch Revolt. His work was a compilation edition mod- 
eled after Duport Du Tertre's ten-volume Histoire des conjurations et révolutions 
célébres tant anciennes que modernes (1754), which appeared to have no limits 
in its overall concept. Indeed, the editors anticipated *a volume for every fair — 
a full 24 volumes in all.” (DKv-vt, 33-34) While Huber dedicated himself to 
the legendary Roman rebel Cola di Rienzi and Bedemar's conspiracy against 
Venice, Schiller chose the rebellion of the Netherlands against Spain, which, 
because of Don Carlos, he had had some passing knowledge of since 1783. 

Once he got a handle on the dimensions of the work, Schiller found him- 
self overwhelmed by the material and had to ask the publisher Crusius for an 
extension in March 1787. Schiller appears to have briefly set aside his essay, 
before vigorously taking it up again when he moved to Weimar in July 1787.* 
Nevertheless, his excitement wavered: Sometimes, the young man of letters 
was "fully engaged in his subject" and worked “with pleasure" (DKV-XI, 236); 
other times, he was chiefly motivated by financial hardship. Schiller's repeated 
request for an extension needs to be understood in this context. In a letter to 
the publisher Crusius from October 6, 1787, the would-be historian wrote rath- 
er cryptically. First, he gave the impression that while he had yet to complete 
the work, it was still well in hand: 


Endlich mein bester Herr Crusius bin ich am Ziel meiner Arbeit. Zer- 
streuungen und Hinderniße, die ich unmöglich habe voraussehen 
kónnen, haben mich solange davon abgehalten. Uebereilen wollte 
ich auch nichts und darum konnte ich nicht zeitiger Wort halten. Die 
Niederlündische Rebellion (...) ist biss auf wenige Bogen fertig, und eben 
habe ich angefangen sie ins reine zu schreiben. Sie beträgt ohngefähr 20 
Bogen. 


3 For Huber’s letter from May 11, 1786: NA-33/1, 98-101. Schiller had already informed Huber in 
a letter dated April 18, 1786 about his fortuitous discovery. The full citation of Schiller's let- 
ter from May 17, 1786 reads: "Mehr interessiere ich mich für einige andere Stellen in Deinem 
Briefe, wo Du von den vergeßenen Perlen in dem Reich der Geschichte sprichst.’ (NA-33/1, 54) 

4 See:O. DANN, Kommentar, in: F. Schiller, Werke und Briefe in zwölf Banden. Bd VI: Historische 
Schriften, ed. O. DANN, Frankfurt am Main 2000, pp. 731—734. 
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Finally, my dear Herr Crusius, the end is within sight. Distractions and 
obstacles that I could not possibly have foreseen had long hindered my 
progress. I also didn't want to rush, which is why I could not keep my 
word earlier. The Niederländische Rebellion (...) is, but for a few sheets, 
complete, and I have just started to write them out neatly. It is about 20 
sheets in all. 


On the other hand, Schiller alluded to a special edition of the history of the 
“Niederlandische Rebellion" that promised to be lucrative for the author and 


publisher alike: 


Da diese Materie jezt gleichsam Mode und Waare für den Plaz ist, so war 
anfangs meine Idee, sie auch mit einem besondern Titel zu versehen und 
allein in die Welt zu schicken. Ich denke aber, es kann beides statt haben, 
welches ich alles Ihnen überlasse. (DKV-XI, 251) 


Given that this subject is presently all the rage and a commodity for the 
market, my initial thought was to give it a special title and send it out into 
the world. But, I think both of these options are possible, all of which I 
leave to you. (DKV-XI, 251) 


Schiller had thus noticed that stories about revolts boded well and hoped 
(surely in view of the considerable profits that Duport Du Tertre's collective 


work and similar titles in the category of rebellion literature had raked in) to 


capitalize on this auspicious trend. At the same time, he was very keen at this 


period in his life to give further stimulus to the era's revolutionary spirit and to 


work towards improving the prevailing conditions. In any event, while Schiller 


did not deliberately make a case for revolution before July 14, 1789, he never- 


theless thought that rebellion was justified in principle and wholly supported 


the related process of realizing this through his literary and journalistic works.° 


5 For more on the growing popular interest in conspiracies, see: DANN, Kommentar, pp. 713- 


714. On this subject, as well as Schiller's unreserved prerevolutionary state of mind preceding 


July 14, 1789: W. MÜLLER-SEIDEL, Verschwórungen und Rebellionen in Schillers Dramen, in: 


A. AURNHAMMER et al. (eds.), Schiller und die héfische Welt, Tübingen 1990, pp. 422-446, 


pp. 423-424 and 427-437. For the substantive aspects and the development of revolution- 


ary themes within Schiller's oeuvre: MÜLLER-SEIDEL, Verschwórungen und Rebellionen in 


Schillers Dramen, passim; and: E. SCHULIN, Schillers Interesse an Aufstandsgeschichte, in: 


O. DANN et al. (eds.), Schiller als Historiker, Stuttgart 1995, pp. 137-149. 
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In line with the present curiosity for conspiratorial themes, a meeting took 
place one autumn evening in Weimar courtly circles that would have a mean- 
ingful impact on Schiller's portrayal of the Dutch Revolt. On October 24, 1787, 
the 27-year-old littérateur read from his new text in front of a select group that 
would elicit praise from the founding father of the Weimar Classic, Christoph 
Martin Wieland. As Schiller reported to Huber two days later, Wieland uttered 
the liberating words that Schiller “(...) was born to write history,” and that “(...) 
no one would outshine him in history" (NA-24, 169-170) Wieland did not leave 
well enough alone, but also offered the young writer his counsel and support. 
He thus opened up the prospect of a realistic future that addressed the strug- 
gling Schiller's interests, as well as his financial quagmire. 

Coincidence or not, an intensification of his historiographical work may be 
detected from this period on. This was especially expressed from mid-November 
by his in-depth reading of sources and a preliminary methodological reflec- 
tion. Schiller had already informed his publisher earlier of his idea to publish a 
separate account of “Niederländische Rebellion" and of its intended scholarly 
character. The volume was to distinguish itself in content and form from the 
largely journalistically oriented “writings of the current taste simply intended 
for an inquisitive readership." Reference was being made here to the series of 
conspiracy stories that had been published. By contrast, Schiller remarked that 
with his work “... in the new subject of history ...,' to which he had “now dedi- 
cated" himself, he wanted "to tout something of quality to the public." 

Schiller thus plunged headlong into his work, turning specifically to older 
historiographical sources (e.g Strada, Van Reyd, Grotius) The historian 
showed a thoroughly critical approach to the narrative, just as he had previ- 
ously demonstrated in the way he went about crafting his historical dramas. 
Rather than simply compiling a new account from the latest published works 
from Wagenaar and Watson, Schiller desired to grapple with the material him- 
self and to compare the knowledge that had been passed down. Although he 


6 Schiller was fortunate to have had access to an extensive Belgica collection at both the uni- 
versity library in Jena and at Anna-Amalia library in Weimar. In Jena, this included almost 
all the titles on Dutch history and regional studies of the 16,000-volume private collection 
of Christian Gottlieb Buder (1693-1763), professor of law and history. In Weimar, the collec- 
tion of the local library director, Konrad Samuel Schurzfleisch (1641-1708) — including the 
major academic library of Leyden philologist-historian Nicolaus Heinsius (1620-1681) — had 
been entrusted to the ducal book collection: F. KRAUSE (ed.), Handbuch der historischen 
Buchbestände in Deutschland, vol. 20, Hildesheim 1999, pp. 127-135; and KRAUSE, Handbuch 
der historischen Buchbestände, vol. 21, pp. 102-103. It should be mentioned that the absence 
of the acquisition lists in both libraries makes it impossible to make any observations about 
increasing or decreasing interest in the subject of 16th century Dutch history. 
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was unable to conduct a proper source-based approach - for otherwise the 
“(...) work of quite a number of years would have become the work of a life- 
time" (DKV-VI, 39) - his own systematic review process was nonetheless a step 
in the direction of modern scholarly methodology.” 

While Schiller's new activity and outlook on the future was energetically 
supported by Wieland, the Weimar Nestor, his patron in Dresden Kórner tried 
to win him back to poetry and philosophy. The poet-historian persevered, how- 
ever. Even if he sometimes struggled with “(...) heterogeneous, strange and 
often thankless material" and did not possess “the requisite zeal,” he stayed the 
course in the end simply because the aims that were tied to this project pre- 
vented him from “(...) slacking off at the halfway point”. (pkv-x1, 264) He re- 
ceived even more inspiration from the many signs by Jena society that a chair 
would be free there at the university, which would finally give him the desired 
financial and social security.? 

Despite his occasional flagging interest, his month-long efforts were finally 
rewarded. In the January and February edition of the "Teutscher Merkur" pub- 
lished by Wieland, sample preprints appeared that were largely consistent with 
the later introduction and the first two chapters of "Geschichte des Abfalls der 
vereinigten Niederlande.” This introduction, which often reads more like a po- 
litical program than a conventional preface, was, as Dann has demonstrated in 
his Schiller edition, unmistakably marked by the reverberations of the contem- 
porary unrest in the Northern and Southern Netherlands.’ 


7 The full quote from the preface to Abfall der Niederlande written in September 1788, which 
made no secret of Schiller's actual intention to carry out his work on the basis primary sources, 
read as follows: “Daf es nicht in meiner Macht gestanden hat, diese reichhaltige Geschichte 
ganz, wie ich es wünschte, aus ihren ersten Quellen und gleichzeitigen Dokumenten zu 
studieren, sie unabhängig von der Form, in welcher sie mir von dem denkenden Teile mei- 
ner Vorgänger überliefert war, neu zu erschaffen, und mich dadurch von der Gewalt frei zu 
machen, welche jeder geistvolle Schriftsteller mehr oder weniger gegen seine Leser ausübt, 
beklage ich immer mehr, je mehr ich mich von ihrem Gehalt überzeuge. So aber hátte aus 
einem Werke von etlichen Jahren das Werk eines Menschenalters werden müssen.’ (DKV-VI, 
39) For Schiller's reflections on dealing with historical sources, see: O. DANN, Schiller, der 
Historiker und die Quellen, in: IDEM, Schiller als Historiker, pp. 109-127. 

8 See:PRÜFER, Die Bildung der Geschichte, pp. 32, 34. 

9 See: DANN, Kommentar, pp. 729—731. Karl-Heinz Hahn was the first to point out the timeli- 
ness of Schiller's work, claiming that Schiller had started writing the Geschichte des Abfalls 
der vereinigten Niederlande just as the unrest in Brussels and the Northern Netherlands was 
beginning: K.H. HAHN, Schiller und die Geschichte, in: Weimarer Beiträge 16 (1970), pp. 39-69, 
esp. pp. 47-48. An echo of Joseph 11’s current leveling policy was hinted at not only in the 
introduction, but also, for instance, in the passages about Philip's repressive religious poli- 
cies. The particular point was made that Philip resembled a Josephinist avant la lettre, who 
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The deliberately construed correlation served two functions: On the one 
hand, Schiller introduced the history of the Spanish Dutch conflict to elabo- 
rate on the current anti-absolutist tendencies in the Lage Landen. On the other, 
this “(...) memorable uprising, which forever separated the Netherlands from 
the Spanish crown (...)" (DKV-VI, 41), acted as testimony of the principal obso- 
lescence of any despotism precisely because of its unspectacular and rather 
bourgeois character: 


Es ist nicht das Außerordentliche oder Heroische dieser Begebenheit [des 
Aufruhrs; R.C.R.], was mich anreizt, sie zu beschreiben. (...) Das Volk, 
welches wir hier auftreten sehen, war das friedfertigste dieses Weltteils, 
und weniger als alle seine Nachbarn jenes Heldengeists fáhig, der auch 
der geringfiigigsten Handlung einen hóheren Schwung gibt. Der Drang 
der Umstände überraschte es mit seiner eigenen Kraft, und nótigte ihm 
eine vorübergehende Größe auf, die es nie haben sollte, und vielleicht nie 
wieder haben wird. Die Kraft also, womit es handelte, ist unter uns nicht 
verschwunden; der glückliche Erfolg, der sein Wagestück krönte, ist auch 
uns nicht versagt, wenn die Zeitläufte wiederkehren und ähnliche Anlässe 
uns zu ähnlichen Taten rufen [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (DKV-VI, 41-42) 


It is not the extraordinary or the heroic aspect of this incident [of sedi- 
tion; R.C.R.] that stirs me to write about it. (...) The population that we 
see here was the most peaceful in this part of the world, and it was less 
capable than any of its neighbors of that heroic spirit that gives even the 
slightest action a higher momentum. The pressure of the circumstances 
surprised it with its own strength, and compelled it to assume a tempo- 
rary magnitude which it should never have had, and may never have 
again. The strength, in other words, that it acted with has not disappeared 
among us, and the felicitous success which crowned its daring deed also 
would not be denied to us should the times recur and similar events call on 
us to take similar actions [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (DKV-VI, 41-42) 


The “monument of bourgeois strength" (DKV-VI, 41) that the Dutch built at that 
time should fire the spirit precisely because of its ordinariness. The Dutch lib- 
erated themselves from their seemingly hopeless position under the Spanish 


tried to spoil (verderben) “(...) den Geist des Volkes" and prepare it (zuzubereiten) “fiir 
seine despotische Regierung." (DKV-VI, 103, auch 103-108). 

10 Notably, it was this stirring concluding sentence that Schiller himself deleted because of 
the 1801 edition's overly inflammatory content: Ibid., p. 765. 
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yoke by uniting their strength and not missing the decisive moment. In a word: 
concordia parvae res crescunt. According to Schiller, in a turbulent universal 
history, people have “the moment and the final say” (“der Augenblick und der 
Punkt") — which is why, he notes, the resolve demonstrated by the rebels made 
"the incident momentous, interesting, and fruitful for us.’ (DKV-VI, 54) With 
such formulations, Schiller deliberately alluded to the particular relevance of 
this revolt in an era marked by anti-absolutist protests." Outside of Brabant, 
anarchic conditions also prevailed in the Netherlands. This was of great con- 
cern to Weimar society, as Duke Carl August had taken part in the intervention 
of the Prussian army against the anti-monarchist patriots in 1787.12 

That said, it was not only the era of revolution, but also the era of Egmont, 
and both matters — as we shall see — stood in a very specific relationship to 
each other. On April 15, 1788, Schiller sent his publisher a new manuscript of 
the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande. Assuming that this copy 
was at least consistent with the structure of the final version, in all likelihood 


11 The unrest in the Southern Netherlands - with particular reference to Philip 11 — also 
resonated immediately with Góttingen's public intellectuals: L.T. SPrrTLER, Historische 
Bemerkungen über die in den Oesterreichischen Niederlanden ausgebrochene Unruhen, 
nebst beygefügter Joyeuse Entrée von Brabant, in: Göttingisches Historisches Magazin, 
vol.1, Hanover 1787, pp. 714—752, esp. pp. 743. According to Saviane, Spittler was the author 
of this essay: SAVIANE, Egmont, ein politischer Held, p. 66. For more on Góttingen's public 
intellectuals in the revolutionary era: G. LAUDIN, Pensée politique des Lumieres et conser- 
vatisme sous-jacent. Le Göttingisches Historisches Magazin de Meiners et Spittler face aux 
révolutions en Europe (1787-1794), in: P.A. Bots (ed.), Voix conservatrices et reactionnaires 
dans les periodiques allemandes de la Révolution francaise, Bern 1999, pp. 47-74. 

12  Ontbhe period's heightened sensitivity to revolutionary movements: DANN, Kommentar, 
PP- 713-714, 729-730. On the Duke's involvement in the Prussian campaign against the 
patriots: BRAUNBEHRENS, Goethes “Egmont,” pp. 164-165. This uprising and the subse- 
quent punitive expedition also led to an increased interest in the Lage Landen and in- 
spired, for example, the Jena scholar Karl Hammerdórfer to write his popular-scientific 
account: “Die Geschichte der vereinigten niederlandischen Provinzen in unsern Tagen 
ist gegenwärtig der Hauptgegenstand um den sich das Gespräch in großen und klein- 
en Gesellschaften drehet und seit sich die Preußischen Truppen in Bewegung gesetzt 
haben, sieht alles voll hochgespannter Erwartung dem endlichen Ausgang entgegen.’ For 
this quote and the popular-scientific approach of the study, see: K. HAMMERDÖRFER, 
Holländische Denkwürdigkeiten oder ausführliche Geschichte der gegenwärtigen Unruhen 
in den Vereinigten Niederlanden, Leipzig Beer 1788, pp. ı and 3. The private scholar Otto 
Freiherr von E(berstein) even tried to trace the roots of the contemporary turmoil in the 
united Netherlands on the basis of his historical treatise: von E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte 
der vereinigten Niederlande (...), pp. xxi-xxiv. 
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it already contained biographical portraits of the protagonists of the Dutch 
Revolt, including Egmont. 
About three weeks later, Schiller wrote to Kórner that he was assigned 


» 


“20 critical reviews (Recensenda),’ including Goethe’s Egmont, from the 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung in Jena. The related reading material soon fol- 
lowed, for Schiller already mentions to his friend and benefactor in a letter 


from May 15 or 17: 


Goethes fünften Theil habe ich vor einer Stunde unter anderen 
Recensendis aus Jena erhalten. Ich freue mich auf die Recension des 
Egmont; jetzt habe ich nur einen Blick hineinwerfen kónnen und schon 
viel Vortreffliches entdeckt. (NA-25, 56 resp. 58) 


Ireceived Goethe's fifth piece an hour ago among other recensendis from 
Jena. I look forward to my review of Egmont. I have just now taken a look 
inside and already discovered many admirable things. (NA-25, 56 and 58) 


With Goethe's Egmont, a veritable star in the heavens appeared, whose mean- 
ing Schiller also wanted to interpret. 

It is hardly surprising that Schiller could not resist taking a peek at his 
review copy given that he had been dealing with this historical material for 
months. Beyond this, however, the subject had broad appeal at this time, as the 
polemic between Schiller's friends Kórner and Huber concerning the recently 
published Egmont play demonstrates." As for Schiller's promised review of the 
drama, he was not satisfied with simply reading and then discussing the work. 
On the contrary, Goethe's tragedy made such a palpable and irresistible im- 
pression on the playwright and historian that he immersed himself the whole 
summer with "the tragic Count,’ writing three different narrative variations on 
the Egmont theme within a few months. As it turned out, Schiller absorbed 
the Egmont drama as a historian, whereas his historical portraits showed 


13 Schiller thus wrote to Körner on April 15, 1788: "Ich muss jezt abbrechen, um ein Paquet an 
Crusius zu expedieren." Two days later a letter to Crusius arrived, revealing that the con- 
cern here was with a manuscript of the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande: 
NA-25, 41 and 43. 

14 Körner accordingly wrote to Schiller on May 14, 1788: “Auf Dein Urtheil über Egmont bin 
ich begierig. Ich habe mit Hubern einen Streit darüber. Er findet vieles matt und kalt. 
Mir scheint es aber gerade ein Vorzug des Stücks zu seyn, daß die Hauptcharaktere 
nicht durch conventionellen Heroismus, sondern durch Menschlichkeit interessiren, 
und daß das Begeisternde in dieser Menschlichkeit mit größter Wahrheit dargestellt ist." 
(NA-33/1, 187). 
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unmistakably dramatic features. The next section will describe how Schiller's 
interest in Egmont took shape and was expressed in different genres over a 
short period of time. In the next chapter, the focus will be on the substance of 
the Egmont reception. 

During the summer that the young writer spent in Volkstádt near Rudolstadt 
at the suggestion of the Lengefeld sisters, he was not only busy courting the 
still unmarried Charlotte, but also classifying this “hero of his century" (DKV- 
VI, 15) named Egmont. Though it cannot be verified, the theory that in this 
process of reception Goethe's Egmont tragedy — which inspired a review and a 
biographical sketch in 1788 and a stage adaptation in 1796 - also influenced the 
Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande is not without merit. Indeed, 
the detailed biographical portrait of the Count at the end of the first book of 
the Geschichte des Abfalls (DKV-VI, 15-118) seems especially prone to such a 
consideration of “cross-pollination.’ In describing Schiller's path to Egmont, 
only brief mention will be made here to a hypothetical typographical explana- 
tion for such an overlap, while the additional (con-) textual analysis will be 
conducted in the section that follows. 

After Schiller sent his “Paquet” to Crusius, he contacted the publisher again 
two days later to draw his attention to a superfluous quote that should be de- 
leted. As this passage remained untouched, Kossmann has concluded that 
Crusius published the manuscript in April and then must have overlooked the 
quote in question due to the operational hustle and bustle surrounding the 
Easter Mass [from April 13, NA-25, 474]. It was thus unlikely that follow-up cor- 
rections would be made to the already sent in manuscript.!6 

Be that as it may, it is doubtful whether Crusius went to print at the last 
minute, especially since there is proof to the contrary. In a letter dated May 1, 
Schiller, namely, asked the Leipzig publisher Góschen to inquire of his col- 
league Crusius about proof sheets. (NA-25, 49-50, 480) The next reference to 
the printing of Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlandes is provided 
by the letter from June 5 to the Lengefeld sisters, in which Schiller already ten- 
tatively announced the arrival of the “new sheets" (NA-25, 66) for a reading 
the following evening. This did not fall on deaf ears, as his courted Charlotte 
remarked that she had dreamed “the whole night of William of Orange.” 
(NA-33/1, 194) Caroline and Charlotte hence appear to have listened to a bi- 
ographical sketch of "the Silent." There is also a real possibility that, on this 


15 For Schiller’s desperate search for a bride: PRÜFER, Die Bildung der Geschichte, pp. 39-41. 
16 See: EF. KossMANN, Schillers Geschichte der merkwürdigen Rebellionen und Abfall 
der Niederlande. Studien zur Entstehungs- und Druckgeschichte, in: Euphorion 6 (1899), 


pp. 511-536, esp. pp. 520-525. 
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highly symbolic June 5 [!], Schiller read aloud his portrait of Egmont, which 
came immediately afterwards. 

Crusius could actually have had three convincing reasons for delaying the 
printing: First, the customary publishing activity during the Easter mass; sec- 
ond, the fait accompli that the publication date agreed upon in the February for 
Easter was no longer feasible (NA-25, 20—21); and last (but not least), Schiller's 
conceptual indecisiveness. The latter became evident in both the conspiracies 
series and the project on Dutch history, specifically due to the author's course 
corrections and editing changes - in short, everything that vexes a publisher!” 
Crusius is, therefore, not likely to have lost any sleep over the prospect of hav- 
ing a title more or less in a footnote. He may have indeed just overlooked this 
detail at the time of printing.!® 

The remaining statements about the publication of the Geschichte des Abfalls 
der vereinigten Niederlande provide no other evidence of the manuscript con- 
taining the biographical portraits of the protagonists of the Eighty Years’ War. 
In theory, however, the writer certainly would have had an opportunity to touch 
up the passage about Egmont's characteristics, either in the submitted manu- 
script or the proofs that Schiller often requested and also occasionally amend- 
ed at the last minute. Also — as we will see later — the substantive similarities 
between Goethe's and Schiller's Egmont were so striking that there can hardly 
be any talk of a coincidence. Just the same, while such cross-pollination would 
indeed be noteworthy, it does not necessarily explain their shared fascination 
with Egmont, which was due less to their random intellectual exchanges than to 
an anthropological vision that was representative of the era. 

Quite apart from the issue of mutual exchange, Schiller's work on the 
Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande certainly had a considerable 
influence on his critical reception of Goethe's tragedy. Indeed, Schiller's bio- 
graphical and detailed historical knowledge shaped the thrust of his review. 
Significantly, his familiarity with the historical material was largely appropriat- 
ed for the ends of dramaturgical criticism, which, likewise, reflected Schiller's 


17 On this changeability and constant modification of the concept and production plan: 
KossMANN, Schillers Geschichte der merkwürdigen Rebellionen und Abfall der Niederlande, 
pp. 520—524. 

18 Schiller wrote on April 17, 1788 to Crusius: “In letzthin übersandtem Mscrpte haben Sie 
die Güte (Seite wieviel? weif$ ich nicht, doch ist es auf den letzten acht Blatt) unter den 
Citaten ausstreichen zu lassen: Essay sur les Moeurs. Tome 111. Concile de Trente. “(NA- 
25, 43) Crusius may have simply ignored this title under the bibliography because several 
authors were mentioned in the footnote in question or because he thought Schiller was 
being overly fussy. See: DKV-VI, 191. 
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poetic self-understanding at the time. This attempt toward self-definition was 
mainly set in motion due to the misunderstanding of Don Carlos. With Briefen 
über Don Carlos from 1788, Schiller hit back at his contemporary colleagues 
and literary critics who almost uniformly spurned the drama, while he simul- 
taneously took stock in this defense of his own position.!? 

Schiller's review of Goethe's Egmont still bore witness to his own aesthetic 
striving. This was made clear in the very first substantial sentence following 
the obligatory opening paragraph: "Either extraordinary actions and situations, 
or else passions or characters form the subjects of tragic poetry (...)." (DKV-VIII, 
926) While the first two motifs agreed with the "ultimate object of tragedy, 
which is to excite fear and pity," Schiller prudently reserved judgment on the 
third motif pertaining to the character drama invented by Shakespeare and 
introduced in Germany with Goethe's Gótz. Both quotations, nonetheless, 
showed that Schiller's ideas about drama at the time were still entirely shaped 
by Aristotle's and Lessing's poetics. If only for this reason, the new category of 
the character drama was still foreign to him, and, in fact, suspect because of its 
lack of unity in a poetological sense.?9 

Along with this, he criticized the interpration of the character. Given a lack 
of dramatic action, the character himself had to provide narrative tension, 
which already suggested the weakness of Goethe's choice of material: 


Die Einheit dieses Stückes liegt also weder in den Situationen, noch in 
irgend einer Leidenschaft, sondern sie liegt in dem Menschen. Egmonts 
wahre Geschichte konnte dem Verf. auch nicht viel mehreres liefern. 
Seine Gefangennehmung und Verurteilung hat nichts außerordentliches, 


19 On Schiller's reviewer activity as a process of theoretical self-understanding, see: 
M. Miscu, Schiller als Rezensent, in: H. KOOPMANN (ed.), Schiller-Handbuch, Stuttgart 
1998, pp. 711-729, esp. pp. 716-720. For the (negative) reception of Don Carlos: G. KLUGE, 
Kommentar, in: F. Schiller, Werke und Briefe in zwólf Bünden. vol. III: Dramen II, ed. 
G. KLUGE, Frankfurt am Main 1989, pp. 1057-1071. Schiller wrote himself to Kórner on 
January 7, 1788: “Für meinen Carlos — das Werk dreijähriger Anstrengung bin ich mit 
Unlust belohnt worden. Meine Niederländische Geschichte, das Werk von 5 höchstens 6 
Monaten, wird mich vielleicht zum angesehenen Manne machen." (NA-25, 2-3) 

20 See: “Zu dieser letzten Gattung [viz. Charakterdrama; R.C.R.] nun gehört das vorliegen- 
de Stück und es ist leicht einzusehen, in wie fern die vorangeschickte Erinnerung (that 
eliciting fear and empathy is tragedy's ultimate aim; R.C.R.) mit demselben zusammen- 
hángt. Hier ist keine hervorstechende Begebenheit, keine vorwaltende Leidenschaft, 
keine Verwickelung, kein dramatischer Plan, nichts von dem allem; - eine bloße 
Aneinanderstellung mehrerer einzelnen Handlungen und Gemälde, die durch nichts, als 
durch den Charakter, zusammengehalten werden (...).” (DKV-VIII, 927) 
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und sie selbst ist auch nicht die Folge irgend einer einzelnen interessan- 
ten Handlung, sondern vieler kleinern, (...) die er mit der Katastrophe 
auch nicht so genau zusammenknüpfen konnte, daf sie eine dramatische 
Handlung mit ihr ausmachten. (DKV-VIII, 927) 


The unity of this piece is neither found in the situations, nor any pas- 
sion, but in the individual Egmont's true history could not furnish the au- 
thor with much more than this. His imprisonment and conviction have 
nothing extraordinary in themselves, nor is this conviction the conse- 
quence of a single interesting act, but any number of smaller acts (...) 
which the poet was able to bring together somewhat haphazardly with 
the catastrophe so that they composed with it a single dramatic storyline. 
(DKV-VIII, 927) 


This dramatic void required that Goethe “compensate for the poverty of his 
material with the wealth of his genius." For this reason, he had to invent the 
“(...) night wanderer on the top of the roof (...)" whose “(...) excessive confi- 
dence, the baselessness of which we are duly informed and whose unfortunate 
manifestation is to inspire us with fear and pity or to move us tragically — and 
this effect is achieved [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].” (DKV-VIII, 928) 

The reviewer then focused anew on the depicted tragic main character, 
albeit still from a historical viewpoint. He claimed that, although the true 
Egmont was not a great figure, Goethe had apparently wanted simply “to pull 
his hero down to us.” This Goethean Egmont as a pure expression of “beautiful 
humanity" (rather than prodigiousness) meant “that he [viz. Goethe; R.C.R.] 
finally did not have enough greatness or seriousness to spare him, which in our 
opinion is essential for ensuring that this same humaneness earns the highest 
degree of interest" (DKV-VIII, 929) It is simply absurd, Schiller reflects, that 
Egmont abandons his vigilance in Goethe's rendering after Orange's final warn- 
ings about Alba's reign of terror and immediately pays a visit to his beloved 
Clara. As a result of this turn of events, Egmont loses his tragic substance: 


Nach einer so ernsten Aufforderung keinen andern Gedanken als noch 
Zerstreuung? Nein guter Graf Egmont! (...) Wenn es euch zu beschwerlich 
ist, euch eurer eignen Rettung anzunehmen; so mógt ihrs haben, wenn 
sich die Schlinge über euch zusammenzieht. Wir sind nicht gewohnt, 
unser Mitleid zu verschenken [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (DKV-VIII, 930) 


To think of nothing other than amusement after such an earnest sum- 
mons? No, good Count Egmont! (...) If you find it too troublesome to 
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think of your own safety, you must not complain if you are caught in the 
noose. We are not in the habit of imposing our pity upon anyone [my em- 
phasis, R.C.R. ]. (DKV-VIII, 930) 


Schiller, in any case, did not have much patience for historical dramas that 
took the truth lightly. And, Goethe, for his part, had really gone too far, inas- 
much as he wrested from his character any status that would have made him 
dramatically compelling.?! It was precisely the kind of depiction which paid 
attention to the historic environment that would have provided the poet with 
a truly tragic constellation. Here, Schiller's negative historical reasoning trans- 
forms into constructive historical criticism. The reviewer roughly outlined the 
dilemma of the true Egmont, who “(...) brought his fortune into disarray as a 
result of his profligate lifestyle and therefore needed the king, which meant that 
his every step in the republic was highly circumscribed.” Schiller also explained 
how Egmont remained in Brussels because of his family: If he had decided to 
flee, he would have lost all of his Dutch income and possessions, and since 
neither the couple nor their children were accustomed to privation, the Count 
was forced to “(...) hold onto the smallest sliver of hope and to resign himself 
to his relationship to the king." (DKV-VIII, 931) 

With this historical digression, Schiller substantiated his claim that it 
was precisely a historically faithful account that would lead directly to the 
catastrophe: 


Wie zusammenhängend, wie menschlich wird nunmehr sein ganzes 
Verhalten! Er wird nicht das Opfer einer blinden tórichten Zuversicht, 
sondern der übertrieben ängstlichen Zärtlichkeit für die Seinigen. 
Weil er zu fein und zu edel denkt, um einer Familie, die er über alles 
liebt, ein hartes Opfer zuzumuten, stürzt er sich selbst ins Verderben. 
(DKV-VIII, 931) 


21 See: “Ein großer Mann soll er nicht sein, aber auch erschlaffen soll er nicht; eine relative 
Größe, einen gewissen Ernst verlangen wir mit Recht von jedem Helden eines Stückes; 
wir verlangen, daß er über dem Kleinen nicht das Große hintansetze, daß er die Zeiten 
nicht verwechsele.” (DKV-VIII, 930) See also Schiller’s comment two pages later: “Und 
alles dieses [viz. Clara as a proxy for Egmont's wife and family; R.C.R.] kann er noch 
außerdem erst, nur auf Unkosten der historischen Wahrheit, möglich machen, die der 
dramatische Dichter allerdings hintansetzen darf, um das Interesse seines Gegenstandes 
zu erheben, aber nicht um es zu schwächen.’ (DKV-VIII, 932) 
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How consistent, how truly human his conduct under such circumstanc- 
es! He's no longer the victim of a blind and foolish confidence, but of an 
excessive tenderness for his family. He rushes into his own ruin, because 
his feelings are too delicate and noble to expect a hard sacrifice of a fam- 
ily whom he loves above everything. (DKV-VIII, 931) 


To conclude, Schiller's insight into the true story of Egmontin his review proved 
to be Janus-faced: On the one hand, it provided him with ample ammunition 
for questioning the tragic substance of Goethe's Egmont on the basis of a con- 
ventional understanding of drama; on the other, his historically well-founded 
objections and suggestions for improvement were effectively ensconced in his 
thinking about drama as new dramaturgical and aesthetic pillars.?? The his- 
torical Egmont was both a brake shoe and a flywheel at the same time. 

It would be a mistake to think that Egmont had lost any of its appeal to 
Schiller now that he had written his review. That very summer he published 
the biographical sketch entitled Des Grafen Lamoral von Egmont, which, in 
contrast to the historical-critical book review, had a literary-idealistic orien- 
tation. Mysteriously, the precise order of the production of the two Egmont 
treatments is not known. 

Schiller likely began to process Goethe’s drama — at least mentally — soon 
after receiving the review copy, either just for the book review or the Geschichte 
des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande. The first possible indication of a fruit- 
ful result dates from August 20, 1788, when Schiller notified the publisher of 
the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of his reviews,?? whereas a month earlier an 
outline of his biographical essay had already appeared in his correspondence.?* 
According to the consensus further research, this piece was not originally de- 
signed as a separate synopsis, but intended to serve in abbreviated form (in- 
deed it depicted only the sentencing and the heading of both counts) as an 
effective conclusion of the first part of the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande.*5 


22 For the Egmont review as a monologue, which proved to be critical to Schiller's develop- 
ment as a playwright: SHARPE, Schiller and Goethes “Egmont,” esp. pp. 639—645. 

23 Schiller thus wrote the following to the editor Gottlieb Hufeland: “Nachste Woche mit 
Gotteshilfe erfolgt die iste Hälfte meiner Recensionen.” In 1788 (specifically September 20), 
however, only the Egmont review appeared: NA-25, 98 and 533. 

24 Schiller thus stated to Crusius on July 26 and August 2, 1788: “Sie erhalten kommenden 
Sonnabend noch 3 Bogen zu dem Ersten Theil der Rebellion” and “Hier wieder etwas 
Mscrpt.” (NA-25, 82 and 89). 

25 This is Dann's view, who thus adopts the hypothesis of Schiller's publisher Theodor 
Kükelhaus: DANN, Kommentar, pp. 738, 817-819; und T. KUKELHAUS, Einleitung des 
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After a week in which Schiller worked “like a beast of burden" and “an 
animal" (NA-25, 78-79), he wrote a letter to Crusius dated July 19 finally com- 
municating the redeeming message of the shipment of the entire final part. 
The following Saturday, however, he announced yet another three-sheet ad- 
dendum, which was then sent a week later — although three-quarters of a 
sheet shorter than planned. (NA-25, 81-82, 89 or 523) Given the extent of the 
entire manuscript and the separate essay Schiller published on the sentenc- 
ing and the beheading of Egmont and Hoorne in 1801 as part of a new edi- 
tion of Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande, the latter is the most 
likely source of this missing three-quarter sheet. (NA-25, 186 or 523, 611) The 
young historian witheld this section at the last moment, because he did not 
want to confront the "highly effective conclusion in Goethe's drama" — which 
he admired, despite his criticism — with a “competing one in prose.’ During 
the fall, Schiller appears to have added an introduction to Egmont and then 
merged both fragments into a biographical essay on Lamoral of Egmont. On 
February 26, 1789, the manuscript of the entire essay was forwarded to Thalia 
publisher Góschen, who did not print the text until November 1789.26 

Even the biographical Egmont essay revealed — despite, or perhaps because 
of the (probably) later origin and publication — substantive linkages with 
the review and Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande. If Schiller 
sometimes lapsed into an emphatic style when describing the protagonists 
in these two texts, the tone of the essay was more sober. In the account of 
the St. Quintin and Gravelines battles, for instance, he kept very close to the 
sources, and nearly transcribed Van Meteren word for word.?’ At the same 
time, it was clear that the author had not overlooked the other authors, for 
Strada was mentioned as well.?8 It was as if Schiller had hoped, with the help 
of this empirical approach, to at last unearth the true Egmont. Indeed, he must 
have had a vague impression of Egmont, for where he had presented the Count 


Herausgebers, in: F. Schiller, Schillers Werke. vol. 14: Kleinere historische Aufsätze, ed. 
T. Kükelhaus, Leipzig / Vienna undated, pp. 1-35, esp. pp. 27-28. 

26 For the citation and the necessarily hypothetical description of the development context 
(due to a lack of historical documentation): DANN, Kommentar, pp. 817—819. For Schiller's 
criticism of the final scene of Goethe’s tragedy, see: DKV-VIII, 936-937. 

27 See: DKV-VI, 384-385 with: VAN METEREN, Eigentlich und volkomene Historische 
Beschreibung des Niderlendischen Kriegs, pp. 39, 43. 

28 In describing the role of Flemish women in exacting revenge against the French army, 
Schiller referred to Famiano Strada. See: DKV-VI, 386 with: STRADA, Della guerra di 
Fiandra, vol. 1, p. 21. This passage also did not escape Goethe's notice: "Was nun noch 
durchbrach, schlugen euch auf der Flucht die Bauerweiber mit Hacken und Mistgabeln 
tot." (HA-IV, 373) 
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in his history book as a European hero (DKV-VI, 15-116), the Egmont review 
rejected his international fame, deeming him “(...) a hero, but also quite simply 
a Flemish hero, a hero of the sixteenth century". (DKV-VIII, 928) 

Even the description of Egmont’s return trip from Spain was entirely prosaic 
in comparison to Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande. This time, 
the text was not distinguished so much by an anecdotal tone as by the pains it 
took to address the Count's impending personal destruction: 


Zu spat erwachte er von seinem Taumel. (...) Er schrie laut über die spa- 
nische Arglist, und drohte alle seine Bedienungen niederzulegen. Aber es 
blieb bei der Drohung. — Egmont hatte eilf Kinder, und Schulden drück- 
ten ihn. Er konnte den Kónig nicht entbehren [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. 
(DKV-VI, 391) 


He awoke too late from his stupor. (...) He screamed aloud about the 
Spanish cunning, and threatened to resign all of his offices. But this 
remained only a threat — Egmont had eleven children and was bur- 
ied in debt. He could not live without the king [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. 
(DKV-VI, 391) 


Here, but also elsewhere in the review, where Schiller emphasizes Egmont’s 
blind and inexorable step toward catastrophe, the criticism is unmistakable. 
When looking at the overall depiction, it is striking how the essay resembles a 
drama with a known outcome and also how the noose draws closer in dramatic 
succession with each paragraph. The tectonic unity and narrative linkages that 
Schiller had sorely missed in Goethe's tragedy thus crept in nuce into both the 
substantive and formal design of the biographical essay. This provides strong 
evidence that Schiller's Egmont treatments developed by means of a process of 
mutual interconnection between the three different reception levels. 

Schiller, accordingly, dramatized the story of Count Egmont and histori- 
cized the hero of Goethe's tragedy. This exchange ultimately led to a kind of 
“cross-pollination” that did not come to light intentionally, but resulted from 
the constant vacillation between historical and poetic material as well as from 
Schiller's related self-understanding as a playwright and historian. At the same 
time, the freedom that Schiller permitted himself in the depiction the histori- 
cal Egmont had an inversely proportional effect to the straight jacket that influ- 
enced his reception of the dramatic Egmont. 

This is by no means to deny that Schiller arrived at his own critical ap- 
praisal of the Egmont figure. But, the critical potential of this independent 
position was initially primarily reflected in the accompanying methodological 
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reflections and would only become apparent later in the various representa- 
tions of Egmont himself. Notably, the historicization of Egmont only showed 
moderate success after Goethe's tragedy no longer occupied Schiller, and he 
could focus instead as a historian on the biographical portrait of the Count, 
while greatly minimizing (but still not completely avoiding) the overlapping 
historical and dramatic reception. The role this distancing from the initial 
Egmont experience played would also become more evident over time. When 
Schiller added this biographical essay of his new edition of the Geschichte des 
Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande in 1801, he eliminated the first half of the 
portrait and also gave the text the new title, Prozefs und Hinrichtung der Grafen 
von Egmont und Hoorne, a clear sign that the Egmont euphoria had faded.?9 


29 DANN, Kommentar, pp. 818-819. In my view, the historicization of Philip 11 in Don Carlos 
and in Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande would be a better example of 
Schiller's significance for German historicism than his thematization of Egmont. For a re- 
cent survey of the discussions about Schiller as historian: O. DANN, Schillers Modernität, 
in: Archiv für Sozialgeschichte 46 (2006), pp. 593—604, esp. pp. 601-603. 


CHAPTER 21 


“Under Similar Constellations:” A Star Over 
Brussels, Rome, Weimar! 


The more or less simultaneous interest in Egmont at three different locations 
in Europe suggests at first glance that it was due to a shared substantive in- 
terest rather than some personal connection. Nonetheless, a personal con- 
tact could very well have played a role in the reception of Count Egmont. On 
May 14, after a six-week stay in Sicily, Goethe began his return trip to Rome. On 
the way, he decided to stay a few weeks in Naples and its surroundings before 
arriving in the “Eternal City" on June 3.? Before his departure, however, an en- 
counter took place which seems likely to have had no small influence on the 
Egmont tragedy's completion. 

In the remaining days of May, Goethe was determined to experience once 
and for all the city of Naples and its environs (“noch recht zu guter Letzt (zu) 
vergegenwärtigen”). He was prevented from doing this, however, by the “current 
of the day" ("Strom des Tages") - in particular the “excellent people" who were 
there, and whom, as “old and new acquaintances,’ Goethe could not rightly 
refuse. (HA-XI, 329-330) Among these excellent people clearly belonged the 
ducal couple d'Ursel from Brussels: 


Der Bekanntschaft des Herzogs und der Herzogin von Ursel konnt' ich 
ebensowenig ausweichen. Treffliche Personen von hohen Sitten, reinem 
Natur- und Menschensinn, entschiedener Kunstliebe, Wohlwollende für 
Begegnende. (HA-XI, 330) 


I could just as little avoid Duke and Duchess d'Ursel. Admirable people 
of high principles, a pure natural and human sense, a keen love of art, 
benevolent toward anyone they encounter. (HA-XI, 330) 


1 This reference will be clear shortly; otherwise see: HA-X1, 476. 

2 For these dates, see: G. voN WiLPERT, Goethe-Lexikon, Stuttgart 1998, p. 519. Von Wilpert 
erroneously noted July 3-6 (instead of June 3-6) as the date of departure from Naples, where- 
as the information provided about the second stay in Rome (June 7, 1787-April 23, 1788) is 
correct. 
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It is not possible to say whether the feelings were mutual, but they came to- 
gether just the same more than once. Goethe immediately added the following 
remark to the comment above: "The prospect of taking up our conversation 
again was greatly appealing." (HA-11, 330) Other statements that the poet wrote 
during this period — contrary to the Italienische Reise, which he did not com- 
pile from his letters, diaries and notes until the years 1819-1829 — suggest that 
Goethe had spoken to the ducal couple frequently. For instance, he writes in 
the following letter from May 25 to Frau von Stein: 


Auch hab ich angefangen Bekanntschaften zu machen und das nimmt 
gleich wieder Zeit und Gedanken weg. Der Herzog und die Herzoginn 
[sic] d’Ursel von Brüssel, den dänischen Gesandten Hamilton und 
seine Schóne habe ich auch wiedergesehen [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. 
(DKV-30, 194) 


I've also begun to make acquaintances, which imposes straightaway on 
my time and thoughts. I've seen the Duke and Duchess d'Ursel of Brussels 
again [my emphasis, R.C.R.], as well as the Danish envoy Hamilton and 
his belle. (DKV-30, 194) 


Interestingly, the next-to-last reference to the Duke and Duchess was found in 
italics in the Munich and Frankfurt DKV edition of the Italienische Reise, which 
appeared after the original Hamburg edition. As the Munich and Frankfurt 
editions reproduce Goethe's manuscript typographically, we may assume that 
the author emphasized the names of the ducal couple himself when compos- 
ing his travelogue. Although the reasons for this emphasis can only be guessed 
at, the rapid completion of the Egmont tragedy after Goethe's return to Rome 
and his account of this final period of production are quite conspicuous. In 
remarks of varying explicitness, Goethe soon did not make any secret of the 
"circumstantial" (zeitbedingt) nature of Egmont's completion. Over time, how- 
ever, Goethe's estimation of the analogy between the events of 1565-68 and 
1787 changed. The fact that Goethe actually interpreted the parallels between 
these two time periods to his own advantage and deliberately perceived them 
in terms of his own life project as a poet may be demonstrated by Goethe's 
respective statements on Egmont. They are quoted here in chronological order 
with detailed references of the sources: 


Egmont ist in der Arbeit, und ich hoffe, er wird geraten. Wenigstens habe 
ich immer unter dem Machen Symptome gehabt, die mich nicht betro- 
gen haben. Es ist recht sonderbar, daf ich so oft bin abgehalten worden, 
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das Stück zu endigen, und daß es nun in Rom fertig werden soll. Der erste 
Akt ist ins Reine und zur Reife, es sind ganze Szenen im Stücke, an die ich 
nicht zu rühren brauche. (HA-X1, 366; Ital. Reise, 2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — 
5. Juli 1787 Korrespondenz) 


Egmont is a work in progress, and I hope something will come of it. At 
least I've had signs in all my activity that haven't deceived me. It is cer- 
tainly odd that I've so often been kept from finishing the play and now it 
will likely be completed in Rome. The first act has been ironed out and 
come together nicely; there are entire scenes in the play that I won't need 
to lay a hand on. (HA-x1, 366; Ital. Reise, 2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — July 5, 
1787 Correspondence) 


Ich bin fleißig, mein Egmont rückt sehr vor. Sonderbar ist's, daß sie 
eben jetzt in Brüssel die Szene spielen, wie ich sie vor zwólf Jahren auf- 
schrieb, man wird vieles jetzt für Pasquill halten. (HA-X1, 367; Ital. Reise, 
2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — 9. Juli 1787 Korrespondenz) 


I'm hard at work, and my Egmont is coming along well. It's curious that 
they're performing the scene in Brussels just as I laid it out 12 years ago. 
People will now take much of it to be a parody. (HA-XI, 367; Ital. Reise, 2. 
Rómischer Aufenthalt — Juli 9, 1787 Correspondence) 


Die Aufnahme meines Egmont macht mich glücklich; und ich hoffe, er 
soll beim Wiederlesen nicht verlieren, denn ich weiß, was ich hineingear- 
beitet habe, und daß sich das nicht auf einmal herauslesen läßt. Das, was 
ihr dadran lobt, habe ich machen wollen; wenn ihr sagt, daf$ es gemacht 
ist, so habe ich meinen Endzweck erreicht. Es war eine unságlich schwe- 
re Aufgabe, die ich ohne eine ungemessene Freiheit des Lebens und des 
Gemiits nie zustande gebracht hatte. Man denke, was das sagen will: ein 
Werk vornehmen, was zwólf Jahre früher geschrieben ist, es vollenden, 
ohne es umzuschreiben. Die besondern Umstände der Zeit haben mir die 
Arbeit erschwert und erleichtert [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]. (HA-X1, 431-432; 
Ital. Reise Ital. Reise, 2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — 3. Nov. 1787 Korrespondenz) 


Taking up my Egmont gives me joy; and I hope not to lose this feeling 
when reading it again. For I know what I put into it, and that this can- 
not immediately be read out of it (nicht auf einmal herauslesen läßt). I 
endeavored to do that which you commended [in the play], and if you 
tell me I have been successful, then I have reached my goal. It was an 
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unspeakably difficult task that I could not have tackled without unlim- 
ited freedom to live and to think. Consider what it means to undertake 
a work that was written 12 years earlier and complete it without rewrit- 
ing it. The peculiar circumstances of the time have made the work harder 
and easier (my emphasis, R.C.R.). (HA-XI, 431-432; Ital. Reise Ital. Reise, 2. 
Rómischer Aufenthalt — Nov. 3, 1787 Correspondence) 


Wenn es mit Fertigung meiner Schriften unter gleichen Konstellationen 
fortgeht, so muf ich mich im Laufe des Jahres in eine Prinzessin verlie- 
ben, um den "Tasso" ich muf$ mich dem Teufel ergeben, um den "Faust" 
schreiben zu kónnen, ob ich mir gleich zu beiden wenig Lust fühle. Denn 
bisher ist's so gegangen. Um mir selbst meinen Egmont interessant zu 
machen, fing der rómische Kaiser mit den Brabantern Handel an (...) 
und ich finde es recht lustig, eine Endursache der Handlungen und 
Begebenheiten zu werden, welche gar nicht auf mich gerichtet sind. Das 
darf man Glück nennen. (HA-XI, 476; Ital. Reise, 2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — 
10. Jan. 1787 Korrespondenz) 


If I had to complete my writings from now on under similar circum- 
stances, then, in the course of the years, I would have to fall in love with 
a princess to write "Tasso" and I would have to succumb to the devil in 
order to be able to write "Faust" — though I have little interest in doing ei- 
ther one. For this is how things have developed up to this point. To make 
my Egmont of interest to myself, the Roman emporer started a quarrel 
with the Brabantians (...) and I find it quite amusing to be the ultimate 
cause of actions and incidents that don't affect me. One may call that 
happiness. (HA-XI, 476; Ital. Reise, 2. Rómischer Aufenthalt — Jan. 10, 1787 
Correspondence) 


Als ich, bei meiner Rückkehr nach Rom, Egmont bearbeitete, fiel mir auf, 
in den Zeitungen lesen zu müssen, daß in Brüssel die Szenen, die ich ge- 
schildert, sich fast wörtlich erneuerten, so daß auch hier die poetische 
Antizipation wieder in Betracht kam. (HA-X, 433; Tag- und Jahreshefte, 
1787 bis 1788; aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach vor April 1820 verfaßt?) 


As I was working on Egmont on my way back to Rome, it occurred to 
me when I was compelled to read the newspapers that the scene that I 


3 “(…) Sie [viz. die Abfassung der summarischen Jahresberichte; R.C.R.] wurde im April 1820 


um die Jahre 1797 und 1798 fortgesetzt (...)." Siehe: VON WILPERT, Goethe-Lexikon, S. 1043. 
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had described was playing out almost verbatim in Brussels, so that here, 
too, one had to take account of poetic prescience. (HA-X, 433; Tag- und 
Jahreshefte, 1787 bis 1788; in all likelihood written before April 1820) 


Das Gesprách lenkte sich auf den Egmont, und Goethe sagte darüber 
Folgendes: "Ich schrieb den Egmont im Jahre 1775, also vor funfzig 
Jahren. Ich hielt mich sehr treu an die Geschichte und strebte nach móg- 
lichster Wahrheit. Als ich darauf zehn Jahre spáter in Rom war, las ich 
in den Zeitungen, daß die geschilderten revolutionären Szenen in den 
Niederlanden sich buchstäblich wiederholten. Ich sah daraus, daß die 
Welt immer dieselbige bleibt und daf$ meine Darstellung einiges Leben 
haben mußte”. (DKV-39, 134;J. P. Eckermanns Gespräche mit Goethe in den 
letzten Jahren seines Lebens, 1. Teil, 10. Jan 1825) 


The conversation once again gravitated toward Egmont, about which 
Goethe made the following remark: “I wrote Egmont in 1775, that is, 
50 years ago. I remained very true to the story and strove to achieve as 
much verisimilitude as possible. When I was in Rome 10 years later, I 
read in the newspapers that the depicted revolutionary scenes in the 
Netherlands were being repeated literally [as I described them]. This 
showed me that the world never changes and that my portrayal needed 
to have some more life to it (einiges Leben haben mußte)”. (DKV-39, 134; 
J.P. Eckermanns Gespräche mit Goethe in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens, 
Part 1, Jan. 10, 1825) 


When reviewing all of these statements, it is hard to avoid the impression that 
Goethe was increasingly inclined to style himself as a kind of poetic “demi- 
urge" the more the context of the drama's completion receded into the past. 
If we take the reminiscing author at his word, then he was the one who was 
responsible for the fact that Joseph 11 "started a quarrel with the Brabantians.” 
The emporer, accordingly, would have been better off if he had taken the poet 
into his service as an advisor. (“As I was working on Egmont on my way back 
to Rome, it occurred to me … that the scene I had described was playing out 
almost verbatim in Brussels, so that here, too, one had to take account of po- 
etic prescience.") Be that as it may, when Goethe maintains that his Egmont 
had essentially anticipated the unrest in Brussels* in 1787, or that his tragedy 


4 In the same context of the Tag- und Jahreshefte, Goethe also already addresses the subject 
of so-called “poetische Antizipation" (poetic anticipation): “An allen vorgemeldeten, nach 
Weimar mitgebrachten, unvollendeten Arbeiten konnte man nicht fortfahren; denn da der 
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contained an “unshakeable, eternal doctrine" ("felsenfeste ewige Lehre") con- 
cerning the constant tumult of history, he was already well advanced in years. 
As a poet of great renown, he was likely more concerned with his own histori- 
cal importance than in disclosing the truth.5 

Whereas the poet's look back conveyed an impression of poetic sover- 
eignty and foresight, Goethe's contemporaneous statements (later intensively 
revised®) actually suggest that was taken by surprise and personally moved. It 
seems justified to ask whether it was Goethe's reading of the newspaper that 
informed him about the Brabantians' anti-Josephinist actions. In the follow- 
ing, I intend to demonstrate to the contrary that the Duke and Duchess d'Ursel 
were more likely the main suppliers of the poet's information on the region. 

As members of the nobility of the Austrian Netherlands, the Duke and his 
wife were apprised of many areas of state business. Wolfgang-Guillaume d'Ursel, 


Dichter durch Antizipation die Welt vorwegnimmt [my emphasis, R.C.R.], so ist ihm die auf 
ihn losdringende, wirkliche Welt unbequem und stérend; sie will ihm geben, was er schon hat 
[my emphasis, R.C.R. |, aber anders, das er sich zum zweiten Mal zueignen muß.” (HA-X, 431; 
Tag- und Jahreshefte, bis 1780) 

5 Itis generally accepted that Goethe's most important autobiographical work had more po- 
etry than truth to it. As the example above of the classification of Justus Móser makes clear, 
Efler correctly emphasized that Dichtung und Wahrheit should seem like a public self-por- 
trait: EFLER, Der Einfluß Justus Mósers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 44-56. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss this aspect systematically. In any event, poets 
and intellectuals in their later years often try to predetermine their own afterlife. Evidence 
of this can be found in both Heidegger's detailed outline for the publication of his complete 
works, whose “Hinausverschiebung” (extended postponement) through the 21st century ac- 
quired the status of an “unendlichen VerheifSung" (eternal promise; MEHRING, p. 143), and 
Der Spiegel interview, whose posthumous publication — the interview was withheld by the 
philosopher during his lifetime — pierced the decades-long silence on Heidegger's contro- 
versial rectorship. See: R. MEHRING, Heideggers Überlieferunsgsgeschick. Eine dionysische 
Inszenierung, Würzburg 1992, pp. 136-159. Another example is Thomas Mann, who deliber- 
ately burned all his diaries relating to his surprising confession to the Weimar Republic in 
October 1922: K. HARPPRECHT, Thomas Mann. Eine Biographie, Hamburg 1996, pp. 500—504; 
and R.C. RITTERSMA, Engagement tegen wil en dank. De ontwikkeling van Thomas Mann tot 
republikein, in: Skript. Historisch tijdschrift 19 (1997) no. 2, pp. 84-95. 

6 Goethe's Italienische Reise was not intended as a conventional travelogue, but rather as a self- 
portrait. This is indicated, for instance, by the title of the first two volumes of the first edition, 
Aus meinem Leben. Zweiter Abteilung Erster und Zweiter Teil (1816—1817). In 1819, Goethe began 
work on the third volume, which concerned his second stay in Rome and was not published 
until 1829. While there is a travel journal as reference material for the first two volumes, there 
are no original documents for the intensively reworked depiction of the second stay in Rome, 
as Goethe burned all the relevant records in 1829: H. voN EINEM, Nachwort, in: J.W. VON 
GOETHE, Werke. Hamburger Ausgabe in 14 Bänden. Bd n: Autobiographische Schriften III, ed. 
H. VON EINEM, Munich 1998, pp. 559-581, esp. pp. 575-578. 
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for instance, was a member of the Brabant estates.” The Ursel lineage belonged 
to the hereditary nobility, which, in contrast to the “merit nobility,’ were not 
only more politically influential, but also a great deal wealthier. Thanks to his 
marriage to the Princess Flore d'Arenberg - who was also descended from the 
Egmont family through her great-grandmother - Wolfgang Guillaume d'Ursel 
was related by marriage to the Duke d'Arenberg. As consequence, the two un- 
doubtedly richest noble families in the Southern Netherlands were also allied 
with each other. The prominence of the Duke d'Ursel became evident after 
his return from Italy, as he was the only one able to prevent with considerable 
effort a new escalation of violence against the Austrian troops in September 
1787. Furthermore, d'Ursel was so actively involved in the developments of 
the Brabantse Omwenteling that a rumor circulated in the winter 1790 that he 
might even become the head of state of a united “Belgium.”® 

It was not least because of the political prominence of this peer and name- 
sake from Brussels (1750-1804) that he came into consideration for Goethe as 
a source of information. The Duke, who had traveled to Italy in November 1786 
to take a cure because of his wife's failing health, was able to inform Goethe 
in detail about the imposed Imperial reforms. This particular topic must have 
piqued the author's interest, especially insofar as it related to the unfinished 
Egmont he had left behind in Rome.? It offered him a potential solution to the 
latest impasse he faced subsequent to the optimistic plans he had made in 
January 1787 to complete the work. A number of original indicators point to 
the fact that it was most likely contemporary epiphenomena in the Southern 
Netherlands that were responsible for the author’s breakthrough with Egmont, 
and not the coincidences and predictions that the aging poet intimated in 
hindsight. 

First of all, a pamphlet was found in Goethe's collection prior to his trip to 
Italy that showed an unmistakeable interest in the protests against the empo- 
rer, who was portrayed as a despot.!? For practical reasons, it also could only 


7 See: B. D'URSEL, Les Schetz. vol. II: La maison d'Ursel, Brussels 2005, Chapter 16. My thanks 
to Peter Illing and Dr. Arnout Mertens. 

8 See: POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels, pp. 26-28, 62-63; and Davis, Joseph II: An Imperial 
Reform for the Austrian Netherlands, p. 271. The great-grandmother of Duchess Flore 
d'Arenberg was Countess Marie Claire Angélique d'Egmont, wife of Nicolas Pignatelli, 
Duke of Bissaccia. My thanks to Count Baudouin d’Ursel for his kind note from October 6, 
2005. 

9 Goethe only brought “Tasso” with him on his trip to Naples and Sicily. (HA-x1, 176) 

10 See: “(...) aber auch er [viz. the Naples constitutional law scholar Filangieri, with whom 
Goethe spoke in March] ist gedriickt durch die Furcht vor Joseph dem Zweiten. Das 
Bild eines Despoten, wenn es auch nur in der Luft schwebt, ist edlen Menschen schon 
fürchterlich.’ (HA-X1, 191-192) 
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have come into his possession between 1785 (the year of publication) and 1788 
(the year in which Goethe's library at that time was catalogued). It is not im- 
probable by any means that the pamphlet was part of the poet's library before 
or during Egmont's completion. Entitled Un defenseur du peuple à l'Empereur 
Joseph II, the pamphlet contained a general indictment of Joseph's policies, 
besides offering a specific criticism of the imperial immigration laws, which 
was the author's reason for publishing it. Considering that Goethe took up 
Egmont again soon after his return to Rome, and devoted himself in particular 
to the “accursed” (verhaßtem) fourth act,! it is hard to miss a certain reso- 
nance in the substance of his drama to contemporary politics. Indeed, in the 
penultimate act, a more vehement Egmont faces Alba, whose arguments are 
based on enlightened absolutism. 

As a comparison of both (con-) texts reveals, some of the Dutch count's ob- 
jections could have been directly inspired by the anti-imperial attitudes of the 
day. At the heart of the criticism against the immigration regulations was a 
general dissatisfaction with the technocratic character of the imperial admin- 
istration. In the end, the emperor, whose enlightened religious and economic 
policies represented the hope of all of Europe, turned out to be a despot, who 
regarded his subjects as mere administrative pawns rather than a free people: 


11 A According to the copac catalog of the British Library, the likely author of this three-part 
brochure was the future leader of the Girondists: J.P. BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Un de- 
fenseur du peuple al’ Empereur Joseph II. Nouvelle édition. Premiere Lettre, Sur le Reglement 
concernant l'émigration, ses diverses réformes, &c., Dublin 1788. The first edition of the 
first part, which was found in Goethe's library, was published in Dublin in 1785 and was 
identical in format and number of pages with the version that is cited here. In view of 
the format and length of the book, the content is also likely similar. According to a writ- 
ten note from Ms. Tezky at the "Klassik Stiftung Weimar,’the brochure is uncut and does 
not show any entries or signs of use. This is not necessarily an indication of Goethe's 
disinterest. First of all, there is the fact that the foreign work came into his possession in 
the first place; second, it is conceivable that his curiosity was piqued by the main title Un 
defenseur du peuple à l'Empereur Joseph II and he realized only afterwards that the book 
dealt with a very specific indictment of the Imperial emigration policy. My warm thanks 
to Ms. Tezky, library director Dr. Michael Knoche and Prof. Dr. Dr. h.c. mult. Paul Raabe + 
for their kind support. 

12 See, for example, the correspondence from July and August in Italienische Reise: “Egmont 
ist schon bis in den vierten Akt gediehen, ich hoffe, er soll euch Freude machen. In drei 
Wochen denke ich fertig zu sein, und ich schicke ihn gleich an Herdern ab.’ And “‘Egmont’ 
ruckt zum Ende, der vierte Akt ist so gut wie fertig.” and "Der vierte Akt von ‘Egmont’ ist 
fertig, im nächsten Brief hoff‘ ich dir den Schluß des Stückes anzukiindigen.” (HA-x1, 369 
and 373 and 382) 
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Il ne faut que lui [le peuple; R.C.R.] rendre ses droits. Tu n'es pas encore 
parvenu à ce point, puisque, loin de faire cette restitution, tu violes le 
plus beau droit de l'homme, la liberté. Dans le zele qui t'enflamme pour 
signaler ton administration, tu as cru ton peuple heureux, parce que 
tu lui donnois des lois sages; tu le veux enchainer, parce que tu le crois 
heureux.!3 


The only thing needed is to restore the rights to the people. You have not 
yet reached that point and therefore, instead of restoring, you violate the 
most beautiful human right, freedom. In your zeal to draw attention to 
your government, you believed your people to be happy because you gave 
them wise laws; you want to subdue them because you think they are 
happy. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Compared to other contemporary rulers, Joseph 11 was an enlightened ruler 
who, at least in theory, respected his subjects and was not interested in impos- 
ing on them arbitrary rule. Yet, as he was so convinced of the beneficence of his 
own administration, he held his citizens captive to his "utopia." ^ The author of 
Un defenseur argued that the biggest problem of his reign was the *monstrous 
system" of an administration "qui sous l'apparence de protéger les droits de 
l'homme & de la societé, cherche à les anéantir lourdement (...).”!5 (“which pre- 
tending to protect the rights of people and society, tries to annihilate them") 
(transl. R.C.R.) There were also signs in the German states that such a decep- 
tively dressed-up unification had little appeal. This emerged, for instance, out 
of one of Justus Móser's Patriotische Phantasie, entitled Der jetzige Hang zu 
allgemeinen Gesetzen und Verordnungen ist der gemeinen Freiheit gefährlich 18 
Similar objections not only surfaced in such international protests 
against Joseph 11, but also in the Brabant resistance movement. In several 


13 Quoted from: BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Un defenseur du peuple, p. 3. For further criticism 
of Joseph's administration, as well as for praise of his enlightened religious and economic 
policy, see: Ibid., pp. 2 and 1. 

14 “Les princes ordinaires regardent les hommes comme leurs esclaves de droit divin. 
Abjurant cette chimere, tu en adoptes une autre. Tu regardes tes sujets comme tes es- 
claves inamovibles, du droit de tes bienfaits, du droit de ta sage administration.” For this 
quote and the aspect of enlightened despotism, see: Ibid., pp. 18 and 17. 

15 Quoted from: Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

16 See: EFLER, Der Einfluß Justus Mósers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 98-102. In 
German cities, such as Osnabrück, Hanover und Württemberg, liberal-minded journal- 
ists also turned against Frederickian absolutism: SAVIANE, Egmont, ein politischer Held, 
pp. 59-66. 
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contemporary journalistic organs in the Southern Netherlands, the feeling was 
conveyed that the emperor all too carelessly ignored the spiritual state of mind 
of the inhabitants in his blind passion to realize his ambitious reforms. In Éloge 
du Comte d’Egmont one could thus read: 


Mais quand celui-ci [viz. le Prince; R. C.R. | aveuglé par ses passions, veut 
fouler aux pieds les interéts des peuples pour accomplir ses vues am- 
bitieuses, tel qu'un pére insensé dissipe souvent le bien de ses enfants 
pour satisfaire ses desirs dérégles, la nation alors s'éleve pour mettre 
d'insurmontables barrieres à ses desseins pernicieux.!” 


But when he [viz. the prince; R.C.R.], blinded by his passions, wants to 
trample underfoot the interest of the people in order to realise his ambi- 
tious visions, just like an insane father who often ruins the well-being of 
his children in order to satisfy his corrupt desires, the nation rises up to 
put insurmountable obstacles in the way of these pernicious intentions. 
(transl. R.C.R.) 


Remarkably, a number of the Brabant protests had an air of déjà vu. The ruth- 
lessly centralist policies of the emperor reminded many dissatisfied observers 
of the arbitrary rule of his Spanish predecessor. Even if the analogy became 
a virtual topos, it was nonetheless significant for the Brabant perception of 
imperial policy. Equally significant was the tendency to mention the name of 
Philip 11 in discussions of the Josephinist reforms and, at the same time, to 
deny the analogy concerning the rule of the two princes. This, however, was 
also a strategy to feign loyalty and also to subtly draw contemporaries' atten- 
tion to the obvious recurrence of the same.!? 


17 Quoted from: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 5. See also: “(Ce Pays) (...), où il se trouve 
aujourd'hui par les Edits, Placards, Ordonnances, sans fin comme sans ordre & sans co- 
hérence, émanés d'une Cour lointaine & étrangere à nos intérêts”; and “(...) une chaine 
d'innovations & de projets funestes anéantissent successivement tout l'étre moral & poli- 
tique de la Nation." Quoted from the Discours prononcé à l'assemblée des Etats de Brabant, 
le 23 Avril 1787; par Mr. le C. de ***, usually attributed to Count PHILIPPE DE LIMMINGHE 
(Belgische Pamflettencollectie van de Centrale Bibliotheek, Universiteit Gent, catalogus- 
nummer: 233A 186 (3)), pp. 2 and 3. (My thanks to Dr. G. Vandenbossche). On the problem 
of the origin of the pamphlet: J. ROEGIERS, Tussen vrijheid en trouw: het identiteitsbe- 
sef in de Oostenrijkse Nederlanden, in: K. DEPREZ / L. Vos (ed.), Nationalisme in België. 
Identiteiten in beweging 1780-2000, Antwerp/Baarn 1999, pp. 29-42, esp. p. 35. 

18 An example from the Egmont eulogy showed that the following soothing message im- 
mediately followed the indictment of Philip 11 ("Le fanatisme avoit dénaturé le coeur de 
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This tendency to make comparisons within the Habsburgs was not, as one 
might suppose, a current Southern Dutch practice influenced by the current 
state of political affairs. Ironically, it had its roots within the Habsburg family 
itself. Patrice-Francois de Neny (who as chairman of the privy council was the 
second most senior official of the Austrian Netherlands before being forced 
to resign his post in 1783 under the pressure of the Josephinist reforms) was 
specifically appointed by Marie Therese to write a kind of handbook on the 
Southern Netherlands for crown prince Joseph, which was intended to famil- 
iarize the future ruler with the region’s political-constitutional conditions. The 
Mémoires historiques et politiques des Pays-Bas Autrichiens, which were com- 
posed between 1759-1760 and not published until 1784, contained an historical 
account of the reign of Charles v and Philip 11 with an unmistakable politi- 
cal message: The allegedly compassionate reign of the father was worthy of 
imitation, while the absolutist and locally alien regime of the son was to be 
condemned.!? 

Over the long run, this stereotypical juxtaposition turned out to be the ob- 
vious prism for recognizing contemporary trends. The historical precedent 
was used as a rule of thumb, but also to evaluate a prince and even, finally, 
to possibly support a justification for resistance.?? Accordingly, the cautionary 


Philippe 11., jamais il n'entendit la voix de la raison, ni celle de la nature; jamais il ne pos- 
séda l'art de regner, il n'employa point les ressources de la saine politique (...).”): “Tel n'est 
point JOSEPH 11, dont le regne est caracterisé par une politique trés-fine." Quoted from: 
Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, pp. 8 and 8, footnote b. There were, however, contrary points 
of view that condemned Joseph 11’s policies even more sharply than the Spanish king: 
"Que de révolutions dans la destinée des Peuples! Quel contraste de ce que nous sommes, 
avec ce que nous avons été dans les temps méme, où nous pensions avoir le plus à nous 
plaindre. O Philippe (...) votre regne austere étoit néanmoins le regne de Loix; les tributs 
étoient nuls ou presque nuls (...).” Quoted from: (DE LIMMINGHE), Discours prononcé a 
l'assemblée des Etats de Brabant, p. 7. 

19 See: P.F. DE NENY, Mémoires historiques et politiques des Pays-Bas autrichiens. Nouvelle 
Édition, revue, corrigée & considablement augmentée, Brussels 1785, incl. Chapt. 15 
(pp. 17-26) und Kap. 1.7 (pp. 29-46). Even though the treatise did not officially have its 
first print run until 1784, there had already been numerous copies in circulation. For the 
entire development context of Mémoires historiques et politiques, see: J. KOLL, Die bel- 
gische Nation." Patriotismus und Nationalbewufstsein in den Südlichen Niederlanden im 
späten 18. Jahrhundert, Diss. Münster 2003, pp. 60-65. On the reception of the uprising in 
the Southern Netherlands in the 18th century, see: T. VERSCHAFFEL, De hoed en de hond. 
Geschiedschrijving in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden 1715-1794, Hilversum 1998, pp. 345-365. 

20 See: J. ROEGIERS, Nederlandse vrijheden en trouw aan het huis van Oostenrijk, in: 
R. MORTIER / H. HERVÉ (ed.), Unité et diversité de l'Empire de Habsbourg à la fin du XVIIIe 
siécle, Brussels 1988, pp. 149-164, esp. pp. 150-159. 
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comparison with the Spanish branch of the Habsburgs regularly came up in the 
the protests of that period and, not seldomly, recourse was taken in Brabantian 
claims to the rhetoric of resistance of the 16th century.” 

This entire political-constitutional frame of reference already pointed, at 
least implicitly, to the case of Egmont, and sometimes the issue of Alba's reign 
of terror or the executions on June 5, 1568 was even raised explicitly. It seems 
reasonable to infer, therefore, that it was not Goethe's newspaper reading, but 
likely the Duke and Duchess d'Ursel who not only gave the poet an impression 
of the Brabant response to the imperial reform program, but also provided him 
with insight into its historical determinacy.?? This possibility is best illustrated 
by the striking parallels between, on the one hand, the argumentative anti- 
Josephinist protests in Brabant (and elsewhere) and, on the other, Egmont's 
objections to Alba's autocratic state doctrine in the fourth act of Goethe's trag- 
edy. The correspondence, however, did not mean that Egmont was a "tragedy à 
clef? as it were, or that Alba was merely a mouthpiece of enlightened absolut- 
ism. Rather, it is evidence that Goethe sporadically built into his play elements 
of the contemporary political rhetoric. Like Joseph 11 in current political life, 
Alba, namely, reserves the right in the play's dialogue to carry out arbitrary 
actions without taking into account the nature of the respective country or 
its people. At the same time, Egmont contends that such a style of rule would 
have just the opposite effect, noting: "the burgher desires to retain his ancient 
constitution; to be governed by his own countrymen [...] (b)ecause he knows 


21 In addition to the cases already mentioned, see e.g.: DE LIMMINGHE, Discours prononcé 
à l'assemblée des Etats de Brabant, pp. 1, 7; und: C.L. D’OUTREPONT, Heftige Rede über die 
gegenwärtigen Unruhen in den österreichischen Niederlanden, gehalten den 23. Maj 1787 in 
der Assemblée generale der Stünde von Brabant, in: Stats-Anzeigen 10 (Góttingen Juli 1787) 
no. 40, pp. 498-517, esp. pp. 509-511. On the interpretation and legitimation of the Brabant 
Revolution according to the rationale of the Dutch uprising against Spain: E.H. KOSSMANN, 
Belgié en Nederland, 1780-1830; enkele beschouwingen en vragen, in: Bijdragen en med- 
edelingen van het historisch genootschap 77 (1963), pp. 27-49, esp. pp. 27-30. The fact that 
Outrepont's speech - which notably preceded the essay “Brabant, 1565 und 1787" (see foot- 
note 41, Chapt. 19) — had already been published in July in Schlözer’s Stats-Anzeigen indi- 
cates the international import of the “kleine Brabantse Omwenteling.” See also: VAN DEN 
BOSSCHE, Enlightened Innovation and the Ancient Constitution, pp. 9-11. 

22 See for example: “Le duc d'Albe jugeoit seul, & les arrêts étoient portés en son nom seul. 
Son coup d'essai, en 1568, fut de faire couper la téte aux comtes d'Egmont & de Hornes, 
sur la grande place de Bruxelles; ils étoient l'un et l'autre chéris du peuple; mais le Comte 
d'Egmont, vainqueur des Francois à Saint-Quentin & à Gravelines, ce héros qui avoit 
sauvé la patrie, jouissoit de l'estime & de l'admiration de l'Europe entiere.” Quoted from: 
DE NENY, Mémoires historiques et politiques, p. 33. On the rule of the “höllischen Duc 
d'Alba” (fiendish Duke d'Alba), see: D'OUTREPONT, Heftige Rede über die gegenwärtigen 
Unruhen, p. 511. 
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in that case how he shall be ruled, because he can rely upon their disinterest- 
edness, upon their sympathy with his fate.” The plenipotentiary then avows his 
enlightened absolutist maxims: 


Und sollte der Regent nicht Macht haben, dieses alte Herkommen zu 
verändern? und sollte nicht eben dies sein schönstes Vorrecht sein? Was 
ist bleibend auf dieser Welt? Und sollte eine Staatseinrichtung bleiben 
können? Muß nicht in jeder Zeitfolge jedes Verhältnis sich verändern, 
und eben darum eine alte Verfassung die Ursache von tausend Übeln 
werden, weil sie den gegenwärtigen Zustand des Volkes nicht umfaßt? 
(HA-IV, 430) 


And ought not the Regent to be empowered to alter these ancient us- 
ages? Should not this constitute his fairest privilege? What is permanent 
in this world? And shall the constitution of a state alone remain un- 
changed? Must not every relation alter in the course oftime, and on that 
very account, an ancient constitution become the source of a thousand 
evils, because it is not adapted to the present condition of the people??? 
(HA-IV, 430) 


The Dutch count, in turn, responds to Alba that the citizen does not want *min- 
ions, (who) without knowledge of the country and its requirements, should 
govern according to their own good pleasure," but rather to be led “by one born 
and reared in the same land, whose notions of right and wrong are in harmony 
with his own." 

The Duke of Toledo, however, takes the view that the will of the king should 
be done, for only he is able to judge what will benefit his subjects: 


Der Kónig will seinen Willen. Der Kónig hat nach tiefer Überlegung 
gesehen, was dem Volke frommt; es kann nicht bleiben und gehen wie 
bisher. Des Kónigs Absicht ist: sie selbst zu ihrem eignen Besten ein- 
zuschränken, ihr eigenes Heil, wenn's sein muß, ihnen aufzudringen, 
die schádlichen Bürger aufzuopfern, damit die übrigen Ruhe finden, des 
Glücks einer weisen Regierung genießen können. Dies ist sein Entschluß 
(...). (HA-IV, 432) 


23 It was precisely because of their backwardness and inefficiency that Joseph 11, for exam- 
ple, viewed his radical reform of the Southern Dutch justice and administrative systems 
to be necessary. See: Davis, Joseph II: An Imperial Reform for the Austrian Netherlands, 
pp. 220-236. 
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The king wills, and will have his will obeyed. After profound deliberation, 
the king at length discerns what course will best promote the welfare 
of the people; matters cannot be permitted to go on as heretofore; it is 
the king's intention to limit their power for their own good; if necessary, 
to force upon them their salvation: to sacrifice the more dangerous bur- 
ghers in order that the rest may find repose, and enjoy in peace the bless- 
ing of a wise government.This is his resolve (...). (HA-IV, 432) 


At the climax of the dispute, the Dutch count responds almost like a mouth- 
piece of later anti-Josephinism: 


So hat er denn beschlossen, was kein Fürst beschließen sollte. Die Kraft 
seines Volks, ihr Gemüt, den Begriff, den sie von sich selbst haben, will 
er schwáchen, niederdrücken, zerstóren, um sie bequem regieren zu 
können. Er will den innern Kern ihrer Eigenheit verderben, gewiß in der 
Absicht, sie glücklicher zu machen. Er will sie vernichten, damit sie etwas 
werden, ein ander Etwas. O, wenn seine Absicht gut ist, so wird sie miß- 
geleitet! Nicht dem Kónige widersetzt man sich; man stellt sich nur dem 
Kónige entgegen, der einen falschen Weg zu wandeln die ersten unglück- 
lichen Schritte macht. (HA-IV, 432) 


The king has then resolved as no sovereign ought to resolve. In order to 
govern his subjects more easily, he would crush, subvert, nay, ruthlessly 
destroy, their strength, their spirit, and their self-respect! He would vi- 
olate the inmost core of their individuality, doubtless with the view of 
promoting their happiness. He would annihilate them, that they may as- 
sume a new, a different form. Oh! if his purpose be good, he is fatally mis- 
guided! It is not the king whom we resist; — we but place ourselves in the 
way of the monarch, who, unhappily, is about to take the first rash step in 
a wrong direction.?^ (HA-IV, 432) 


Given the familiarity with internal details that must have provided a founda- 
tion for the literary composition, the ducal couple certainly could have played 


a role in its mediation — especially as Goethe's interest in newspapers was gen- 


24 


As Stefan Efler has shown, not only did Móserian anti-centralist ideas flow into this dia- 
logue between Egmont and Alba, but so did Móserian formulations: EFLER, Der Einflufs 
Justus Mösers auf das poetische Werk Goethes, pp. 96-103. 
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erally not very evident.?? The concern with the political subjects of the day may 
have been limited in the Italienische Reise partly because of their subsequent 
redaction. After serving for many years in political posts, Goethe indulged his 
interest in the perception of nature and art, while current political and social 
issues like the Affair of the Diamond Necklace largely attracted his attention 
for literary reasons.?9 On the other hand, the interest between Goethe and the 
d'Ursels was probably mutual. The ducal couple was educated and the fame of 
Werther had also already preceded the author even in Italy. 

Indeed, five days before he met the high-noble spa guests, Goethe heard that 
an Englishman wanted to speak with him about his debut novel. The poet's ac- 
ceptance of the request showed that he was willing to be recognized again as 
a writer after many months of anonymity7? The Egmont project could have 
been a lively subject of discussion in the exchange of ideas with the d'Ursels, 
as the name had left lasting traces in Brussels and the Austrian Netherlands. 
As mentioned earlier, the context of the Eighty Years' War was still very fresh 
to the educated Brabant classes. Since the relevant archival collections of the 
d'Ursel family were destroyed, any further evidence that could substantiate the 
foregoing conjectures is sadly missing. For the same reason, it also cannot be 
shown that the d'Ursels were current on the events back home during their 
stay in Italy, though this seems likely given the close family relationship with 
the equally prominent d'Arenbergs. What we do know is that the couple ar- 
rived in a riotous city upon their return to Brussels in mid-September 1787.28 


25 For the elder Goethe’s distaste for newspapers, see: W. SCHÖNE, Goethe und die Zeitung, 
in: Buch und Schrift 6 (1932), pp. 46-55. 

26 Blumenberg has convincingly shown that Goethe also only characterized his discomfort 
about the Affair of the Diamond Necklace as a “geschichtlichem Sensorium" (histori- 
cal sensorium) for the imminent epochal seismic shift retrospectively, specifically dur- 
ing the campaign in crisis-ridden France (late summer-fall 1792): BLUMENBERG, Arbeit 
am Mythos, pp. 83-84. On the same aspect of the so-called Goethean seismic sensibility 
for political-social upheavals, as well as for the literary expression of the simultaneity of 
physical and political turbulence in the tragedy “Die natürlichen Tochter" (1803): Ibid. 
PP- 475-484. 

27 Goethe thus writes himself: “Eine Dame, die mich schon bei meinem Aufenthalt vielfach 
begünstigte, ersuchte mich, abends Punkt fünf Uhr bei ihr einzutreffen: es wolle mich 
ein Englander sprechen, der mir über meinen “Werther” etwas zu sagen habe. Vor einem 
halben Jahre würde hierauf, und wäre sei mir doppelt wert gewesen, gewiß eine abschlä- 
gige Antwort erfolgt sein; aber daran, daf$ ich zusagte, konnte ich wohl merken, meine 
sizilianische Reise habe glücklich auf mich gewirkt, und ich versprach zu kommen.” 
(HA-XI, 324) 

28 Nobles like the ducal couple d'Ursel and d'Arenberg were also part of a cultural elite that 
belonged to a Freemason Lodge, and read and corresponded with French philosophers. 
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On the other hand, it is also possible that Goethe eliminated or concealed 
any ancillary traces when editing Italienischen Reise later on, something — as 
already mentioned — he may have had good reason to do. While the poet would 
undoubtedly have sacrificed some of his artistic sovereignty with an open ad- 
mission about the role of the Duke and Duchess d'Ursel, his interpretation of 
events concerning his newspaper reading pointed rather to his *meta-political 
vision" ("This showed me that the world never changes and that my portray- 
al needed to have some more life to it") (DKV-39, 134) It is well known that 
Goethe's autobiographical work was, among other things, carried out in the 
interest of cultivating the poet's image. In this case, the preference was to view 
Egmont as an instance of poetic anticipation. (HA-X, 431, 433) 

The insight that there are remarkable substantive parallels between the 
fourth act of Egmont and the anti-Josephinist protest in Brabant, which more- 
over facilitated Egmont's completion, has long been acknowledged in German- 
Studies research. However, the potentially critical role played of the Duke and 
Duchess d'Ursel, or, for that matter, the relationship to the larger Egmont cult 
on the eve of the French Revolution, has been overlooked. More than work 
immanent lines of connection or the influence of personal relations in the 
completion process, a substantive comparison with contemporary Egmont 
statements shows just how timely Goethe's portrayal of the Dutch count truly 
was. Afterall, the most important question remains: Why did one and the same 
star appear over Rome, Weimar and Brussels, and why - despite different 
points of emphasis — was it interpreted in essentially the same way? 


POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels, p. 27. The most important archival records, such as the 
correspondence of the Duke d'Ursel and his wife and the correspondence between the 
Duke d'Arenberg and Duke d'Ursel, were destroyed due to a testamentary provision. (My 
thanks to Count Baudouin d'Ursel for his kind note from October 6, 2005). The d'Ursel 
family had in any case also returned to Brussels in September 1787, for the Duke had been 
able to hinder a new popular uprising on September 21 against the Austrian supreme 
commander Murray and to force the termination of the January decrees and the with- 
drawal of the troops: POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels, pp. 62-63. According to the private 
tutor of the son Charles-Joseph d'Ursel, Philippe Secretan, the family spent seven months 
of Naples, suggesting that they probably departed in the beginning of August: F. BARBEY, 
Libertés vaudoises dapres le journal inédit de Philippe Secretan (1756-1826), Geneva 1953, 
p. 59. 


CHAPTER 22 


Egmont, or: The Excess of Noble Mindedness 


The afterlife of Count Egmont is a mirror image of his own life. While in the 
latter he met with an ignominious downfall after his rapid rise as a command- 
er, the Count was increasingly represented in the historiographical reception 
(after initial scorn) as an exemplary hero. Remarkably, the most pronounced 
manifestations of this afterlife occurred not only during a relatively limited 
period of time, but, what is more, at diverse hubs of European intellectual 
life. Even more significant: Despite the different developmental contexts, the 
Egmont image proved consistently similar. To preserve the immediate context 
and the concision of the respective historical statements on Egmont and make 
a comparison possible, the relevant passages are extensively paraphrased and 
quoted in what follows.! Because Alba (or Philip 11, Granvelle, or even Orange) 
had a determining influence on the perception and representation of the 
Count as a kind of political and psychological counterweight, the descriptions 
of their contrasting characters will also be presented when appropriate. 

The first account, it should be noted, deviates from the other Egmont treat- 
ments with respect to its origin, for it already appeared two years in advance 
of the boom in 1787-1788. The text was a biographical essay from an author 
whose name is unfortunately unknown. Its literary organ, however, attested 
to the era's growing interest in history in the broad sense of the word. The 
title Litteratur und Völkerkunde expressed an obvious interest in history that 
transcended mere political-diplomatic commentary, as well as a general con- 
cern for topics like society, the public and anthropological matters.? As this 
biographical contribution — hereafter referred to as the "Dessau essay" — 
additionally offers insight into one of the key reasons for the growing interest 
in the Dutch Count, it is an especially useful source for understanding Egmont's 
sudden ascent. 

The author had no doubt about who wanted to see Egmont's demise: Alba. 
The Duke of Toledo — who “combined the most unrestrained ambition and 


1 Foran overview of the complete quotations of these passages, which provide an unfiltered 
look into the “workshop” of the afterlife, see Appendix 6. 

2 DANN, Das historische Interesse in der deutschen Gesellschaft, Ibid., pp. 407-408. This journal 
was published from 1782 by the Prussian officer and writer Johann Wilhelm von Archenholz: 
H.W. ENGELS, Der Mann, der Friedrich den Grofsen erfand, in: Die Zeit nos. 35, 24. August 
2006, p. 80. 
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the most unyielding and cruelest malice with formidable warlike talents" — 
had always envied Egmont. The jealousy began when the Count received the 
Order of the Golden Fleece at a young age and was promoted shortly thereafter 
to general in Philip 11's cavalry. It increased after Egmont had twice defeated 
the troops of the French king at St. Quentin and Gravelines. The great fame 
bestowed upon Egmont as a commander not only had the effect of casting a 
shadow over the Spaniard's military prowess, but also of ensuring that Alba 
would “likely fall out of favor and lose the respect of his king.” For Egmont, this 
situation would have fatal consequences: 


(...) Was bedurfte ein rauher argwóhnischer Geist wie Albas mehr, um 
wider Egmond einen bittern unauslóschlichen Haß zu fassen, der inmit- 
telst als der anspruchsloseste edelste Mann von der Welt nicht argwohnte, 
daß jemand ihn beneiden oder gar auf seinen Untergang denken konnte 
[my emphasis, R.C.R. |, am allerwenigsten der Herzog von Alba in Italien, 
der Hannibals Heldenruhm und Cásars Glück hátte haben kónnen, ohne 
das es ihm ware eingekommen, darüber scheel zu sehen, oder überhaupt 
sich um irgend etwas als um seine Niederlande und deren Wohl zu beküm- 
mern [my emphasis, R.C.R. ].”3 


(...) What more did a base and suspicious mind like Alba's need to de- 
velop a bitter and indelible hatred toward Egmont, the most modest and 
noblest man of the world who did not suspect anyone could envy him or even 
contemplate bringing about his demise [my emphasis, R.C.R.], least of 
all the Duke of Alba in Italy; who could have attained Hannibal's heroic 
fame and Caesar's fortune, without it having occurred to him to be distrust- 
ful or even to be concerned with something other than his Netherlands and 
its welfare [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]. 


Alba’s insatiable hatred leaps even more off the page when it is compared to 
the mindset of his rival. Even after the encounter in Willebroeck in April 1567, 
where Orange had warned the Count to flee from Alba, “Egmont was so con- 
vinced of the justice of his cause, and so incapable of recognizing anywhere 
such spiteful malice, least of all on the throne, that he held fast to his opinion 
(...) [my emphasis, R.C.R.]." This naive disposition stemmed from Egmont's 
optimism and innate tendency to avoid conflict: 


3 Quoted from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte des berühmten Grafen von Egmond, 
in: Litteratur und Völkerkunde 6 (Dessau 1785), pp. 101-123, particularly p. 106 resp. 109-110. 
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Denn Egmond war ein Mann, der ohne Muthlosigkeit, denn dies hatte 
er bewiesen, dennoch so eine überwiegende Gutmüthigkeit hatte, daß 
er nichts mehr wünschte, als daß alle Welt mit ihm und mit sich selbst 
zufrieden seyn móchte, daher es ihm wehe that, irgend jemand etwas 
Widriges zu sagen, und er, ohne eingeschrankt zu seyn, gern sich selbst 
täuschte, um nur nicht in der Nothwendigkeit zu seyn, sich oder andern 
die Lage der Dinge von der schlimmern Seite vorzustellen. 


Egmont was a man who, as he had demonstrated, did not despair, and yet 
who also had such a good nature that he wanted nothing more than for 
the world to be content with him and with itself. This is why it was dif- 
ficult for him to say anything unpleasant to anyone and why he unstint- 
ingly deceived himself that is, so he could avoid presenting a situation to 
others, or to himself, in a negative light. 


What was most remarkable was Egmont's unwavering faith in the king of Spain. 
This is demonstrated, for example, by his reaction to the unmasking of Philip 11 
in Dendermonde in the fall of 1566. When Orange used an intercepted letter 
from the Spanish ambassador Alava to prove that the Spanish king wanted to 
get rid of Egmont, Orange and Hoorne, we learn that Egmont 


sich dabey determiniert verklärt, daß er dem König jederzeit unver- 
brüchlich treu und seinen Befehlen gehorsam seyn werde, weil ihm immer 
seine Gutherzigkeit überredete, daß sein edles Betragen über die feindseli- 
gen Gesinnungen des Königs triumphiren, und ihm sein Wohlwollen gewin- 
nen sollte [my emphasis, R.C.R.], welche Idee bey seinem Hange zum 
bürgerlichen Frieden für ihn so unwiderstehliche Reize hatte, daf sie, 
trotz aller Warnungen des Prinzen von Oranien, ihn ins Verderben zog. 


(...) was resolute in explaining that he would always remain true to the 
king and loyally follow his commands, for his kindheartedness always 
convinced him that his noble demeanor would triumph over the hostile at- 
titudes of the king and win his favor [my emphasis, R.C.R.] — a notion 
which, along with his propensity for civic peace, was so irresistible that, 
despite all the warnings from the prince of Orange, it spelled his demise. 


According to the author of the essay, Philip 11 himself had understood Egmont 
to be “an honest man who was unfamiliar with the intricacies of politics and 
the ways of the Spanisch court" and to be “the least threatening" of the three 
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rebellious nobles.^ In his tragedy, Goethe also emphasized that Egmont was 
relatively harmless compared to Orange, as indicated in the following dialogue 
between the regent and her secretary Machiavell: 


Regentin: "Soll ich aufrichtig reden: ich fürchte Oranien, und ich fürchte 
für Egmont. Oranien sinnt nichts Gutes, seine Gedanken reichen in die 
Ferne, er ist heimlich [my emphasis, R.C.R.], scheint alles anzuneh- 
men, widerspricht nie, und in tiefster Ehrfurcht, mit größter Vorsicht 
tut er, was ihm beliebt." 

Machiavell: “Recht im Gegenteil geht Egmont einen freien Schritt, als 
wenn die Welt ihm gehórte." (...) 

Regentin: "Er trágt das Haupt so hoch, als wenn die Hand der Majestát 
nicht über ihm schwebte. (…) Nie hat er einen Schein vermieden [my 
emphasis, R.C.R.]; als wenn niemand Rechenschaft von ihm zu for- 
dern hätte.” (HA-IV, 381; vergleich HA-Iv, 648) 


Regentin: "To speak candidly, I fear Orange. — I fear for Egmont. — Orange 
meditates some dangerous scheme, his thoughts are far-reaching, he is 
reserved, appears to accede to everything, never contradicts, and while 
maintaining the show of reverence, with clear foresight accomplishes 
his own designs.” 

Machiavell: “Egmont, on the contrary, advances with a bold step, as if the 
world were all his own.” (...) 

Regentin: “He bears his head as proudly as if the hand of majesty were 
not suspended over him." (...) He has never assumed the least disguise 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.], and carries himself as if no one had a right to 
call him to account.’ (HA-IV, 381; vergleich HA-IV, 648) 


Goethe, however, likewise stresses that Egmont’s character was reflected in his 
behavior and physical appearance. Soest, a citizen of Brussels, for instance, 
makes the following statement: “Why is everybody so fond of Count Egmont? 
(...) because one can read in his face that he loves us; because joyousness, open- 
heartedness, and good-nature, speak in his eyes.” The fact that the Count's 
transparency was not the norm is indicated by the description of Orange and 
the regent in the following dialogue between Clara and Egmont: 


Egmont: "Ich mache ihr [der Regentin; R.C.R.] viel zu schaffen, weil sie 
hinter meinem Betragen immer Geheimnisse sucht, und ich keine 


habe.” 


4 Quoted from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, pp. ug and 114, 117, 110. 
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Klarchen: “So gar keine?” 

Egmont: “Eh nun! einen kleinen Hinterhalt. Jeder Wein setzt Weinstein 
in den Fássern an mit der Zeit. Oranien ist doch eine bessere Unter- 
haltung für sie und eine immer neue Aufgabe. Er hat sich in den Kredit 
gesetzt, daß er immer etwas Geheimes vorhabe: und nun sieht sie 
immer nach seiner Stirne [my emphasis, R.C.R.], was er wohl denken, 
auf seine Schritte, wohin er sie wohl richten möchte.” 

Klarchen: "Verstellt [my emphasis, R.C.R.] sie sich?" 

Egmont: "Regentin, und du fragst?" 

Klärchen: "Verzeiht, ich wollte fragen: Ist sie falsch?" (HA-IV, 413-414) 


Egmont: “I give her [the regent; R.C.R.] plenty of employment, because 
she is always suspecting some secret motive in my conduct when, in 
fact, I have none.” 

Clara: “Really none?” 

Egmont: “Well, with one little exception, perhaps. All wine deposits lees 
in the cask in the course of time. Orange furnishes her still better en- 
tertainment, and is a perpetual riddle. He has got the credit of har- 
bouring some secret design; and she studies his brow (my emphasis, 
R.C.R.) to discover his thoughts, and his steps, to learn in what direc- 
tion they are bent.” 

Clara: “Does she dissemble (my emphasis, R.C.R.)?” 

Egmont: “She is Regent — and do you ask?” 

Clara: “Pardon me; I meant to say, is she false?” (HA-IV, 413-414) 


It is notable that Goethe continued to use this term "dissemble" (Verstellung), 
above all in relation to the behavior of the Spaniards, as the following dialogue 
fragments show. The first quote is taken from a dialogue between Alba’s ser- 
vant, Gomez and Silva: 


Gomez: “Gut! Gut! Auch scheint es mir kein Wunder, daf$ du so ver- 
schlossen und einsilbig wirst wie er [Alba; R.C.R.], da du immer um 
ihn sein mußt. (...) Ihr schweigt alle und laßt es euch nie wohl sein. Der 
Herzog gleicht mir einem ehrnen Turm ohne Pforte, wozu die Besatzung 
Flügel hatte.” (HA-IV, 421) 


Gomez: “Well! Well! I am not surprised that you are becoming as reserved 
and monosyllabic as the duke, since you are obliged to be always about 
his person (...) you are all silent, and seem as though you know not how 
to enjoy yourselves. The duke, methinks, is like a brazen tower without 
gates, the garrison of which must be furnished with wings." (HA-IV, 421) 
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The second fragment is from the dialogue between Egmont and Alba's son 
Ferdinand, which takes place shortly before the tragedy's conclusion: 


Egmont: “Sag ihm [Alba; R.C.R.], daß ich's weiß, daß ich ihn kenne, daß 
die Welt jede Siegszeichen verachtet, die ein kleiner Geist erschleichend 
sich aufrichtet. (...) Du warst so zutraulich, so freundlich gegen mich. 
Solang ich dich sah, war ich mit deinem Vater versóhnt. Und ebenso ver- 
stellt, verstellter als er, lockst du mich in das Netz [my emphasis, R.C.R. |” 
(HA-IV, 447) 


Egmont: “Tell him [viz. Alba; R.C.R.], that I know this, that I know him, 
that the world despises every trophy that a paltry spirit erects for itself by 
base and surreptitious arts. (...) So long as I beheld thee, I was reconciled 
with thy father; and crafty, ay, more crafty than he, thou hast lured me into 
the toils [my emphasis, R.C.R.].’ (HA-IV, 447) 


Egmont had not personally mastered the art of dissimulation himself, and also 
stated several times that it was repugnant to him. This is most apparent in 
the self-confession that Egmont makes in conversation with Machiavell, the 
regent's secretary: 


Es dreht sich immer um den einen Punkt: ich soll leben, wie ich nicht 
leben mag. Daß ich fröhlich bin, die Sachen leicht nehme, rasch lebe, 
das ist mein Glück; und ich vertausch es nicht gegen die Sicherheit 
eines Totengewólbes. Ich habe nun zu der spanischen Lebensart nicht 
einen Blutstropfen in meinen Adern, nicht Lust, meine Schritte nach der 
neuen bedáchtigen Hofkadenz zu mustern. Leb ich nur, um aufs Leben 
zu denken? (...) Wenn ihr das Leben gar zu ernsthaft nehmt, was ist denn 
dran? (...) Scheint mir die Sonne heut, um das zu überlegen, was gestern 
war? (...) Schenke mir diese Betrachtungen, wir wollen sie Schülern und 
Hóflingen überlassen. Die mógen sinnen und aussinnen, wandeln und 
schleichen, gelangen, wohin sie kónnen, erschleichen, was sie kónnen. 
(HA-IV, 399-400) 


The matter turns upon a single point; he would have me live as I cannot 
live. That Iam joyous, live fast, take matters easily, is my good fortune; nor 
would I exchange it for the safety of a sepulchre. My blood rebels against 
the Spanish mode of life, nor have I the least inclination to regulate my 
movements by the new and cautious measures of the court. Do I live only 
to think of life? (...) If you take life too seriously, what is it worth? Does 
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the sun shine on me to-day, that I may reflect on what happened yester- 
day? (...) Spare me these reflections, we will leave them to scholars and 
courtiers. Let them ponder and contrive, creep hither and thither, and 
surreptitiously achieve their ends. (HA-IV, 399-400) 


Schiller also made a point of emphasizing Egmont's honesty and authenticity 
in his delineation of his character in the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten 
Niederlande: 


Höflichkeit, edler Anstand und Leutseligkeit, die liebenswürdigen 
Tugenden der Ritterschaft, schmückten mit Grazie sein Verdienst; in 
einem freundlichen Gruß oder Händedruck verschrieb sich sein über- 
wallendes Herz jedem Bürger. Auf einer freien Stirn erschien seine freie 
Seele [my emphasis, R.C.R.]; seine Offenherzigkeit verwaltete seine 
Geheimnisse nicht besser als seine Wohltätigkeit seine Güter, und ein 
Gedanke gehörte allen, sobald er sein war. (...) Egmont vereinigte alle 
Vorzüge, die den Helden bilden; er war ein besserer Soldat als Oranien, 
aber als Staatsmann tief unter ihm; dieser sahe die Welt, wie sie wirklich 
war, Egmont in dem magischen Spiegel einer verschönernden Phantasie 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (...) Er fürchtete nichts, weil er dem unsichern 
Pfande vertraute, das ihm das Schicksal in der allgemeinen Liebe ge- 
geben, und glaubte an Gerechtigkeit, weil er glücklich war. Selbst die 
schrecklichste Erfahrung des spanischen Meineids konnte nachher diese 
Zuversicht nicht aus seiner Seele vertilgen, und auf dem Blutgerüste 
selbst war Hoffnung sein letztes Gefühl. (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-VI, 
16-u7) 


5 Schiller emphasized the same character traits in the biographical essay on the Count, but 
because this essay — as already discussed — took a more fact-based approach, the description 
of Egmont’s and the other protagonists’ personal qualities is necessarily more balanced. This 
is apparent, for example, in the following quotes: "Aber Philipp, der es nicht für ratsam hielt, 
eine so große Gewalt in die Hände eines Volksfreunds zu geben, und der überdem, so sehr 
er den Grafen von Egmont als einen braven Soldaten schátzte, die feine Staatskunst bei ihm 
vermifste (...).” "Dem Grafen von Egmont sagte man oft harte Dinge in diesen Briefen [viz. in 
the letters of Philip 11; R.C.R.], um so weniger fiel es ihm ein, daß noch etwas im Hinterhalt 
sein kónnte. So leicht Egmont in die Schlinge zu ziehen war, so schwer hielt es, den Prinzen 
von Oranien zu táuschen. Eine glücklichere Kombinationsgabe, mehr Kenntnis der Welt und 
der Hófe, und die Aufmerksamkeit seiner Feinde bewahrten ihn vor Betrug." “Egmont war 
mit tausend Banden an sein Vaterland gekettet, eine tórichte Zuversicht hielt seine Augen 
gebunden (...)" Quoted from: DKV-VI, 387 and 394, 397. 
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Affability, a noble and courteous demeanor, the amiable virtues of chiv- 
alry, adorned and graced his merits. His liberal soul shone forth on his open 
brow [my emphasis, R.C.R.]; his frank heartedness managed his secrets 
no better than his benevolence did his estate, and a thought was no soon- 
er his than it was the property of all. (...) Egmont united all the eminent 
qualities which form the hero; he was a better soldier than the prince of 
Orange, but far inferior to him as a statesman; the latter saw the world as 
it really was; Egmont viewed it in the magic mirror of an imagination that 
embellished all that it reflected [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]. (...) He feared not 
because he trusted to the deceitful pledge which destiny had given him of 
her favor, in the general love of the people; and he believed in its justice 
because he himself was prosperous. Even the most terrible experience of 
Spanish perfidy could not afterwards eradicate this confidence from his 
soul, and on the scaffold itself his latest feeling was hope.” (Geschichte des 
Abfalls; DKV-VI, 16-117) 


Nonetheless, Schiller made clear that it was precisely this trusting nature that 


blinded Egmont. This fatal tendency was already noticeable during his visit to 
Philip 11 in 1565: 


Die verstellte Sanftmut des Kónigs, und die Beteurungen eines Wohl- 
wollens für die niederländische Nation, die er nicht empfand, hinter- 
gingen die Redlichkeit des Flamänders [sic!]. Glücklich durch die 
Glückseligkeit, die er seinem Vaterlande zu überbringen meinte, und 
von der es nie weiter entfernt gewesen war, verließ er Madrid über alle 
Erwartung zufrieden (...). (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKv-v1, 198) 


The king's pretended mildness, and his professions of regard for the 
Belgian nation, deceived the open-hearted Fleming. Happy in the idea of 
being the bearer of so much felicity to his native country, when in fact it 
was more remote than ever, he quitted Madrid satisfied beyond measure 
(...). (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-V1, 198) 


But, even after the rumor circulated on the occasion of the iconoclasm of 1566 


that the king himself was planning an expedition to restore public order in the 


Netherlands, Egmont's faith in him could not be shaken: 


Egmont besonders hatte mit der redlichen Einfalt und Bravour, die ihm 
eigen waren, den Monarchen aufgefodert [sic!], ihm doch nur anzudeuten, 
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was er eigentlich wolle, ihm die Handlungsart zu bestimmen, wo- 
durch man ihm gefällig werden und seinen Diensteifer dartun könne. 
(Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-VI, 290) 


Egmont, in particular, with the honest simplicity which was peculiar to 
his character, had asked the monarch only to point out to him what he 
most desired, to determine the particular action by which his favor could 
be best obtained and zeal in his service evinced (...). (Geschichte des 
Abfalls; DKV-V1, 290) 


By contrast, Schiller portrayed Granvelle as a model practictioner of 
dissimulation: 


Die schwere und so niitzliche Kunst, seinen eigenen Geist zu verkleinern, 
sein Genie einem andern leibeigen zu machen, verstand Granvella; gleich 
einer unnatiirlichen Mutter, die ihr eigenes Kind verleugnet, tat er auf 
die Gedanken Verzicht, deren Schópfer er war, um sie seinem Herrn als 
Eigentum einzuráumen. So herrschte er, weil er seine Herrschaft verbarg, 
und nur so konnte Philipp der zweite beherrscht werden. Zufrieden mit 
einer stillen aber gründlichen Gewalt haschte er nicht unersáttlich nach 
neuen Zeichen derselben, die sonst immer das wünschenswürdigste Ziel 
kleiner Geister sind. (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-VI, 132) 


Granvella understood the difficult and useful art of depreciating his 
own talents; of making his own genius the seeming slave of another; 
thus he ruled while he concealed his sway. In this manner only could 
Philip 11. be governed. Content with a silent but real power, Granvella 
did not grasp insatiably at new and outward marks of it, which with 
lesser minds are ever the most coveted objects. (Geschichte des Abfalls; 
DKV-VI, 132) 


Even the last testimony of the Egmont kairos around 1787, the Éloge du Comte 
d'Egmont, presented the same contrast between an honest and sovereign 
Egmont and a rancorous and intensely jealous Alba. According to this pam- 
phlet, Egmont had fallen victim to the blind resentment and envy of the Duke 
of Toledo: 


Le Duc d'Albe, revétu par son maitre d'un pouvoir illimité, que lui-méme 
n'avoit pas, l'exerca contre les objets de son envie détestable. D'Egmont 
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lui disputoit le pas par sa gloire militaire: d'Egmont fut la victime qu'il 
avoit marquée pour immoler à son orgueil.® 


The Duke of Alba, gifted by his boss with unlimited power, which he 
himself did not possess, exercised this power over the objects of his per- 
fidious envy. D'Egmont thwarted him because of his military grandeur; 
d'Egmont was the victim that he had designated to be sacrificed to his 
pride. (transl. R.C.R.) 


As for Egmont himself, he was supposedly not bothered by these hateful senti- 
ments. Not only did he face Alba's punitive expedition calmly, but he also ac- 
cepted his death sentence: 


(...) l'allarme se répand dans toute la province; déjà elle a frappé les 
oreilles de d'Egmont; mais ce héros incapable de crainte, incapable de 
fuir, n'ayant jamais eu d'autre conduite que celle que lui avoient dictée 
l'honneur & la vertu, entend, sans s'émouvoir, les décrets de la cruauté 
& de la perfidie; il brave l'arrét de mort lancé contre lui, il vient hardi- 
ment se presenter au tyran. Il regarda l'oppresseur d'un oeil menacant & 
farouche; lui pardonnoit la mort qu'il lui préparoit, mais il abhorroit les 
chaines que le tyran forgeoit pour ses freres. Il ne pouvoit finir sa vie glo- 
rieuse, consacrée au service de son Prince, par une action que la valeur & 
le patriotisme désavouassent: dans cette extremité, la mort méme étoit le 
seul bien qui restoit a ce coeur magnanime. D'Albe, toujours ressemblant 
à lui-méme, lui signifia son arrét, il le fit charger de fers & plonger dans 
une horrible prison: il lui prononga son arrét de mort. 

Ce decret fatal, lancé par l'iniquité avide du sang de l'innocence dont 
elle avoit s’abbreuver, ne porte point atteinte à l'ame fiere & courageuse 
du vertueux d'Egmont. Il regarde d'un oeil calme & serein le funeste cou- 
teau que le fanatisme aiguise pour l'immoler à sa vengeance; toujours 
ferme, toujours vertueux, frappé parla main meurtriere de l'adversité, sa 
constance n'en est point ébranlée. 

(...) son langage [viz. in Egmont’s last letter to Philip 11; R.C.R.] est 
celui d'une conscience intacte & pure; il fait au Roi d'Espagne le récit 


6 Quoted from: Éloge du Comte d’Egmont, p. u. See also the following description of Philip 1: 
“(...) jaloux de la grandeur de son propre peuple, dévoré par l'envie que le fanatisme lui in- 
spiroit, il projetta sa destruction." Quoted from: Ibid., p. 6. 
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de ses services, sans ostentation, sans aigreur, il meurt comme il a vécu, 
fidele & dévoué a son Prince.” 


(...) the alarm spreads throughout the province; the news had already 
reached the ears of Egmont; but this hero, unable to fear and to flee, 
who had never had any other imperative for his conduct than honor 
and virtue, hears unmoved the decrees of cruelty and perfidy; he defies 
the death-warrant signed against him, he boldly presents himself to the 
tyrant. He faced the oppressor with a threathening and savage look; he 
forgave him for the death prepared for him, but he detested the chains 
that the tyrant forged for his brothers. He could not finish his glorious 
life, dedicated to the service of his prince, with an action which valor and 
patriotism repudiated: in that very extreme situation, death itself was the 
only good left to his magnanimous heart. Alba, never denying his own 
nature, notified him of his death-warrant and ordered him to be chained 
and thrown into a horrible jail: he proclaimed the judgment to him. 

This fatal decree, launched by the injustice that was eager to drink 
from the blood of innocence, does not harm the proud and courageous 
soul of the virtuous Egmont. With calm and serene eyes he sees the fatal 
knife sharpened by fanatism to sacrifice him to its vengeance; being all 
the time firm and virtuous, hit by the murderous hand of misfortune, his 
constance did not waver an instant. 

(...) his language [viz. in Egmont's last letter to Philip 11; R.C.R.] is the 
language of an unadulterated and pure mind; he recounts his services to 
the king, without pretention, without bitterness, he dies the way he had 
lived, loyal & dedicated to his prince. (transl. R.C.R.) 


Despite the authors' different emphases in the respective accounts, they were 
all in agreement with regard to one aspect of Egmont's nature, his noble and 
honest (or "bieder") demeanor. In contrast to the 19th century, the adjective 
“bieder” was not meant pejoratively, but rather still pointed to “righteousness 
and an uncomplicated relationship to one's surroundings."? The sincere, unbi- 
ased, and — above all! - undisguised character represented a virtue for all the 
authors. Schiller was the only who did not fail to suggest Egmont's dark side 
by placing it in a causal relationship to his demise. He did this despite being 
impressed by Egmont's supposedly undisguised nature, as the lyrical first half 
of his character description suggests. 


7 Quoted from: Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
8 See: Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Deutschen, p. 132. 
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Where the other authors erroneously (as is typical in processes of mytholo- 
gization) regarded the outcome of Egmont’s execution as his personal catalyst 
and elevated the Count to the status of a freedom martyr, Schiller dug more 
deeply. He knew to expose Egmont's decision to stay in the Netherlands as the 
result of personal vanity, delusion and family-political interests rather than 
heroism: 


Menschen, die das Glück mit einem Lohn überraschte, zu welchem sie 
keinen natürlichen Grund in ihren Handlungen finden, werden sehrleicht 
versucht (...) in die natürliche Folge der Dinge jene hóhere Wunderkraft 
einzuschalten, der sie endlich tolldreist, wie Cásar seinem Glücke, ver- 
trauen. Von diesen Menschen war Egmont.Trunken von Verdiensten 
(...) taumelte er in diesem süßen Bewußtsein, wie in einer lieblichen 
Traumwelt dahin. (…) Eine zärtliche Furcht für seine Familie hielt seinen 
patriotischen Mut an kleinern Pflichten gefangen. Weil er für Eigentum 
und Leben zu zittern hatte, konnte er für die Republik nicht viel wagen. 
(...) Oranien brach mit dem Thron, weil die willkürliche Gewalt seinen 
Stolz empórte; nicht weil er vom Ehrgeize frei war, sondern weil sein hó- 
herer Ehrgeiz zu empfangen verachtete, gab er Freiheit; Egmont war eitel, 
darum legte er einen Wert auf Monarchengnade. (DKV-VI, 16-117; siehe 
auch DKV-VIII, 931) 


Men, whom fortune has surprised with a reward for which they can find 
no adequate ground in their actions, are, for the most part, very apt (...) to 
insert in the natural consequences of things a higher miraculous power 
to which, as Caesar to his fortune, they at last insanely trust ... Intoxicated 
with the idea of his own merits (...) he staggered on in this sweet rev- 
erie as in a delightful world of dreams ... A tender fear for his family kept 
his patriotic courage fettered by lower duties. Because he trembled for 
property and life he could not venture much for the republic (...) Orange 
broke with the throne because its arbitrary power was offensive to his 
pride; Egmont was vain, and therefore valued the favors of the monarch. 
(DKV-VI, 16-117, see also DKV-VIII, 931) 


In short, Schiller decided that Egmont had not acted in the interests of his 
country, but his family. Schiller's character portrayal differed significantly 
from the other portraits in its objectivity. The latter tended to stylize Egmont 
as a martyr of freedom in the light of the glorious outcome of the Dutch- 
Spanish War. Compared with Schiller, Goethe proceeded in an almost reverse 
manner: Instead of Orange, it was Egmont who appeared altruistric in their 
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last conversation (Act 11.2). The prince of Orange's proposal that they with- 
draw and gather their strength in advance of the new regent Alba was re- 
jected by Egmont, who immediately understood the disastrous consequences 
of such a "declaration of war" — one of the *most destructive wars that had 
ever laid waste to a country." Here, the Count above all feared that a terrible 
fate would befall the population and did not hesitate to paint the apocalyptic 
scenes in detail: 


Denkan die Stádte, die Edeln, das Volk, an die Handlung, den Feldbau, die 
Gewerbe! und denke die Verwüstung, den Mord! — Ruhig sieht der Soldat 
wohl im Felde seinen Kameraden neben sich hinfallen; aber den Fluß 
herunter werden dir die Leichen der Bürger, der Kinder, der Jungfrauen 
entgegenschwimmen, daf$ du mit Entsetzen dastehst und nicht mehr 
weißt, wessen Sache du verteidigst, da die zugrunde gehen, für deren 
Freiheit du die Waffen ergriffst. Und wie wird's dir sein, wenn du dir still 
sagen mußt: Für meine Sicherheit ergriff ich sie. (HA-IV, 405) 


Think of the towns, the nobles, the people; think of commerce, agri- 
culture, trade! Realize the murder, the desolation! Calmly the soldier 
beholds his comrade fall beside him in the battlefield. But towards you, 
carried downwards by the stream, shall float the corpses of citizens, of 
children, of maidens, till, aghast with horror, you shall no longer know 
whose cause you are defending, since you shall see those, for whose liber- 
ty you drew the sword, perishing around you. And what will be your emo- 
tions when conscience whispers, 'It was for my own safety that I drew it'? 
(HA-IV, 405) 


This was followed by Orange's answer, entirely in the spirit of the principle 
of elitism: “We are not ordinary men, Egmont. If it becomes us to sacrifice 
ourselves for thousands, it becomes us no less to spare ourselves for thou- 
sands.” Egmont, for his part, knew to respond in the following self-sacrificing 
way: "He who spares himself becomes an object of suspicion ever to himself.” 
(HA-IV, 405)? 


9 The Éloge du Comte d'Egmont and the Dessau essay also did not hesitate to mention 
Egmont's martyr status. See inter alia: "Il [viz. Egmont; R.C.R.] s'est voué à la mort pour as- 
surer l'existence de ses concitoyens (…)” and “Jettons (...) des fleurs sur la tombe du grand 
d'Egmont, célébrons une (...) mort voué e au bien-être de l'État" and "Dies war das Ende 
des Grafen Egmond, den eigentlich Philipps Arglist ins Netz gezogen hatte, aus dessen Blute 
aber auch die Freyheit der vereinigten Niederlande entsproß.” Quoted from: Eloge du Comte 
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This was a radically new Egmont interpretation. In contrast to previous 
historiographical assessments that either attributed his refusal to flee to his 
legendary deludedness or pragmatic reasons, the assertion was made here for 
the first time that the Count had idealistic motives. To be sure, the historian 
Bor had already noted that according to Egmont "de oorlooch moest eynden 
met snelheyt / ende niet met tracheyt / (...) / op dat het volck te eerder vande 
schade der oorlogen souden bevrijt worden,” "the war should finish quickly 
and not slowly in order to liberate the people earlier from the misery of war" 
(transl. R. C.R.), but no one had gone so far as to ascribe to the famous general 
a “pacifist” attitude.!? Nonetheless, this is exactly what happened in Goethe’s 
play, as well as in the Dessau essay ("his propensity for civil peace") and in 
the Éloge du Comte d’Egmont. Can it be a mere coincidence that this same 
figure - that of a peaceable Egmont - also appears to have emerged in different 
places during a very limited period of time? On the basis of a metrical analy- 
sis, German scholar Henel has claimed that exactly those fragments to which 
the scenes of the peaceloving Count belong were intensively revised during 
Goethe's second stay in Rome. Of course, it is not possible to obtain ironclad 
proof of the Roman origin of the scenes with the irenic Egmont from this sub- 
stantive linguistic analysis alone. Just the same, the simultaneous occurrence 
of similar portraits of the Count may provide an additional clue.!? 


d'Egmont, pp. 4, 16; and ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte des berühmten Grafen 
von Egmond, p. 123. 

10 Quoted from: Bon, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, beroerten, Fol. 172-r. 

11 Quoted from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 117. See also ibid: "Ueberhaupt 
war Egmond von dieser Zeit an aus Ueberzeugung, daß bey den überhandnehmenden 
Unruhen unter dem Póbel die Spaltung zwischen ihnen und dem Kónige unvermeidlich 
einen bürgerlichen Krieg nach sich ziehen müfste, den sein patriotischer Geist verab- 
scheute, gänzlich auf königlicher Seite (…)” Regarding the Brussels eulogy: “Il [viz. 
Egmont; R.C.R.] abhorre le sang que l'iniquité veut faire couler; il cherche à désarmer 
tous les bras & à rétablir la paix sans avilir sa nation; il veut conserver à son Roi un peuple 
fidele, mais la haine que l'envie a fait naitre dans le coeur Ibérien contre le nom Flamand, 
fait prendre ses démarches pacifiques pour la fureur d'un rebelle effrené.” Quoted from: 
Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 8. 

12 The fact that Goethe’s Egmont — in contrast to his Spanish adversaries — was not blood- 
thirsty, but instead peaceable and complaisant not only emerged from the passage just 
cited of the dispute with Orange, but also from two different passages. These include 
both the discussion with his private secretary Richard about the pressing legal cases, in 
which Egmont shows great leniency toward violators of the law (HA-IV, 396-399), and 
the following statement, inter alia, in his conversation with Alba and his son Ferdinand. 
“Der Konig schreibe einen Generalpardon aus, er beruhige die Gemiiter; und bald wird 
man sehen, wie Treue und Liebe mit dem Zutrauen wieder zuriickkehrt. (...) Und ist ein 
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The substantial difference in Schiller's account of the Dutch Count was 
largely the product of his aim “to write history in its historical truth.” (DKV-VI, 
39) Yet, while the historian Schiller sought to distinguish the person Egmont 
from the outcome of the Eighty Years' War, the poet Schiller — as shown by the 
detailed quotation from the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande — 
could just as little resist the image of the noble and undisguised Egmont. Given 
this pervasive notion, the question naturally arises as to how this like picture of 
the tragic Count could circulate in such different environments. 

Part of the answer lies in the characterization of the adversary. Egmont was 
noble and honest (and patriotic!?) precisely because the Spaniards, according 
to the predominant opinion, were timid and deceitful. As discussed already 
in the proto-historiographical and historiographical part of this book, this 
stereotype had very tenacious intellectual-historical roots. In the century of 
the Enlightenment, however, there were additional factors that significantly 
affected the collective perception of the Spaniards and gave a further boost to 
Egmont's posthumous fame. The role of the universal-historical treatise from 


Verbrechen des Unsinns, der Trunkenheit nicht eher zu entschuldigen als grausam zu be- 
strafen?" and "Kann mein Blut für viele fließen, meinem Volk Friede bringen, so fließt es 
willig.” (HA-IV- 428 and 451) See also: H. HENEL, Auf den Spuren des Uregmont, in: IDEM, 
Goethezeit. Ausgewählte Aufsätze von H. Henel, Frankfurt am Main 1980, pp. 102-129. 

13 The quality of patriotism that is regularly ascribed to Egmont's character concerns a mode 
of being and a manner of appearance. His benevolence was primarily extended to his 
own people. This was evidence of his humanity, though here the attitude of the subject 
is the primary concern, not the nature of the object. This was possibly a remnant of a 
cosmopolitan community-oriented concept of patriotism that spread over the course 
of the 18th century and whose underlying idea was expressed in German intellectual 
circles, inter alia, in eponymous journals and clubs, but also in book titles like Möser’s 
Patriotische Phantasien: W. MARTENS, Nachwort, in: IDEM (ed.), Der Patriot 1724-1726, vol. 
4, Berlin 1984, pp. 485-518, esp. pp. 486—487, 512, and see also p. 26. On the emergence of 
the aspect of patriotism in the sources at hand for this study: DKV-VI, 387, 397; und DKV- 
VIII, 928; and ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, incl. pp. 112, 117; and Eloge du 
Comte d'Egmont, incl. pp. 8, 10; und E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande 
(...), p. 28. For a recent terminological appraisal: R. VON FRIEDEBURG (ed.), ‘Patria’ und 
Patrioten’ vor dem Patriotismus. Pflichten, Rechte, Glauben und die Rekonfigurierung eu- 
ropäischer Gemeinwesen im 17. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 2005. 

According to Dann, Schiller presented the Count in his Egmont essay as a patriot, yet 
the passage cited as evidence of this — namely that Egmont “mit tausend Banden an sein 
Vaterland gekettet war" (DKV-VI, 397) — rather suggests, in my view, his tragic entangle- 
ment, whereas the designation “Volksfreund” (DKV-VI, 387) again stresses his benevo- 
lence. DANN, Kommentar, p. 816. 
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Voltaire, who published the Essai sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations!* in 1756, 
should not to be underestimated. 

The mythogenetic contribution of this book lay not so much in the com- 
prehensiveness of the description of Egmont, but rather in the fact that the 
Count, like the Dutch people in their conflict with the Spanish authorities, 
was consistently ascribed to the “axis of the righteous.” In fact, Egmont was not 
mentioned without reference to June 5, 1568. In the brief description of the 
battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines,! Voltaire already alluded to the Count's 
tragic fate, while his description of Egmont’s execution and the other victims 
of the Dutch nobility were equated with martyrs: “Le nouveau tribunal établi 
a Bruxelles jeta les peuples dans le désespoir. Les comtes d'Egmont et de Horn, 
avec dix-huit gentilshommes, ont la téte tranchée; leur sang fut le premier ci- 
ment de la république des Provinces-Unies." ("The office of inquisition, newly 
set up at Brussels, had driven the people to desperation. The Counts of Egmont 
and Hoorne, and eighteen other gentlemen, had their heads struck off, and 
their blood was the first cement of the republic of the United Provinces.")!6 

The successful Dutch struggle for freedom against Spanish despotism was 
veritable grist for the mill of Voltaire's enlightened conception of history. The 
inhabitants of the Lage Landen, we learn, showed that even a numerically su- 
perior tyranny, like that of the Iberian world power, ultimately could not stand 
against the universal triumph of freedom. Under the pressure of the cruel yoke, 
the unremarkable “swamp dwellers” prevailed and began their rapid rise as a 


14  Onthe impact of Voltaire's historical writings in general and des Essai sur les moeurs in 
particular: FUETER, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, pp. 357—382; and R. POMEAU, 
Introduction, in: VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations, vol.1, ed. R. PoMEAU, 
Paris 1963, p. i-Ixvi, esp. p. lii-Ixvi. 

15 See: “(...) le prince de Savoie, et ce comte d' Egmont, qu'il fit périr depuis sur l'échafaud, 
lui gagnaient la bataille de Saint-Quentin” resp. “(...) l'armée de Philippe II gagna encore 
une assez grande bataille (...) auprés de Gravelines, sous le commandement du comte 
d'Egmont, de ce méme comte à qui Philippe fit depuis trancher la téte pour avoir défendu 
les droits et la liberté de sa patrie." Quoted from VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les moeurs, vol. 2, 
p. 432 resp. 435. 

16 Quoted from: IDEM, vol. 2, p. 441. The momentousness of the beheading is also demon- 
strated in the treatment of the later Dutch history, in which Voltaire interprets the execu- 
tion of Oldenbarnevelt as an offense to the hardly won Dutch freedom: "Les mémes griefs 
dont on s'était plaint sous la monarchie espagnole renaquirent dans la sein de la liberté. 
Barnevelt eut la téte tranchée dans la Haye (1619), plus injustement encore que les comtes 
d'Egmont et de Horn à Bruxelles." Quoted from: Ibid., vol. 2, p. 730. 
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major power!” The antithesis of the liberal Netherlands in Voltaire's optimistic 
reading of history was dreary Spain, whose king was characterized by a “quiet 
and reflected cruelty" and whose outrages against humanity were discussed in 
detail in the chapter on the conquest of Peru, among other places.!® 

Apart from such contextual clues, however, Voltaire had in fact already left 
behind a mythologizing trace in relation to Egmont, specifically in his epic La 
Henriade (1728). The poem of praise to Henry 1v, namely, contained the follow- 
ing short passage about Egmont: “(...) qu'aveugla l'amour de la patrie, / Mourut 
sur l'échafaud pour soutenir les droits / Des malheureux Flamans opprimés par 
leurs Rois.” (*(...) Blind with his country's love, his sire had died / The rights of 
hapless Flemings, by their kings / oppress'd, upon the scaffold to sustain”) This 
soon turned out to be significant because it served as the introductory motto 
to the Éloge du Comte d' Egmont and, moreover, was further repeatedly men- 
tioned in Belgium in the 19th century.!? 


17 The chapter entitled “Fondation de la République des Provinces-Unies" started as follows: 
"Si on consulte tous les monuments de la fondation de cet État, auparavant presque in- 
connu, devenu bientót si puissant, on verra qu'il s'est formé sans dessein et contre toute 
vraisemblance. La révolution commenga par les belles et grandes provinces de terre 
ferme (...), elles qui pourtant restérent sujettes; et un petit coin de terre presque noyé 
dans l'eau, qui ne subsistait que de la péche du hareng, est devenu une puissance formi- 
dable, a tenu téte à Philippe 11 (...). On ne peut nier que ce ne soit Philippe 11 lui-m&me 
qui ait forcé ces peuples à jouer un si grand róle, auquel ils ne s'attendaient certaine- 
ment pas: son despotisme sanguinaire fut la cause de leur grandeur" Quoted from: Ibid., 
vol. 2, p. 439. On Voltaire's positive assessment of the Dutch Revolt against Spain and the 
Republic of the United Netherlands, as well as on the general international perception of 
the Dutch struggle for freedom in the18th century: J. VERCRUYSSE, Voltaire et la Hollande, 
Geneva 1966, pp. 146—179; and G.J. SCHUTTE,” A Subject of Admiration and Encomium." The 
History of the Dutch Republic as Interpreted by Non-Dutch Authors in the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century, in: A.C. DUKE / C.A. TAMSE (eds.), Clio's mirror: historiography in 
Britain and the Netherlands, Zutphen 1985, pp. 109-133. 

18 On Philip 11’s character and rule and the colonial crimes which notoriously laid the 
foundation for the leyenda négre, see: VOLTAIRE, Essai sur les moeurs, vol. 2, pp. 431-438 
(quote from p. 432) and 354-361. For Voltaire's view of Spain: A. DE SALVIO, Voltaire and 
Spain, in: Hispania 7 (1924), pp. 69-164. 

19 Quoted from: VoLTAIRE, La Henriade, vol. 2, p. 510. For the later impact of this quote, 
see: VAN NUFFEL, Lamoraal van Egmont, p. 81. For Voltaire's influence on the Brabant 
Revolution: J. VERCRUYSSE, Voltaire, een voorvechter van de Brabantse omwenteling? 
Een kijk op de revolutionaire pamfletten, in: J[. TOLLEBEEK et al. (eds.), De lectuur van het 
verleden. Opstellen over de geschiedenis der geschiedschrijving aangeboden aan Reginald 
de Schryver, Leuven 1998, pp. 577—584. 
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The fact that Count Egmont was mentioned only in passing in this section, 
which was basically dedicated to Lamoral's son Philip, and yet the reference 
still had a meaningful impact, illustrates the contemporary significance of the 
name Egmont and the immediate thematic context of that time. On the one 
hand, it was connected to the leyenda negra and, on the other, the pervasive 
idea of the legitimate and — given the Dutch people's innate desire for freedom — 
the Netherlands’ almost unavoidable defiance of the Spanish prince. These 
two notions, which were mutually reinforcing, constituted the second deter- 
mining factor of Spain's malevolent image and Egmont's afterlife. 

Although more than two centuries had passed since the pitiless subjugation 
of the new continent and the bloody religious wars, the image of the sinister, 
fanatical, and murderous Spaniard still predominated. If nothing else, the mor- 
al-philosophical writings of French enlightened thinkers such as Montesquieu 
and Voltaire contributed to spreading once more this already deeply rooted 
stereotype. Anyone who dealt with the Iberian Peninsula, without however any 
access to Spanish-language sources, was obliged to accept this preformed ver- 
sion of Spanish history and society. Such prejudice was only further sustained 
when France became the primary mediator of Spanish culture for Northern 
Europe over the course of the 17th century.”° 

As Goethe and Schiller were not familiar with the Spanish language, it was 
hardly a surprise that this thoroughly negative image of Spain flowed into their 
work. The message in Godfried's Chronica about the “(...) 18000 people," who, 
under Alba's tyranny, had fallen "at the hand of the exectutioner" must have 
sent a shiver up the young Goethe's spine, while Van Meteren's account was 
hardly pro-Spanish.?! If it was Schiller's original intent in Don Carlos “(...) to 
avenge prostituted humanity and pillory its shameful deeds [in the depic- 
tion of the Inquisition” (DKv-XL, 72), his psychological interest in the Spanish 
prince only grew. That said, even if Schiller ultimately developed a more nu- 
anced view of Philip 11 and his court, the Iberian universal monarchy remained 
synonymous for him with “tyranny.’2? 

The thematic counterpoint to Spanish despotism was the idea that the 
Dutch had carried out a just war against their oppressors, while the proverbial 
Spanish servility found its foil in the ontological libertarian attitude of the Dutch 
people. The widespread belief about the legitimate insubordination of the 
Dutch largely corresponded to the recent political treatise literature, which — 
in contrast to the raison détre doctrine going back to Machiavelli — did not 


20 BECKER-CANTARINO, Die "Schwarze Legende," pp. 187-189, 195-196. 
21 Quoted from: GOTTFRIED, Historische Chronica, p. 883. 
22 See: DANN, Kommentar, pp. 702—706. 
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want to ignore the question of the good and the just when it came to the exer- 
tion of power. The openness to the ethical aspect of sovereignty was not only 
an expression of an enlightened faith in humanity and virtue, but also served 
to stabilize the state. The principle of virtuous rule emerged as a second and 
coequal cornerstone alongside the stability maxim of the prudentia concept. 
The more assiduously a prince governed his people, the happier and more sta- 
ble the state would be.?? 

One of the main advocates of this idea of the compassionate prince was 
Frederick the Great, who, in his Antimachiavel (1741), took the Florentine po- 
litical thinker to task by claiming that the most important thing for the prince 
was to make his people happy, because both would benefit: "Un peuple con- 
tent ne songera pas à se révolter, un peuple heureux craint plus de perdre son 
prince, qui est en méme temps son bienfaiteur, que ce souverain méme ne peut 
appréhender pour la diminution de sa puissance.” (“Content people will not 
think of revolting; happy people fear losing a prince who is at the same time 
their benefactor. Such a sovereign cannot be afraid of losing his power.”) To 
support this insight, the philosopher-king also presented an historical exam- 
ple: “Les Hollandais ne se seraient jamais révoltés contre les Espagnols, si la ty- 
rannie des Espagnols n'était parvenue à un excés si énorme que les Hollandais 
ne pouvaient plus devenir plus malheureux qu'ils étaient.’ (“The Dutchmen 
would never have revolted against Spain if the tyranny of the Spaniards had 
not gone to such an enormous excess so that the Dutchmen saw overturning 
the system they were used to as the lesser of two evils.”)?4 

The fact that the Prussian king specifically pointed to the Dutch revolu- 
tion as an example of a just uprising was proof of its relevance. This same 
significance tempted Schiller in his Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten 
Niederlande to present the Eighty Years' War as a conflict between the great 
powers despotism and freedom.?5 Egmont was situated precisely in this realm 


23 X Onthisaspectof the prudentia concept, see e.g.: WEBER, Prudentia gubernatoria, pp. 105— 
107, 162-163. 

24 Quoted from: LAntimachiavel: Frederic roi de Prusse, edition critique (...) ed. Ch. 
FLEISCHAUER, Geneva 1958, p. 177. This book actually belonged to the library of Goethe's 
father: GOTTING, Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater, p. 59. 

25  “Hartnackig und ungewiß ringt mit dem Despotismus die Freiheit" (DKv-v1, 45) Clearly 
this almost Manichaean idea of the Spanish-Dutch conflict was widespread at the time, 
for even the Baron von Eberstein equated the Dutch emancipation with a natural law in 
his foreword dated May 21, 1787: "Und doch [viz. despite the supremacy of the Spanish; 
R.C.R.] entsteht dieser Staat - und ganz Europa staunt ob dem Wunder seiner Entstehung. 
Vergebens bietet der (…) mächtige Monarch seine furchtbaren Kräfte auf: der Staat 
entsteht!, kann nicht in der Geburt erstickt werden (...)" Quoted from: E(BERSTEIN), 
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of association, as Schiller's Don Carlos and Goethe's Egmont, for example, 
made plain.?® 

No matter whether the concern was with the “oppressed heroic people" of 
the Flemish provinces, “the Flemish freedom,” the “tears from the Netherlands,” 
or the “freely born Brabant,’ (DKV-III, 182 resp. 404, 207, 182) for Schiller, the 
Lage Landen were synonymous in his historical drama with tough resistance 
and legitimate self-assertion. (DKv-111, incl. 181, 211, 224, 328-329, 403-404) On 
the other hand, the Spanish rulers represented the axis of evil, with the Infant 
Carlos even daring to impute to the Duke of Alba a judgment seat at dooms- 
day.?” It was not coincidental that the name of one of the most prominent vic- 
tims of his tyranny appeared or, even more significantly, that it this happened 
when he was singled out by Philip 11 for the deathroll: “Count Egmont? What 
doth he here? — The victory of Saint Quentin is forgotten. I place him with the 
dead.” (DKV-III, 298)?? These episodes, finally, also show that an author like 


Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (...), p. xiv, see also p. xiii and p. 4. With regard 
to Schiller, it was above all the introduction composed earlier that was influenced by 
this idealistic-abstract dichotomy (and thus interpreted Orange's role purely soteriologi- 
cally: DKV-VI, 44), whereas the main text also did not hesitate to provide an unsparing 
impression of the dark side of the Dutch camp, and specifically the “(...) verworfenen 
Pöbelseele” (DKV-VI, 267) of the iconoclasts. Both Schulin and Alt find - like Schiller's 
friend Körner (NA-33/1, 244—245) — that this discovery of the destructive underlying im- 
pulse of the Dutch uprising was an important step in Schiller's gradual awakening and his 
decision to prematurely abandon this work. According to Eder, the sudden and dramatic 
end to Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande mostly attests to the triumph 
of the dramatist over the historian in Schiller. By contrast, Dann contends that it was 
largely the methodological disappointment — namely, that an accurate accounting of the 
facts by no means translates into the desired verisimilitude — which forestalled his prog- 
ress. See: SCHULIN, Schillers Interesse an Aufstandsgeschichte, p. 143; and ALT, Schiller, 
vol. 1, pp. 631-632; and J. EDER, Schiller als Historiker, in: KOOPMANN, Schiller-Handbuch, 
pp. 653-699, esp. p. 671; and DANN, Schiller, der Historiker und die Quellen, pp. 122-125. 

26 For the first comparative interpretation of these thematically similar dramas: 
HJ. SCHINGS, Freiheit in der Geschichte. Egmont und Marquis Posa im Vergleich, in: Goethe 
Jahrbuch 110 (1993), pp. 61-76. 

27 Thus Carlos remarks: "Nur fiircht’ ich, kamen Sie um wenige Jahrtausende zu zeitig. Ein 
Alba, sollt' ich meinen, war der Mann, am Ende aller Tage zu erscheinen: dann (...) stehen 
Sie an Ihrem Platz.’ (DKV-III, 236) 

28 There was already a potential allusion to Egmont’s fate in Scene 6, Act 1: "Die Pest der 
Ketzerei steckt meine Völker an, der Aufruhr wächst in meinen Niederlanden. Es ist die 
hóchste Zeit. Ein schauerndes Exempel soll die Irrenden bekehren.” For this quote and 
another final, unimportant reference to the Count in Don Carlos: DKV-111, 211 and 330. 
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Schiller could rest assured that the names Egmont and Alba would both have 
their intended dramaturgical effect. 

In Goethe's tragedy, it was suprisingly not the Dutch count who represented 
the idea of the legitimacy of the resistance, but the writer and popular agitator 
Vansen. In trying to impress upon the onlookers at the Brussels square their 
traditional liberties and privileges, he said the following: 


Ich hatte einen alten Patron, der besaß Pergamente und Briefe von ural- 
ten Stiftungen, Kontrakten und Gerechtigkeiten; er hielt auf die rarsten 
Bücher. In einem stand unsere ganze Verfassung: wie uns Niederländer 
zuerst einzelne Fürsten regierten, alles nach hergebrachten Rechten, 
Privilegien und Gewohnheiten. (...) Ich sage es euch jetzt. Der Kónig in 
Spanien, der die Provinzen durch gut Glück zusammen besitzt, darf doch 
nicht drin schalten und walten, anders als die kleinen Fürsten, die sie 
ehemals einzeln besaßen. Begreift ihr das? (HA-IV, 391) 


I had an old master once, who possessed a collection of parchments, 
among which were charters of ancient constitutions, contracts, and privi- 
leges. He set great store, too, by the rarest books. One of these contained 
our whole constitution; how, at first, we Netherlanders had princes of 
our own, who governed according to hereditary laws, rights, and usages 
(...) I tell it you now. The king of Spain, whose good fortune it is to bear 
sway over these provinces, has no right to govern them otherwise than 
the petty princes who formerly possessed them separately. Do you under- 
stand that??? (HA-IV, 391) 


Egmont, who happened to pass by at this moment, succeeded in keeping a 
crowd from gathering thanks to his authority and because he understood how 
to get the citizens back to work. On the other hand, he presented himself in 
conversation with Alba as the protector of the unique and resilient identity 
and independence of his countrymen, as the following fierce rebuttal clearly 
shows: 


29 Here, as in many other passages, one sees the complexity of Goethe’s Egmont in its inter- 
woven time structure: On the one hand, the author alludes to the legendary moral sense 
of both the historical and contemporary inhabitants of the Southern Netherlands and, on 
the other hand, he interweaves into the tragedy the Móserian maxim that every citizen 
should know the history and laws of his country: EFLER, Der Einfluß Justus Mósers auf das 
poetische Werk Goethes, e.g. p. 86. 
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Man tue, was man will; ich habe auf deine Frage [viz. wie man die 
Niederlande wieder befriedigen kann, wobei Alba rücksichtslos vor- 
gehen wollte und Egmont für Nachsicht pládierte; R.C.R.] geantwortet 
und wiederhole: Es geht nicht! Es kann nicht gehen! Ich kenne meine 
Landsleute. Es sind Manner, wert, Gottes Boden zu betreten; ein jeder 
rund für sich, ein kleiner König, fest, rührig, fähig, treu, an alten Sitten 
hangend. Schwer ist's, ihr Zutrauen zu verdienen; leicht, zu erhalten. 
Starr und fest! Zu drücken sind sie; nicht zu unterdrücken [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.]. (HA-IV, 430) 


Letthem do what they like, however; I have replied to your questions [viz. 
how one can placate the Netherlands again; where Alba wanted to pro- 
ceed recklessly, Egmont pleaded for forbearance R.C.R.] and I repeat, the 
measures you propose will never succeed! They cannot succeed! I know 
my countrymen. They are men worthy to tread God's earth; each com- 
plete in himself, a little king, steadfast, active, capable, loyal, attached to 
ancient customs. It may be difficult to win their confidence, but it is easy 
to retain it. Firm and unbending! They may be crushed, but not subdued 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (HA-IV, 430) 


This passage, as well as its overall tectonic structure, gives credence to the as- 
sertion that the epoch-typical contrast between despotism and freedom was 
the driving force behind this tragedy. Indeed, this would seem to be all the 
more true given that Goethe himself stated in Dichtung und Wahrheit that 
“(Ohe design of Egmont was to show that the most firmly established insti- 
tutions cannot maintain themselves against a powerful and shrewdly calcu- 
lating despotism.” (HA-x, 170) The play itself also spoke volumes. Already in 
the first scene, the citizens of Brussels express their suspicions about the true 
intentions of the royal religious policy and do not hide their self-confidence: 
“The Inquisition won't do here. We are not made like the Spaniards, to let our 
consciences be tyrannized over.’ (HA-IV, 375) And, as if on the cusp of a vol- 
canic eruption, the female regent is overwrought with fear: fear of a revolt, of 
Egmont's new claims on the lost Duchy of Guelders;?? of Orange's cunning, 


30 _ See: “Noch trägt er den Namen Egmont. ‘Graf Egmont’ freut ihn sich nennen zu hören; als 
wollte er nicht vergessen, daß seine Vorfahren Besitzer von Geldern waren. Warum nennt 
er sich nicht Prinz von Gaure, wie es ihm zukommt? Will er erloschne Rechte wieder 
geltend machen?” (HA-IV, 381) For the succession dispute over the Duchy of Geldern, see 
Chapter 16 in the historiographical part of this book. The Geldern episode also appears 
in Schiller: "Nicht minder edlen Stammes war (...) Lamoral (...), ein Abkómmling der 
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of "gatherings, banquets and feasts” in Egmont's house - in short, with fear of 
Dutch eccentricity and defiance. (HA-IV, 377-383) Because of the same polar 
tension, we learn that the Spaniards are "preparing for the people, on whom 
they (were) about to trample, a terrible spectacle, in order to crush for ever, by 
a violent blow, each heart that yet pants for freedom.” (HA-IV, 441) Still, the con- 
cluding scene — despite the occupation of the stage by Spanish halberdiers — 
culminated in a triumph of freedom. (HA-IV, 453-454) There was hardly better 
material for illustrating the eternal dichotomy than the historical Egmont and 
the Dutch resistance. 

The publication of the trial records of the counts Egmont and Hoorne was 
another final factor that publicly revealed Egmont's innocence, and thus dam- 
aged the collective perception of Spanish and further promoted Egmont’s 
posthumous fame. Still, they probably were not conceived as an attempt to 
posthumously rehabilitate the Count, as suggested, on the one hand, by the 
publication history and, on the other, by the tone of this legal source. 

The trial records, namely, were not published in 1729 as a separate title, but 
as a supplement to Famiano Strada's successful account of the Eighty Years' 
War, specifically so that interested readers could learn more about the details 
of the executions.?! The publisher obviously expected to have some success 
with the first edition of the case history, for he already announced at the end 


Herzoge von Geldern, deren kriegerischer Mut die Waffen des Hauses Ostreich ermüdet 
hatte.” and "Egmonts Abkunft von den geldrischen Herzogen machte ihn zu einem an- 
gebornen Feinde des spanischen Hauses, und die höchste Gewalt schien in den Händen 
eines Mannes gefährlich, dem es einfallen konnte, die Unterdrückung seines Ahnherrn 
an dem Sohne des Unterdrückers zu rächen.’ and "Sein Geschlecht (...) schrieb sich von 
den Herzogen von Geldern her, die ihre Unabhàngigkeit lange Zeit hartnáckig gegen das 
burgundische und ósterreichische Haus behauptet, endlich aber der Übermacht Karls v. 
hatten unterliegen müssen." (DKV-VI, 115 and 118 and 383) Lamoral von Egmont inherited 
the princely title von Gaure through his mother, Francoise von Luxemburg: DE TROEYER, 
Lamoraal van Egmont, p. 12. 

31 See footnote 18 in the concluding remarks of the historiographical parts. According to 
Baron de Reiffenberg, who had acquired numerous Belgian source editions in the 19th 
century, the supplement in question was actually published by the Brussels publishing 
house Foppens, even though it appeared under the name of the Amsterdam publisher 
Michiels: DE REIFFENBERG (ed.), Interrogatoires du Comte d' Egmont, publiées d' aprés les 
documents qui se trouvent à la bibliothéque Royale de La Haye, Brussels 1843, p. i. There is, 
in fact, evidence that it appeared with the French-language Strada edition published by 
Foppens in 1706, as the publisher Michiels had never published an edition of the Italian 
historian. The complementary status of the volumes is also somewhat confusing, for 
though it served to supplement the previous historical accounts — both from Strada and 
other historians — it is made no substantive references to Strada's work. It is conceivable 
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of the preface additional, newly discovered documents on the case of Egmont 
and Hoorne. Indeed, a second edition followed in 1753, which appeared under 
different title, but otherwise showed no differences.32 

Since the supplement did not intend to provide an historical account, but 
was merely *un simple recit des procedures & des pieces qui ont servies aux 
proces des deux Comtes,” it was difficult to discern the editor's political point 
of view.33 The historical introduction that was printed in advance of the source 
edition also hardly contained any evidence of partisanship. It was limited to a 
brief and factual description of the events, and although the insurgent masses 
were admonished, neither the Dutch people nor the Counts were explicitly 
assigned any guilt. Nonetheless, given that the entire proceedings, which were 
characterized by arbitrary justice, were not further scrutinized, one may con- 
clude that the author had a more or less pro-Spanish attitude.?^ 

This bias was also apparent in the section on the execution. The editor had 
inserted an account of the beheading in his supplementary volume based on 
the Ypres eyewitness account, conveying the image of a contrite, humble and 
pious Egmont. Despite the overwhelming impression that the Count had re- 
turned to the bosom of the Mother Church, the editor also could not suppress 
a certain amount of sympathy for the tragic fate of the two companions. In 
ces tristes executions,” 


»« 


concluding, he remarked on “ces illustres infortunez, 
"cette triste journée" and “le malheureux Comte d’Egmont.”?® ("these illustrious 


that the name of the widely read Roman Jesuit was meant to serve as an enticement to 
readers. 

32 “Si elles [viz. les Pièces; R.C.R.] ont le bonheur de plaire, on en donnera plusieurs autres, 
qu'on a decouvertes, qui n’ éclairciront pas moins |’ Histoire des Troubles des Pais-Bas, 
que celles que l'on donne presentement." Quoted from: Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres 
civiles de Flandre, vol. 1, Preface p. vj. On the second edition: Procés criminels des comtes 
d'Egmont, du prince de Horne et autres seigneurs flamands faits par le duc dAlbe, de l'ordre 
de Philippe II, roi d'Espagne, Amsterdam 1753. 

33 Quoted from: Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres civiles de Flandre, vol. 1, p. 266. 

34 “Le Roi ne fut pas plütót parti des Pais-Bas, que les Peuples commencerent à faire des 
cabales, & à se rebeller ensuite, pillant les Eglises, brisant les Images & commettant plu- 
sieurs autres insolences contre les Religieux & les Personnes Ecclesiastiques, que contre 
leur popre Souverain.” Quoted from: Supplement a l'Histoire des guerres civiles de Flandre, 
vol. 1, pp. 4-5. The following remark, for example, suggests a fairly pro-Spanish orienta- 
tion: “Philippe II (...) resolut de punir avec la dernière rigueur les peuples des Pais-bas & 
d'y envoyer (...) Duc d'Albe avec une puissante armée pour les mettre à la raison.” Quoted 
from: Ibid., vol. 1, p. 6. 

35 For the inserted Ypres eyewitness account and the quotes: Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 258-266 and 
265-266. 
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unfortunates" "these sad executions’, “this sad day” and “the unfortunate 
Count of Egmont”) (transl. R.C.R.) 

For the mythogenetic process, however, the reception of the court records 
was more important than its content. Paradoxically, even though the case 
history’s publication was not designed to rehabilitate the Count, it added 
nonetheless to his posthumous fame. As already indicated earlier in the his- 
toriographical part of this book, its publication was by no means ignored. 
Whereas Jan Wagenaar and Friedrich Schiller consulted the source edition for 
historiographical purposes, it inspired the anonymous author of the Dessau 
essay to compose his entirely glorified Egmont portrait. The first sentence of 
his account reads as follows: 


Eine alte Handschrift, oder vielmehr ein Actenstück aus dem Procef$, den 
man dem Grafen von Egmond machte, ehe man ihn hinrichtete, darin- 
nen die eigentlichen Anklagepuncte deutlicher und ausführlicher ange- 
geben waren, als sie bisher schienen bekannt gewesen zu seyn, hat mich 
bewogen, das Andenken einer Geschichte zu erneuern, und sie bestimm- 
ter motivirt dem Publikum zu geben, als ich sie bisher in den gewóhnli- 
chen Geschichtsbüchern gefunden hatte (...). 


An old manuscript, or rather a record from the trial that was brought 
against the Count of Egmont before his execution, in which the actual 
charges are clearly and more extensively laid out than previously known, 
has moved me to update the memory of a history and to submit it to the 
public with greater specificity than I have discovered heretofore in the 
usual history books (...). (transl. C.W.R.) 


After quoting the beginning of the indictment, the author momentarily set 
aside the trial record and proceeded to lose himself in a lionizing description 
of the Count. The court record was mentioned again only at the end of the 
essay, though the citation merely served to rebut the entire judicial process. 
The author completely dismissed the trial, claiming that: 


(...) wer nur einigermaßen Egmond aus der Geschichte der damaligen 
Zeit kennt, wer aus allen seinen Handlungen seine Treue und Gehorsam 
gegen den König und seine nur allzugroße Abneigung vor allen gewalt- 
samen Maasregeln (...) aus jeder seiner Handlungen hervorleuchten 
siehet, der braucht gar nicht seine áusserst naive und nachdrückliche 
Beantwortung seiner Anklage zu lesen, um zu fühlen, daf$ blos niedrige 
Rache und wütende Eifersucht den Mann schuldig sprechen konnten, 
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den die wärmste Zuneigung und die vollkommenste Hochachtung einer 
Seele, wie Philips [sic] war, selbst da sie in einem Kónig wohnte, nicht für 
die treuen Dienste und für die Anhänglichkeit zu belohnen vermochte, 
die Egmond seinem Könige bewiesen hatte. 


(...) whoever is at all familiar with Egmont from this period in history, 
whoever sees his loyalty and obedience to the king in all of his actions 
and recognizes his all-too-great dislike for violent oppression, does not 
need to read his extremely naive and emphatic response to his indict- 
ment to sense that merely base vengeance and fierce jealousy could have 
found the man guilty; for despite receiving the warmest affection and 
highest respect from a spirit like Philip’s, a spirit that resided as it did in 
a king, even this was not enough to earn Egmont a reward for the faithful 
service and devotion that he had shown to his monarch. (transl. C.W.R.) 


For the author of the Dessau essay, the facts of the case were clear: “Egmont 


was doomed even before he was indicted." The decisive factor was Alba's envy 


and vindictiveness, which, as suggested by the fact that the “Iron Duke" finally 


took the blank form of Egmont’s death sentence with him from Spain, even 


outweighed the well-disposed attitude of his sovereign.?6 Thus, there was no 


question about the Count's innocence. Its logical obverse, furthermore, was 


not exhausted in the stereotype of Spanish treachery, which only stressed even 


more their sneaky and insidious bearing. It was precisely this image of the sin- 


ister and scheming Spanish ruler that corresponded with the notion of an up- 


right and carefree Egmont. 


36 


On this point and for all the quotes: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, pp. 101— 
102, 122. The Southern Dutch statesman De Neny also promoted the idea of the Count's 
solitary “juridical” path, writing: “Il [viz. Alba; R.C.R.] signala le commencement de son 
gouvernement par l'établissement d'un conseil destiné à prendre connoissance des trou- 
bles; mais ce conseil n'étoit que consultatif. Le duc d'Albe jugeoit seul, & les arréts étoient 
portés en son nom seul" Quoted from: DE NENY, Mémoires historiques et politiques, p. 33. 


CHAPTER 23 


Egmont, the Man of Integrity, or: Praise for an 
Honest and Undisguised Man 


The sources underlying this chapter again repeatedly refer to the false nature 
as something specifically Spanish, whereas the quality of honesty is char- 
acteristic of Egmont. Nevertheless, these characterizations did not serve as 
psychological evidence for upholding a friend-enemy distinction. This alone 
emerges from the fact that all the sources in which William of Orange is even 
mentioned viewed him as one of the greatest "practicers of dissimulation.”! 
Although the distinction between the two natures became most apparent in 
light of the North-South cultural gradient and thus gave greater credence to 
the leyenda negra, it was not primarily intended as an ideological juxtaposi- 
tion. The frequent descriptions of individual natures served rather as a "char- 
acter phenomenology,’ which tried to explore the relationship between the 
state of the soul and a person's outward behavior. Do facial expressions and 
gestures offer a true impression of a person's internal state or do they rather 
form a distorting mirror of the soul? This was the primary question that led the 
various authors to focus their attention in all their accounts on the “brow and 
gate" ("Stirn und Gang") of the protagonists of their historical material. 

At the same time, the authors all present an Egmont who did not exhibit 
the slightest difference between inside and outside. (It will be noted that the 
extensive quotes referred to in the beginning of the previous chapter specifi- 
cally illustrate the argumentation developed here.) This is most clearly shown 
in Schiller's incisive characterization: *His liberal soul shone forth on his open 
brow; his frank-heartedness managed his secrets no better than his benevo- 
lence did his estate, and a thought was no sooner his than it was the property 
of all.” In Goethe's tragedy, the Egmont figure was also perceived as an open 


1 See for instance: "Der Prinz von Oranien, der überhaupt der gróste kopf und der feinste 
Politikus seiner Zeit war (...).” Quoted from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 115; 
and in Schiller e.g.: “Die stille Ruhe eines immer gleichen Gesichts verbarg eine gescháftig 
feurige Seele, die auch die Hülle, hinter welcher sie schuf, nicht bewegte, und der List und der 
Liebe gleich unbetretbar war.“ (DKV-VI, 112). For the portrait of Orange in Goethe’s Egmont, 
the following statement from the regent is exemplary: “Oranien sinnt nichts Gutes, seine 
Gedanken reichen in die Ferne, er ist heimlich, scheint alles anzunehmen, widerspricht nie, 
und in tiefster Ehrfurcht, mit größter Vorsicht tut er, was ihm beliebt." (HA-rv, 381) 
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book, “(...) because joyousness, open-heartedness, and good-nature, speak in 
his eyes” (HA-IV, 372), as one who “has never assumed the least disguise" (HA- 
IV, 381) This last statement was a typical example of Goethe's individual use 
of language, in which "semblance" (Schein) still had the original meaning of 
“radiance” and “appearance.” It follows, then, that Egmont did not eschew his 
“radiance,” his “charisma” - in short, that he did not disguise himself? 
Although it paid less attention to the physiognomic symptoms, the char- 
acterization of Egmont in the Dessau essay also shows that the Count was “as 
an honest man unfamiliar with the intricacies of politics and the ways of the 
Spanish court” and incapable “of detecting black malice anywhere.” The same 
image of the single-minded and naively self-confident Egmont, who had no 
ulterior motives in going his own way, was depicted in the Eloge du Comte 
d'Egmont: This hero “(...) incapable de crainte, incapable de fuir, n'ayant ja- 
mais eu d'autre conduite que celle que lui avoient dictée l'honneur & la vertu" 
(“unable to fear and to flee, who had never had any other imperative for his 
conduct than honor and virtue), supposedly still distinguished himself in this 
last letter to Philip 11 through his "conscience intacte & pure,” (“unbroken and 
pure mind") as he enumerated his merits for the Spanish king "sans ostenta- 
tion, sans aigreur"? (“without pretention, without bitterness”) (transl. R.C.R.). 


2 On this matter, see Erich Trunz' commentary on Goethe's Egmont: HA-IV, 648. 

3 Cited from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, pp. uo and 119; and Éloge du Comte 
d'Egmont, pp. 12 and 13. The private scholar Otto von E(berstein) spoke of the "guten Graf" 
and at the same time of "Graf Egmont (…), der mit seinen guten Niederländern (...),” (16-17). 
At the beginning of his book, he contrasted Philip 11 with the “Dutchman” as follows: “(...) 
die rauhen Sitten und der mürrische despotische Charakter dieses Fürsten (konnten) sich 
schlechterdings nicht mit der unbefangenen zwanglosen Seele des Batavers [my emphasis, 
R.C.R.] vertragen." Quoted from: E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (...), 
pp. 17-18 and 1. Here, I would like to extend my gratitude to Thomas Gijswijt, who arranged 
to have this book copied for me after I finally discovered it at the uB Heidelberg following a 
four-year search. I had great expectations for this book — which appeared to have been miss- 
ing or even unpublished - in part because of the publication date and the subtitle “nebst 
der Biographie merkwürdiger Manner, die sich als Helden (...) um ihr Vaterland verdient 
gemacht haben.” A critical review of the work in the journal Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, 
however, was clear proof that this book must have been published. For more on this work, 
see: ANONYME Rezension von von Ebersteins “Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (...)" & 
von Hammerdörfers “Holländische Denkwürdigkeiten (...)." in: Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, 
8 (Berlin / Szczecin 1788), pp. 637—640. My thanks go above all to Ms. Heidrun Oltmanns at 
the Landschaftsbibliothek Aurich, who drew my attention to the cataloging of this work by 
the ug Heidelberg. Unfortunately, this source did not prove very fertile in relation to the pres- 
ent study. 
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The complete harmony demonstrated here between outward expres- 
sion and inner conscience presupposed endogenous motives for action. The 
Count's conduct, in other words, was primarily of its own accord and did not 
involve any kind of reckoning of the external circumstances. The Goethean 
Egmont articulated the inner confidence required for such a mode of existence 
with the image of the sleepwalker: "What if I were a somnambulist, and trod 
the giddy summit of a lofty house; were it the part of friendship to call me by 
my name, to warn me of my danger, to waken, to kill me? Let each choose his 
own path, and provide for his own safety.”* (HA-IV, 399) 

The other Egmont treatments, however, also described an imperturbable 
count who, up until to the final hour of his life, acted on his own initiative. 
If we are to believe the Dessau and Brussels depictions, Count Egmont never 
entertained even the slightest doubt.5 On the other hand, the Geschichte des 
Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande did not present a steady personality, but 
rather a picture of a count who was contradictory. For instance, it is noted at 
the end of the detailed portrait that "even the worst experience of Spanish per- 
jury could not destroy this confidence from his soul, that even hope was his last 
feeling on the scaffold". (DKV-VI, 17) By contrast, more nuanced assessments 
are provided in later passages of Schiller's historical exposé that hint at some 
suspicion and hidden motives in Count Egmont's behavior. (DKV-VI, 356-357) 
Unlike the idealized Egmont of the introductory portrait, this assessment devi- 
ated from other presentations by more closely approximating the historical 
Egmont rather than the figure of Egmont that embodied an anthropological 
ideal. Did Schiller’s nuanced understanding of the Count come about after 
the initial excitement caused by Goethe's Egmont tragedy had subsided? Was 


4 The following statement from Egmont, made at the moment his secretary informed him that 
unpleasant news had just arrived, clearly articulates his independence from his social set- 
ting: “Da ist gut, dafs wir die Freude zu Hause haben und sie nicht von auswárts zu erwarten 
brauchen” (HA-IV, 396) 

5 The Dessau essay, for instance relates that although Philip 11's true intentions for the Dutch 
nobility gradually became known, “verklärte (Egmont) sich (...) determiniert, daß er dem 
Kónig jederzeit unverbrüchlich treu und seinen Befehlen gehorsam seyn werde, weil ihm 
immer seine Gutherzigkeit überredete, daß sein edles Betragen über die feindseligen 
Gesinnungen des Königs triumphiren, und ihm sein Wohlwollen gewinnen sollte (...)." 

Quoted from: ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 117; and in reference to the eulo- 

gy et al.: "Ce decret fatal (...) ne porte point atteinte à l'ame fiere & courageuse du vertueux 

d'Egmont. Il regarde d'un oeil calme & serein le funeste couteau que le fanatisme aiguise 
pour l'immoler à sa vengeance; toujours ferme, toujours vertueux, frappé par la main meur- 
triere de l'adversité, sa constance n'en est point ébranlée" Quoted from: Éloge du Comte 

d'Egmont, p. 13. 
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perhaps only the introductory biographical portrait of the Count influenced by 
his reading of Goethe's Egmont? 

Before presenting the contours of this idealistic image of man and its con- 
nection to the Egmont cult around 1787, it is necessary to briefly consider the 
characterization of the opposite pole - the “disguised” person. If, according 
to the available sources, the carefree and honest Egmont stood out because of 
his decisive action, then the sinister and cunning personality type was char- 
acterized mutatis mutandis by his dissimulation. His behavior, the respective 
accounts agreed, was guided by the meticulous and hidden calculation of 
external circumstances and therefore governed by concern and forethought. 
Because of their exogenous motives, cunning individuals according to this 
reading often kept an eye on others, like Egmont, who were blessed with “open- 
ness" and a "cheerful heart” ("glücklichem Blut”).® Insofar as calculation (i.e. 
the rational anticipation of external circumstances) was the guiding principle 
of the cunning personality type, the related individual's behavior, according 
to the available sources, was influenced by certain states of mind that belie 
confident action, such as fear, suspicion, envy, resentment, and ambition." This 
characterization, in turn, resulted in an entirely unique use of metaphors to 
describe more sinister personality types. 

This imagery offered a rather uncanny spectrum, especially with respect 
to Alba. He was described as a “hollow-eyed Toledan with a brazen brow and 
a deep fiery glance" and a *yellow-brown, bilious black complexion." (HA-1v, 
409) He was also compared, among other things, to a "venerable tower with- 
out a portal" and a "long-footed, narrow-bodied" spider that “does not get fat 
from gorging itself" (HA-IV, 420-421) Alba could hardly have shown his small- 
mindedness any better to the entire world than when he "fraudulently raised 
his victory sign." (HA-IV, 447) Where did this sudden obvious aversion to the 
sinister machinations of the fox-like nature come from, considering that it was 
more or less considered a political model for 100 years? How did this obsessive 


6 The secretary Machiavell thus characterized Count Egmont in dialog with his sovereign 
Margaret of Parma as follows: "Ich bitte Euch, legt seine Offenheit, sein glückliches Blut, das 
alles Wichtige leicht behandelt, nicht zu gefährlich aus.” (HA-1v, 382) The regent had namely 
remarked earlier on the Count: "Sein Gewissen hat einen gefalligen Spiegel. Sein Betragen ist 
oft beleidigend. Er sieht oft aus, als wenn er in der völligen Überzeugung lebe, er sei Herr und 
wolle es uns nur aus Gefälligkeit nicht fühlen lassen, wolle uns so gerade nicht zum Lande 
hinausjagen; es werde sich schon geben.” (HA-IV, 382) 

7 It is not necessary to mention all the passages where these motives are highlighted in the 
sources underlying this chapter, especially since they already appear to a large extent in the 
detailed quotes at the beginning of the preceding paragraph. 
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“brow viewing" become the norm? Just what did one hope to achieve by read- 
ing faces?8 

Nothing less than immediate insight into a person's heart! As the following 
remark from Schiller about Philip 11 shows, life — both private and political — 
swells out of the heart: "Before we see him act, we need to take a peek into his 
soul and look here for a key to his political life” (DKV-VI, 94) The psychological 
portraits of the protagonists that Schiller interspersed throughout his account 
of the Eighty Years' War are also to be interpreted in this context. The depic- 
tion of different natures expressed an enlightened historical consciousness: In 
highlighting the great figures from history, an explanatory framework was pro- 
duced that made it possible to infer the personal motives of historical action. 
On the other hand, the character portrait served as a snapshot that allowed the 
reader to recognize "in an extreme historical case the universally human and 
the humanity in the great individual" Thus, the portraits had both a didactic 
anda stylistic function, for they could present the protagonists as prototypes of 
the temperament of a people (e.g. Egmont as the embodiment of the "cheerful 
wantonness" of the Dutch people).? 

The contemporary shift to the heart, however, was not confined to psy- 
chological interpretation, but was rather also embedded in a comprehen- 
sive anthropological vision.!? This increasingly pervasive idea of a “new kind 
of human being” was marked by the desire to postulate naive (i.e. primitive; 


8 According to Baron von E(berstein), Alba was: “(...) geizig, rachsiichtig, blutgierig, stolz, 
wild und unbiegsam; ein ganz sinnlicher Catholik! Lauter Eigenschaften, in denen Philipp 
sein Ebenbild sah, und die den Herzog seines Zurtrauens wiirdig machten." Quoted from: 
E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande (…), p. 10. On the period's obses- 
sion with black bile: H.J. SCHiNGs, Melancholie und Aufklärung: Melancholiker und ihre 
Kritiker in Erfahrungsseelenkunde und Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart 1977. 

9 Quote and other information from: E. OSTERKAMP, Die Seele des historischen Subjekts. 
Historische Portrütkunst in Schillers Geschichte des Abfalls der Vereinigten Niederlande von 
der Spanischen Regierung, in: DANN, Schiller als Historiker, pp. 157-179, esp. p. 161. On 
the concept of personalizing history in Enlightenment historiography, see: U. MUHLACK, 
Geschichtswissenschaft im Humanismus und in der Aufklärung. Die Vorgeschichte des 
Historismus, Munich 1991, pp. 294-297. 

10 The depiction of the elements “dissimulation” and “honesty” and the general role played 
by the new anthropological ideal is mainly based on Geitner's informative study: Die 
Sprache der Verstellung, esp. pp. 1-50. In the following, the term "anthropology" also refers 
to "die über den Menschen (...) gemachten aufklárerischen Aussagen, die in der Regel auf 
eine ihm zugeschriebene ‘Natur’ (jenseits der Erbsündigkeit) gestützt sind und — weder 
eigentlich metaphysisch noch naturwissenschaftlich-empirisch — zum Fundament einer 
Konzeption ethisch-gesellschaftlichen Lebens werden." Quoted from: Ibid., p. 36, foot- 
note 77. 
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directly emanating from the heart), ways of expression and interpretation, or 
at least to assume their basic possibility. Communicative transparency should 
be made possible through a complete opening up of the heart. The open heart 
was a necessary precondition for the insight-outside analogy. In other words: 
The brow, as an imprint of the soul, presupposes a transparent interior, where- 
as a genuine expression on the brow offers direct insight into one's “heart and 
kidneys." In short, it is a transparent litmus test.!? 

The concern here, of course, was simply with a new application for discov- 
ering the interior, for cardiognosis had already been a standard practice for 
some time.! It had long been considered a proven power instrument and was 
regularly touted in the political treatise literature of the 16th and 17th century 
as an absolute condition for survival in courtly and political relations. Courtly 
life, after all, could be boiled down to the exercise of caution and vigilance. It 
was important to know what motivated others, what was behind the guise of 
what they did and what they did not do, yet without revealing this knowledge 
or disclosing what was in one's own heart. Dissimulation, however, is not al- 
ways the best practice, for sometimes a dose of candor can be especially use- 
ful for unmasking a rival or even concealing one's own intentions. Through a 
systematic teaching of rhetoric, this doctrine in suspicion, dissimulation, and 
prudentia became the code of conduct in courtly circles and, in its final phase, 
had even taken root in “common life.” 

A reversal ofthis trend could already be detected in the early Enlightenment, 
when false, feigned sincerity came into disrepute. However, it would be some 
time before one could ever do away entirely with dissimulation as a behav- 
ioral imperative. When the art of dissimulation came under attack in the 1720s, 
the elite schools were not spared, for rhetorical training and practice also fell 


11 “Heart and kidneys’, as expressed in the German proverb "jemanden/etwas auf Herz und 
Nieren prüfen" [to judge sth/so meticulously] relate to the human interior. See Psalm 7, 10 

12 Prognostic-forensic physiognomy was the upshot of this concept. For an example, see: 
P. BECKER, Physiognomie des Bösen. Cesare Lombrosos Bemühungen um eine präventive 
Entzifferung des Kriminellen, in: C. SCHMOLDERS (ed.), Der exzentrische Blick. Gespräch 
über Physiognomik, Berlin 1996, pp. 163-186. 

13 In his De humana physiognomonia (1586), the Naples scholar Giambattista della Porta 
was the first to present a systematic and critical synopsis of the available physiognomic 
diagnoses. For an introductory scholarly look at this topic, see: M. PORTER, Windows of 
the soul. Physiognomy in European culture 1470-1780, Oxford 2005. 

14 See: GEITNER, Die Sprache der Verstellung, pp. 13-15, 27-28, 51-80. Luhmann con- 
ceived of this radical change as a movement “von außen nach innen? LUHMANN, 
Gesellschaftsstruktur und Semantik, vol. 1, p. 93. 
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under the line of fire. Since rhetoric was only concerned with the goal of creat- 
ing an appearance and, moreover, methodically trained students in deception 
as an educational tool for the political establishment — in a word, because it 
represented the institutionalization as such of dissimulation - it was made a 
target for the attack of the proponents of a “new kind of human being.” 

This avant-garde took aim at this rival image of man by turning its oppo- 
nents' weapons against it. Cardiognosis thus became the focal point of the 
new anthropology based on trust and openness. Instead of hiding inner senti- 
ments with a manipulative rhetoric to create the impression of invulnerabil- 
ity, the new model stressed the immediacy of the language of the heart. What 
is more, because the new model rested on the belief in the naive identity of 
consciousness and communication, locution and immediate expressivity were 
considered ideals that should be brought back into favor. With the emphasis 
on the (re-) production of primitive communication - i.e. a communication 
that transcended any kind of snobbishness, decorum, or artificiality — the new 
anthropological vision was simultaneously a factor in and an indicator of the 
gradual leveling of the relations between the classes. The effort made to me- 
thodically realize this vision in the real world, rather than to merely spread it 
as an intellectual ideal, hinted at a "Sattelzeit" (saddle period) phenomenon. 
Rousseau's oeuvre and personal biography, but also the programmatic title of 
the political novel Der redliche Mann am Hofe (1740), offer evidence of this. 
The titles of the so-called moral weeklies — a kind of enlightened devotional 
literature — like Der Biedermann (!), Der Redliche (!), Der [sic!] Chamäleon, Der 
Mann ohne Vorurtheil, Der Vertraute, Der Rechtschaffene — also speak volumes. 

The new program's concept of virtue and truth, which was a composite 
of diagnostic descriptions of reality and utopian designs, also showed mod- 
ern traits. Its principle of the natural, innate virtue of man largely drew on 
the moral-sense philosophy of Shaftesbury. It was necessary to return the 
individual educated in dissimulation to his original nature and purpose - to 
that "honest, openhearted, quasi-natural neighbor-loving essence, which can 


15 Ibid., pp. 1-9, 30-50, 209-237. On the problematic of (overcoming) dissimulation in 
Rousseau's life and work: J. STAROBINSKI, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. La transparence 
et l'obstacle, suivi de sept essais sur Rousseau, Paris 1971. On the genre of moral week- 
lies: W. MARTENS, Die Botschaft der Tugend. Die Aufklärung im Spiegel der deutschen 
Moralischen Wochenschriften, Stuttgart 1971. The author of the referenced novel was 
Johann Michael von Loen (1694-1776), an affluent jurist who was also a friend and rela- 
tive of Goethe's father: voN WILPERT, Goethe-Lexikon, p. 641. 
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hardly be disassociated from his natural properties" (transl. C.W.R.)!6 These 
kinds of beliefs undermined in the long run the corporative state based on 
inherent distinctions and emphasized in its place characteristics such as phi- 
lanthropy, familiarity and affability. It was no coincidence that the quality of 
joviality still suspected and proscribed in the prudentia literature distinguished 
at once the Egmont of the 18th century.!” 

As with virtue, the new school of thought also considered truth to be an 
instinctive, natural matter that could serve to level differences. In stark con- 
trast to the era of institutionalized suspicion, in which scheming and calcu- 
lation were recommended to provide the security of a pretended truth, the 
true in the new anthropological model was unmediated self-presentation. It 
was something from the heart, something naive.!? It was precisely because of 
this instinctive concept of truth based on sincerity that Machiavell, the sec- 
retary of the regent Margaret of Parma,!? could say the following in Goethe's 
Egmont's tragedy about the Count: "Perhaps he had spoken more truthfully 
than prudently or piously.” (transl. C.W.R.) Here, the secretary is responding 
to the regent's complaint about Egmont's overly dismissive comments regard- 
ing the iconoclasm in his own province. It is easy to identify in the various 
Egmont treatments around 1787 the other elements that were treated, such as 
the importance of kindness and selflessness (as opposed to the rhetorical rule 
of thumb of self-preservation), behavior that is affable and consistent with 
one's internal nature, and the face as a mirror of the soul. 

Nonetheless, not only did the sources themselves have points of contact 
to the new notion of man as undisguised, honest, noble, peaceable and natu- 


16 Forthe quote and other information, see: GEITNER, Die Sprache der Verstellung, pp. 37 and 
44-45. For a discussion of the development of this human ideal from Hobbes to Rousseau, 
see: G. Buck, Selbsterhaltung und Historizität, in: H. EBELING (ed.), Subjektivität und 
Selbsterhaltung. Beitráge zur Diagnose der Moderne, Frankfurt am Main 1976, pp. 208-303, 
esp. pp. 249-276. 

17  Onthe affable Egmont see e.g.: DKV-VI, incl. 116, 387; HA-1v, incl. 372-373, 386-387, 394- 
395; and Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 15. 

18 See: U. GEITNER, Die “Beredsamkeit des Leibes." Zur Unterscheidung von Bewußtsein und 
Kommunikation im 18. Jahrhundert, in: Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert 14 (1990) no. 2, pp. 181- 
195, esp. pp. 181-183; and Geitner, Die Sprache der Verstellung, pp. 49-50. 

19 To be sure, according to Famiano Strada, the regent had a secretary named Macchiavello 
[sic] in her service, but the Goethean figure Machiavell also naturally evoked at this time 
the political philosophy of the Florentine thinker, as well as its (already briefly discussed) 
reception in German intellectual circles in the 18th century. See: STRADA, Della guerra 
di Fiandra, vol. 1, pp. 295, 297-298; H. CLAIRMONT, Die Figur des Machiavell in Goethes 
Egmont, in: Poetica 15 (1983), pp. 289-313. 
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rally fraternal, but so did their respective developmental contexts. In Goethe's 
and Schiller's work, the discrepancy between being and appearance (Sein und 
Schein) was articulated above all in the detailed representation of the nega- 
tive ideal. With his instinctual opacity and sixth sense, the Marquis Posa in 
Don Carlos could almost serve as a counterpoint to Egmont, whereas the play 
Torquato Tasso, which was written largely at the same time, also addressed the 
problem of the socially codified life at court and especially the veiling, “deper- 
sonalizing" role of language and behavioral norms.?? The antipathy that was 
felt about the depraved courtly world can be seen, for example, in the engage- 
ment of both poets with the sensational Affair of the Diamond Necklace. Both 
Schiller's Geisterseher (1789) as well as Goethe's unfinished opera outline Die 
Mystifizierten and the comedy Groß-Cophta (1791) that resulted from it (the 
origin of each coincided with the production of Egmont) were influenced by 
the contemporary fascination with the exploration of the heart, albeit from a 
different perspective.?! Repeatedly, the thematic focus centered on the field 
of tension between deception and unmasking, appearance and transparency 
(and this contrast remained a leitmotif, as shown, for example, in Schiller's 
aesthetics and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister novels).?? 

Last but not least, the reception of the Egmont play showed that the de- 
piction of the protagonist as a kindhearted, noble, and genuine person 
was not only the narrative's quintessential feature for some readers, but it was 
also the basis of the actual fascinosum of the Egmont figure. After all, it was 


20 Peter Stein first pointed to this central aspect in his controversial staging in Bremen (pre- 
miere: March 30, 1969): W. HINDERER, Torquato Tasso, in: IDEM (ed.), Goethes Dramen, 
Stuttgart 1992, pp. 199-257, esp. pp. 201-202. For a critical interpretation that centers on 
the court, see: D. BORCHMEYER, Hófische Gesellschaft und franzósische Revolution bei 
Goethe, pp. 60-102. On the interpretation of the play Don Carlos: P.A. ALT, Schiller vol. 1, 
PP. 442-457. On the same aspect: K. BEYER, Staatsräson und Moralität. Die Prinzipien 
höfischen Lebens im Don Carlos, in: AURNHAMMER, Schiller und die höfische Welt, 
PP. 359-377. 

21 The contemporary literary currents of Sturm und Drang and Empfindsamkeit swelled with 
the semantics of the heart and the spirit. See e.g. Stolberg's Über die Fülle des Herzens 
(1777) and Goethe's Werther. 

22 On the Geisterseher and Groß-Cophta, see: P.A. ALT, Schiller vol. 1, pp. 578-585; and VON 
WILPERT, Goethe-Lexikon, pp. 427, 440, 737. On Goethe's and Schiller's criticism of the 
court in general, see: D. BORCHMEYER, Hófische Gesellschaft und franzósische Revolution 
bei Goethe; and H. KIESEL, ‘Bei Hof, bei Höll. Untersuchungen zur literarischen Hofkritik von 
Sebastian Brant bis Friedrich Schiller, Tübingen 1979, pp. 234-263; and D. BORCHMEYER, 
"Der ganze Mensch ist ein versiegelter Brief.” Schillers Kritik und Apologie der Hofkunst, in: 
AURNHAMMER, Schiller und die höfische Welt, pp. 460—475. 
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Schiller's friend Kórner who, soon after its publication at Easter, wrestled with 
Goethe's tragedy and in a letter to Schiller from May 14, 1788 offered the follow- 
ing comment: 


Auf Dein Urtheil über Egmont bin ich begierig. Ich habe mit Hubern 
einen Streit darüber. Er findet vieles matt und kalt. Mir scheint es aber 
gerade ein Vorzug des Stücks zu seyn, daf$ die Hauptcharaktere nicht 
durch conventionellen Heroismus, sondern durch Menschlichkeit inter- 
essiren, und daß das Begeisternde in dieser Menschlichkeit mit größter 
Wahrheit dargestellt ist. Man wird nicht durch Ideale emporgehoben, son- 
dern durch die Lebhaftigkeit der Täuschung ergriffen, die uns gleichsam 
bekannte Gestalten vor die Augen stellt. (NA-33/1, 187) 


I'm eager to hear your opinion about Egmont. I’m having a disagreement 
with Huber about it. He finds much of it dull and cold. In my view, what 
recommends this play is the precisely fact that the main characters do 
not interest us because of conventional heroism, but rather their hu- 
manity, and that what is inspiring in this humanity is portrayed with the 
greatest truth. One is not uplifted by ideals, but rather captivated by the 
vividness of the illusion that presents us, in essence, with familiar figures. 
(NA-33/1, 187; transl. C. W.R.) 


Just what the author's friend from Dresden exactly understood by humanity 
and why the hero seemed to him authentic and vivid was demonstrated a half 
year later in his reaction to Schiller's discussion of the play: 


Ueber Egmonts Liebe aber bin ich nicht mit Dir einverstanden. Du 
glaubst daf$ das Heroische seines Charackters dadurch verliert, und das 
geb' ich zu. Aber es fragt sich, ob dies ein Fehler ist. Muf$ es denn eben 
Bewunderung seyn, was der Held eines Trauerspiels einflófst? Unsre Liebe 
bleibt Egmont immer bey allen seinen Fehlern. Er ist ein Tom Jones im 
Trauerspiel | my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (NA-33/1, 246) 


I do not agree with you about the love of Egmont. You believe that the 
heroic quality of his character is sacrificed as a result of this, and I can see 
that. But the question is whether this is a mistake. Is it necessary that the 
hero evoke our admiration? Our love of Egmont remains despite all of his 
faults. He is a Tom Jones in a tragic play [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (NA-33/1, 
246; transl. C. W.R.) 
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With the reference to Tom Jones - who, as Henry Fielding aptly described the 
hero of his eponymous novel (1749), was “(...) one of the best natured fellows 
in the world, and not in the least inclined to be quarrelsome"?? - Körner places 
Egmont in the gallery of the bonhomme: the category influenced by contem- 
porary Rousseauism, in which the men were not entirely faultless, but by no 
means malicious, and their mistakes and weaknesses were in fact only addi- 
tional proof of their inner goodness.?* 

By and large, on the eve of the year of revolution, the Egmont substance was 
more conservative than subversive: Because he embodied inner freedom with 
his “head, the freest that any tyranny had ever severed from a torso.” (transl. 
C.W.R.) His death, therefore, was also of his own accord. Egmont's patriotism, 
according to this reading, stemmed entirely from his noble, caring nature, 
which - in contrast to Alba — was not duplicitous, but was clearly directed at 
securing the status quo. Egmont's selfless behavior made him a guardian, and 
guarantor par excellence, of the nature of his country and people. In the re- 
spective representations, the concern was primarily with his corporeal vouch- 
ing for the status quo, and less about the dedication of this body to a lofty 
goal. It was about his nature, about his type of existence, and not about what 
it accomplished. 

Whether the confusions of the French Revolution transformed the patron 
Egmont into a freedom fighter or a martyr of freedom because of what he “em- 
bodied" (rather than what he "believed"), or the Count also became attractive 
as a role model for the camp of “altruists,” are questions whose answers would 
require a separate book. Nonetheless, the following will attempt to provide a 
synopsis of the afterlife of Egmont since 1800, which of necessity will be more 
descriptive than analytical, and above all will aim to give an impression of the 
Count Egmont's further posthumous development. 


23 The complete citation reads: “Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs Miller had said; 
and concluded with many handsome things of Jones, who was, he said, one of the best- 
natured fellows in the world, and not in the least inclined to be quarrelsome” Quoted 
from: H. FIELDING, The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, Book 18. Chapt. 3. 

24 Since German intellectuals of Goethe’s generation frequently distilled a Rousseauean 
element out of his work, which then took on a life of its own in connection with the 
motifs of Empfindsamkeit, it seems more appropriate to speak of an intellectual hybrid of 
Rousseauism, rather than of the thinker's direct influence: J. MOUNIER, La Réception de 
J.J. Rousseau en Allemagne au XVIIF siècle, in: G. SAUDER / J. SCHLOBACH, Aufklärungen. 
Frankreich und Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert, Heidelberg 1985, pp. 167-181, esp. pp. 172- 
173. See: C. HAMMER JR., Goethe and Rousseau. Resonances of the Mind, Kentucky 1973, 
pp. 10-21. 
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Synopsis: The Afterlife of Count Lamoral of Egmont 
since 1800 


To a large extent, the Egmont reception following the French Revolution was, 
at least with regard to the 19th century, the reception of Goethe. His tragedy on 
the Dutch count served as a model for some time, which inspired many other 
artists, writers, and composers to come up with their own treatments. Over 
the long run, the Goethean Egmont came to overshadow the original Egmont 
to such a degree - as will be discussed shortly — that there were even calls for 
historicizing and demystifying the narrative. 

Thus, inasmuch as the Egmont reception betrays epigonism or an aesthetic 
preference, it mostly is attributable to the Goethe reception. The same applies 
to the aesthetic and literary-critical engagement with Goethe’s tragedy, and 
to the latter's reception history in theater and film. Because all of these cases 
only concern the Egmont reception in a secondary or even tertiary sense, it is 
sufficient to merely point them out and to devote our attention to only novel 
manifestations of the Egmont material! 

Whereas Egmont still represented the ideal of the inner freedom on the eve 
of the revolutionary wave, by around 1810 he had already turned into a tradi- 
tional political hero of freedom. Evidence of this, for instance, can be found in 
the preliminary remarks that Beethoven wrote for his Opus 84. In the so-called 
Hanoverian music manuscript, which in all likelihood was the first transcrip- 


1 For examples of epigonism and aesthetic influence: A. Loosjes PZ., De Graaf van Egmond 
gevangen. Treurspel, Haarlem A. Loosjes Pz. 1792; H. GLAESENER, Goethe et la Belgique, in: 
Revue de littérature comparée 12 (1932), pp. 217-237; J.A. HESS, Goethe’s Egmont as a Possible 
Source of Hugo's "Hernani," in: Modern Philology 27 (1929/30), pp. 193-199; D.H. CROSBY, 
Kleist's Prinz von Homburg - An intensified Egmont?, in: German Life & Letters 23 (1969/70), 
pp. 315-322. KING / DE ROUGEMONT, Le comte d'Egmont tiré de Goethe: un canevas inédit de 
Mme de Staél, pp. 31-43. On Schiller’s stage adaptation, which contained new accentuations 
from a dramaturgical standpoint, but little that was new in terms of content, see Chapt. 20 
of this study. On the reception history of the play and its film adaptations: JOHN, Images of 
Goethe trough Schiller’s “Egmont,” pp. 123-148, 226-268. For the literary-critical and aesthetic 
response, see Appendix 5 and H. REINHARDT, “.. jene tiefere, echt romantische Tendenz." 
Goethes Egmont und seine Rezeption bei den Romantikern, in: W. BUNZEL et al. (eds.), 
Schnittpunkt Romantik. Text- und Quellenstudien zur Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts. Feschrift 
für Sibylle von Steinsdorff, Tübingen 1997, pp. 1-22. 
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tion of the Egmont overture and music, the following sentence can be found 
at the very beginning of the composer's sketches: "The key point is that the 
Dutch finally defeat the Spaniards.’ This remark was intended as the underly- 
ing concept for the whole work. As the most important relevant manuscripts 
are missing, it is difficult to determine whether this adage should be attributed 
to the specific historical background of the French occupation of Vienna or a 
more general pathos of freedom in Beethoven's work.? In any case, what seems 
certain is that the composer, who was commissioned to write the music for 
Goethe's play by court theater director Joseph Hartl von Luchsenstein in the 
fall of 1809, was inspired by this proverbial truth.? 

The interpretation of Egmont as a martyr of freedom was not limited to 
Beethoven's own perception, but was clearly universal, as the play had been 
repeatedly banned since the end of the 18th century. From 1795, plays were 
barred at the Vienna Burgtheater that dealt with the rebellion of the United 
Netherlands. This provision was first lifted in relation to Goethe's Egmont in 
1810 under the condition that the word "Freiheit" (freedom) be replaced by 
"Freundschaft" (friendship). In the context of the restrictive censorship poli- 
cies of the Carlsbad Decrees, the Prussian king Frederick William 111 also 
decided to boycott Goethe's Egmont tragedy in October 1819. This time, the 
cause was not directly related to the message of the tragedy, but lay rather in a 
theater critique. In his discussion of Goethe's Egmont, a reviewer interwove a 
subtle criticism of the censorship policy, which prompted the king to reject the 
play outright. It was only after 22 years that Egmont would be performed again 
under his successor Frederick William rv in Berlin.* 

There was an awareness of Egmont's political use-value even outside of the 
German cultural sphere, such as in Belgium. There, it was mainly the rediscov- 
ery of his tomb in the East Flemish town of Zottegem which brought him back 
again into the collective memory and triggered a new Egmont cult. Veneration 
for the Count grew after his grave was accidentally rediscovered in October 
1804 - the grave had been forgotten for more than 150 years and was thought 


2 Quoted from: A. FECKER, Die Entstehung von Beethovens Musik, p. 17. See also: Ibid., pp. 1-12, 
189, 195-197. 

3 The fact that the court theater director around the same time commissioned the compos- 
er Gyrowetz with the subversive William Tell subject matter may indicate a subtle protest 
against the occupying Napoleonic army. See K.K. POLHEIM, Zwischen Goethe und Beethoven, 
p. 12. For the intensive musical reception of the Egmont music in the 19th and 2oth century: 
Ibid., passim. 

4 H.H. HOUBEN, Egmont, der Aufwiegler, pp. 124-132. 
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to have been destroyed. This adoration took on nationalistic traits, above all in 
the context of Belgian emancipation. 

Previously, Egmont was an important subject matter for both the Belgians 
and the Dutch, and one in which William 1 and his son even had an active in- 
terest. By 1830, however, it was the Belgians who co-opted Egmont and Hoorne 
for their emancipatory project. As the familiar contrast between authoritarian 
domination and liberal self-determination became manifest, taking recourse 
at that time to the two counts was more or less self-evident. Their sacrifice 
symbolized the fate of the Southern Netherlands in the conflict against Spain 
and also was entirely applicable to the emotional state of the emerging Belgian 
nation. The intensive interest in the Egmont figure, which was expressed inter 
alia in the erection of statues and paintings, textbooks, historical parades, and 
countless poems of praise, showed that Egmont, along with the Count Hoorne, 
still served as a role model throughout the 19th century. 

At the same time, in German cultural circles there was a tendency to dis- 
tance oneself from the Goethean Egmont and to return to the genuine, 
historical Egmont. Evidence of this may be found, for example, in the first biog- 
raphy of August Bercht, entitled Geschichte des Grafen Egmont (1810). Theodor 
Fontane's reaction to a Berlin performance of Goethe's Egmont in September 
1870 was also telling in this regard, however. After he had noticed that the 
Egmont figure that had previously delighted him and his generation now ap- 
peared like “an abomination, a historical sin,” he blamed the “heroes of the 
German nation for this attack against one of the finest chapters in the history 
of humanity” (transl. C.W.R.) and immediately admonished all those who had 
praised Goethe’s Egmont. 

Clearly, Goethe’s play was in the line of criticism at that moment. According 
to Fontane, praise for the Egmont tragedy was “fortunately” increasingly rare, 
and a new interest had already taken hold: “The growing historical knowledge, 
and the historical sense that has increased with it, must intervene; the prima- 
ry disturbing images of the Belgian school of painting: The beheaded Count 


5 In1819, king William I was the first to enter his name onto the subscription list for an Egmont 
monument in Zottegem, while his son bought a bronze casting of the prize-winning statue: 
VAN NUFFEL, Lamoraal van Egmont, pp. 93-94. For the numerous shadings of the Egmont 
afterlife in Belgian in the 19th century and the analysis of this phenomenon: Ibid., pp. 93-135; 
A. VIAENE, Egmont in het Vlaamse toneelleven van de romantiek 1840—1865, in: Biekorf Brugge 
78 (1978), pp. 307-309, and J. KOLL, Belgien. Geschichtskultur und nationale Identität, in: 
M. FLACKE (ed.), Mythen der Nationen. Ein europäisches Panorama, Berlin 1998, pp. 53-76, 
esp. pp. 63-67; T. VERSCHAFFEL, Leren sterven voor het vaderland. Historische drama's in 
het negentiende-eeuwse Belgié, in: Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der 
Nederlanden 113 (1998) no. 2, pp. 145-176, esp. pp. 165-166. 
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(...), The Countess Egmont — they will gradually restore the ‘historical’ victor 
of Gravelines,” thus allowing for the somewhat paradoxical sounding state- 
ment: "in the Egmont question, Gallait will carry more weight than Goethe." The 
renewed interest in the "original Egmont" was further demonstrated by the 
fact that the romantic poet Ludwig Uhland, for instance, included the High 
German song “Egmond and Horn" (1568) in his folksong collection.® 

While Egmont and Hoorne were initially regarded in Belgium as positive 
figures that transcended any philosophical and linguistic differences, Hoorne 
soon disappeared from the scene entirely, and over the course of the 2oth cen- 
tury his fellow sufferer was increasingly caught up in the vortex of separatism. 
The poet Ivan Gilkin, for instance, attempted to transform Egmont in his trag- 
edy of the same name (1915) into a Flemish national hero. Even the historical 
novel from Jos van Rooy, entitled Egmont (1942), was unmistakably tinged with 
thoughts about Greater Netherlands. 

Finally, there was the so-called Egmont pact in 1977, a bill that was designed 
as a solution to the federal question and was only named after Egmont be- 
cause the decision was taken at the Egmont Palace in Brussels. Nonetheless, 
the agreement was so radical that it soon split Belgian society into “pro-and 
anti-Egmonters.” The Flemish malcontents, who would have experienced sub- 
stantial losses, felt overwhelmed and united in the so-called Egmont commit- 
tee, which succeeded in mobilizing the protest and eventually overthrowing 
the government. The name of the committee was unquestionably intended as 
a semantic correction: Egmont needed to be associated with an initiative of 
free self-determination, and not with a repressive pact. Overall, however, the 
Egmont theme was increasingly less relevant and more sporadic in Belgium, as 
its political use-value — at least in comparison to the 19th century — was greatly 
reduced. 

By the same token, Egmont fell prey to both nationalism and communism 
in the ideological age. In 1935, Hitler, Góring, and other prominent Nazis wit- 
nessed a distorted, ethnic Egmont with Gustav Gründgens as the protagonist 


6 For the complete quotes of Fontane, see: T. FONTANE, Causerien über Theater. Erster Teil, 
in: IDEM, Sämtliche Werke, vol. 22, 1, ed. E.GRoss / R. BACHMANN, Munich 1964) pp. 18-19. 
Of the two paintings alluded to by Fontane, the first was in any case from Belgian “national 
painter" Louis Gallait (1810-1887), who made a name for himself because of his oversized 
theatrical historical paintings. The referenced painting "Tétes coupées ou Les derniers hon- 
neurs rendus aux Comtes d'Egmont et de Hornes" (1851) was, until the First World War, the 
most reproduced painting in Belgian school textbooks: see KOLL, Belgien. Geschichtskultur 
und nationale Identität, pp. 64-65. With regard to Uhland: L. Uhland (ed.), Alte hoch- und nie- 
derdeutsche Volkslieder mit Abhandlung und Anmerkungen. vol. 1., Stuttgart/ Tübingen 1844, 
PP- 931-943, 1040. 
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and Beethoven's Opus 84 as the musical accompaniment.’ All the same, the 
National Socialist exploitation of this subject matter was limited, among other 
reasons, because the "Third Reich" had immediately created its own heroic cult 
(Leo Schlageter, Horst Wessel, etc.). In contrast, a greater interest was shown in 
the decapitated Count by French communist intellectuals like Jacques Decour 
and Louis Aragon, who instrumentalized Egmont for the proletarian revolu- 
tion, presenting him as a protector of the oppressed both with regard to the 
Vichy regime as well as the French colonial conflicts of the postwar period.$ It is 
hardly a surprise given Egmont's omnivalence that he was increasingly accord- 
ed epoch-specific significance in an age of religious and cultural conflict: The 
last treatments of Egmont in the Netherlands notably emphasized the freedom 
of religion as the primary achievement of the Dutch War of Independence and 
the role of Egmont as interdenominational mediator? 


7 In the period 1940-1943, Egmont was number four on the list of Goethe’s most performed 
plays: JOHN, Images of Goethe trough Schiller’s “Egmont,” pp. 229, 299. 

8 See: ARAGON, Les Egmonts, pp. 206—209. For a similar attempt in the GDR to introduce a 
socialist Egmont, see: KAMMERTÓNS / LEBERT, “Bei mir dauert alles sehr lange,’ p. 18. For 
the ideological revision of Goethe’s Egmont in literary studies in the GDR, see: J.C. FRANCOIS, 
Genese et réception d'Egmont, in: J.L. BANDET (ed.), Lectures d' une oeuvre. Egmont de Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe, Paris 1998, pp. 47-66, esp. pp. 57-65. 

9 Forareview of the play “De graaf van Egmont,’ produced at the suggestion of and in collabo- 
ration with the author of this monograph, see inter alia: A. TWAALFHOVEN, Groothof steelt 
de show als Graaf van Egmont, in: Trouw, 02.02.2005 (See also: http://www.muziektheater 
producties.nl/beer/index.php?page-de-graaf-van-egmont, last accessed on 17.10.2017). For 
the most recent treatment from Wim T. Schippers: W. TAKKEN, Wim T. Schippers over Egmont, 
in: NRC Handelsblad. September 5 and 6, 2006. 


Concluding Remarks: Dealing with the Patterns 
of History 


Did Egmont possibly want to emulate Epistemon? Although the Count was 
hardly an avid reader, the contemporary memoirist Pontus Payen claimed 
that he was thoroughly familiar with humanistic writers such as Machiavelli, 
Erasmus and Rabelais. The last writer's novel Gargantua et Pantagruel (1532— 
1564) was a favorite in courtly circles. It, moreover, contained the episode of the 
miraculous afterlife of the beheaded hero Epistemon, whose head and torso 
were reunited — "veine contre veine, nerf contre nerf, vertébre contre vertébre, 
afin qu'il n'eüt pas le cou de travers (...)" — by the fictional character Panurge.! 

This humoresque from Rabelais may have caused Count Egmont to question 
the extent to which a “beheading” would mean a definitive end in the event of 
his own execution. In fact, his parting on scaffold turned out to set the stage 
for his afterlife, in which he succeeded in having a lasting mythical effect that 
experienced its definitive expression in the course of the 18th century. Now 
that we have reached the end of the Count's mythogenesis, it is appropriate 
to summarize the phase of the myth's final maturation, as well as to more pre- 
cisely examine the relationship between this ultimate stage and the preceding 
documentation and incubation phases. 

Once a figure is transformed into a myth, it achieves an effect that transcends 
its historical facticity. A figure, that is, is only able to acquire mythical standing 
when it reaches beyond its immediate original context to achieve universal 
impact and validity. This includes, among other things, entrance into a coordi- 
nate system that easily shifts back and forth between the distant past and the 
current political reality. Hence, with regard to Egmont's supra-historical range, 
the distance between the Roman prehistory and the resolution of the Brabant- 
imperial conflict proves inconsequential. The scales are only far apart in 
terms of time, not in terms of effect. Both the history of Livy’s primeval heroes 
Cincinnatus and Mucius Scaevola and the importance of the freedoms and 
privileges in the Southern Netherlands bear witness to the same urge toward 
self-assertion. The fact that Egmont could be easily inserted into the narrative 
fabric of legendary martyrs of liberty demonstrates his “past-present-futurizing” 


1 On the cultural formation of the historic Egmont: DE TROEYER, Lamoraal van Egmont, 
pp. 22-23. For the quote and the Epistemon episode: F. RABELAIS, Gargantua et Pantagruel, 
Book 2, Chapter 30. 
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(vergegenkünftigen) substance? This heightened, because dehistorisized, 
Egmont figure gave birth to two mythical manifestations, in which the figure 
achieves a different effect in each case. 

On the one hand, over the course of the 18th century Egmont experienced 
his definitive breakthrough in assuming iconic status. Voltaire provided the 
impetus for this mythogenetic acceleration, discussing the Count never with- 
out referring to his sacrificial death and thus essentially proclaiming him a mar- 
tyr for Dutch freedom. The Count's subsequently blatant elevation to martyr 
status in La Henriade did not differ in its historical logic, but only in its explic- 
itness: Egmont — much like his mythical companions Joan of Arc, William Tell 
and Carlo Giuliani — was subject to post hoc propter hoc reasoning.? To put it 
simply: In all of these cases a basically unique episode - a side effect — trans- 
formed into a causal link of a macro-historical process that actually took place 
after, but not necessarily because of, the prehistory. Martyrs, after all, usually 
die like normal people and are only elevated to this status by the bereaved and 
posterity. Once causality was imputed to certain outcomes and consequences 
were perceived as a program of action, the ground was laid for Joan of Arc and 
William Tell to thrive as messianic figures of their nations, and even for Carlo 
Giuliani's body to turn into the “host” of a new, globalized class struggle.* 


2 For the equation of Egmont to Cincinnatus and Mucius Scaevolas: "Comment pourrions- 
nous refuser nos éloges à la memoire de ces héros dignes d’Athenes, dignes de Rome dans les 
beaux jours des Mucius & des Cincinnatus. (...) Mais parmi tant de héros dont la mémoire est 
consacrée dans nos annales, qui est plus digne de nos éloges & de nos regrets, que le barve & 
intrépide d'Egmont?" Quoted from: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 4. 

3 The following pithy explanation from Jolles also applies to this mechanism: “Wo Geschehen 
Notwendigkeit als Freiheit bedeutet, da wird Geschehen Mythe [sic]." Quoted from: JOLLES, 
Einfache Formen, p. 123. 

4 Onthis matter, see not only the following fragment of the poem from Nichi Vendolas, entitled 


» a. 


"Genova:" "ti spezzano i carati / del sogno tuo degli anni // l'ora del manganello / rintocca nei 
tuoi panni / l'ostia di nuovi giorni / si frange a questo luglio (…),” but also the related foreword 
from the Italian communist leader Fausto Bertinotti, written in August 2001: “Dell'evento e di 
questo scontro [viz. G8 in Genoa in July 2001; R.C.R.] € investito il mondo intero e ne sono 
parte la comunicazione, l'informazione e la cultura. Ci lavora già un'arte immediatamente 
reattiva come il cinema. Non é che l'inizio. [my emphasis, R.C.R.] (...) In queste poesie e bal- 
late ci sono già le parole e i suoni di una nuova storia della lotta tra le classi e di liberazione." 
[my emphasis, R.C.R. ] Quoted from: N. VENDOLA, Lamento in morte di Carlo Giuliani. Poesie, 
Genua 2001, p. 11; and F. BERTINOTTI, Prefazione, in: VENDOLA, Lamento, pp. 5-7, esp. pp. 5 
and 7. With regard to Joan of Arc, the French historian Jules Michelet, for example, ascribed 
to her a key role in the process of liberation, on the one hand, and “nation building,’ on 
the other: KRUMEICH, Jeanne d'Arc in der Geschichte, pp. 61-75. On Tell, see Bergier's excel- 
lent work, an attempt to investigate and reconstruct the development context in which Tell 
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On the other hand, the gradual dehistoricization of Egmont resulted in an in- 
creasingly stereotypical intensification of the Count's name.5 Here, the original 
historical context, which lent a certain degree of sensual immediacy and self- 
evidence to the iconic use of the “hexagram,” was lost sight of entirely. What 
is more, the name Egmont did not simply become an identifier, but rather, to 
the extent that it embodied a contemporary anthropological vision, developed 
into a mere carrier of external complexes of meaning. In light of Egmont's 
noble and upright temperament, due to an alleged congruence between the 
inside and outside, appearance and reality, the conscious mind and expressiv- 
ity, hardly any other figure could have represented more visibly and succinctly 
the height of existential fulfillment for contemporaries in the 18th century. 

The fact that these conceptual pairs, and the continual opposition of both 
conceptions of man in general, were of central importance in the numerous 
contemporary testimonies indicates that Goethe's Egmont tragedy should no 
longer be considered exclusively as a treatment of his inner world. Rather, both 
the choice of subject matter and the play's dramatic content hint at the poet's 
primarily historical interest in Egmont, whose significance as a figure was rein- 
troduced to the general consciousness by the “kleine Brabantse Omwenteling.” 
In addition, the present analysis has shown that the literature — consciously 
or otherwise — has not infrequently exerted a cultivating effect on stable intel- 
lectual historical patterns of thought, such as *Romanesque mannerism and 
feigning versus Germanic freedom," precisely in choosing a historical subject." 

Itis worth mentioning that the discovered linkages to the general European 
Egmont cult do not mean that Goethe's Egmont was a tragedy that was chiefly 


turned into a Swiss role model: BERGIER, Wilhelm Tell. Realität und Mythos, incl. pp. 78-110, 
378, 386-388. 

5 Notably, the legends of the saints also systematically lose their historic character so that the 
respective vita can then be filled with the “values of imitability" JOLLES, Einfache Formen, 
PP- 39-41. 

6 On this process of semiotic absorption: "Voyons maintenant le signifié: cette histoire qui 
s’ecoule hors de la forme, c'est le concept qui va l'absorber toute. Le concept, lui, est déter- 
miné: il est à la fois historique et intentionnel; il est le mobile qui fait proférer le mythe. (...) 
Le concept rétablit une chaîne de causes et d'effets, de mobiles et d’intentions. (…) En ce 
sens, on peut dire que le caractére fondamental du concept mythique, c'est d'étre approprié 
(...)" Quoted from: BARTHES, Mythologies, p. 226, see also pp. 224-228. 

7 In the final section of his Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande, Schiller even 
went so far as to attribute the failure of the regent Margaret of Parma to this mental gap: “In 
einem Lande, wo die feinste Staatskunst Redlichkeit [emphasis from Schiller!; R.C.R.] war, 
hatte sie den unglücklichen Einfall, ihre hinterlistige italienische Politik zu üben, und sate 
dadurch ein verderbliches Mißtrauen in die Gemüter. (DKV-VI, 372) 
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interested in dealing with the conditions of the time. The nexus in various plac- 
es in Europe to Egmont's prerevolutionary kairos directly controverts any inter- 
pretation that unhesitatingly adopts Goethe's own view in his later years that 
the Egmont figure was designed to represent the category of the daemonic.? 

Significantly, Egmont — as discussed in the historiographical part of this 
book - had previously played a role as welcome teaching material in spreading 
the opposite, traditional guiding anthropological concept. His naiveté, hon- 
esty, and authenticity were alarming at the time. There was obviously already 
a pre-defined Egmont pattern at the time that would be used about 100 years 
later, albeit as its simple mirror image. To wit: The vice of instinctive, reckless 
and undisguised behavior was turned into a cardinal virtue. 

It was notleast because of this element that Egmont was instilled with icon- 
ic permanence in his afterlife. From Ulloa's commemoration of the “ill-fated, 
poorly counseled" Egmont to the presentation of the Count as a negative ex- 
ample in the teachings on political acumen and the glorification of the noble 
Biedermann: the Count's naturalness proved to be a mythologem, which, like a 
“cultural spore,” repeatedly set into motion a process of mycorrhiza that con- 
tinually generated new mythical testimonials.? 

To conclude, this inherent ingredient - the mythical binding agent — cannot 
belie the fundamental difference between the two prior documentation and 
incubation phases and the moment of the myth's final manifestation. In the 
course of the 18th century, it was not so much the relationship to the mythi- 
cal figure’s original context, or, for that matter, its potential for meaning, that 
turned out to be fundamentally different. The real distinction, instead, lay in 
its horizon of meaning: Egmont’s persistent semantic capacity shifted toward 
a new domain of application insofar as its efficacy was tested in regard to the 
future. 

While Egmont in the proto-historiographical reception condensed past or 
external complexes of meaning (such as the conflict between the states and 
princely violence or the threat of a universal Spanish monarchy) and thus 


8 Blumenberg has convincingly shown that Goethe did not get a handle on the 
“Zusammenziehung in sich selbst (...) vor dem Ungeheuren, Unfafslichen" (HA-x, 175, see also 
175-177) until afterwards (in fact around 60 years later in composing Dichtung und Wahrheit) 
through his conceptualization of the category of the daemonic. See: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit 
am Mythos, p. 585, and also: pp. 437, 479-484. 

9 On this matter, see: "Wenn sich von einem Grundmythos soll sprechen lassen kón- 
nen (...) muß seine Kondensation und Befestigung ein diachroner Prozeß sein: eine Art 
Bewährung dessen, was an einem Mythologem sowohl zu seiner Identifizierung als auch zur 
Inanspruchnahme seiner Bildleistung nicht mehr entbehrt werden konnte.” Quoted from: 
Ibid. p. 192, see also pp. 165-167. 
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showed signs of being used retrospectively, the appropriation and application 
of his name in 17th-century historiography was largely motivated by the in- 
ternalization of the negative example of the Count's political behavior. This 
lesson ultimately served, like the entire concept of prudentia gubernatoria, to 
maintain the status quo. 

The Egmont "forge" of the 18th century took hold of this introspective ap- 
proach and used the name Egmont to make an appeal for the general ad- 
vancement and dissemination of a new concept of man. On the one hand, the 
attempts to instrumentalize Egmont demonstrated that the future, ironically, 
cannot manage without history. On the other hand, according to Barthes' un- 
derstanding, Egmont only first realized his full mythical potential when the 
Egmont figure was used prospectively: "Le mythe est un systéme sémiologique 
qui prétend se dépasser en système factuel."1 

It is easy to succumb to the alluring notion that this Egmont — the one who 
embodied inner harmony and was intent on a peaceable, candid coexistence 
of the estates — is best seen as a mantra against the growing risk of European 
revolutions. One potential sign of this is the "past-present-futurizing" refer- 
ence to Egmont's martyred blood at the conclusion of the Eloge, which was 
dedicated to the Count. Even though we know nothing about the author of 
this eulogy, it is significant that it was written on the occasion of the successful 
"velvet Brabant Revolution" of May 1787: 


(...) c'est l'amour du peuple (...) qui t'a fait prodiguer ton sang & sacri- 
fier ta vie. La mémoire des desordres effroyables qui suivirent ton mal- 
heur a frappé l'esprit des Souverains; une douce philosophie, amie de 
l'humanité, avoit depuis longtemps répandu toute son amenité sur leurs 
trónes. Tes illustres descendans!! viennent de défendre la liberté avec non 
moins de zéle que toi, mais avec plus de honneur & de succés, ils ont pu 
applanir les différends de la nation sans exiger le tribut de son sang: c'est 
àleur fermeté & à leur sagesse que nous devons notre tranquillité & notre 


10 For the quote and the innate tendency of myth to present constructs as natural occur- 
rences, see: BARTHES, Mythologies, pp. 242 and 237-242. In a similar way, William Tell was 
utilized in a bold and simple manner under the auspices of Enlightenment as the epitome 
of the love of freedom and natural goodness. This occurred after a negative reception in 
the 17th century in which his carefree lifestyle in general and tyrannicide in particular 
were pilloried: BERGIER, Wilhelm Tell. Realität und Mythos, pp. 396—397. 

11  Atthis location, there is a footnote that begins as follows: "La patrie n'oubliera jamais le 
Duc d'AREMBERG, le Baron d’HOVE, M. VAN ASSCHE, M. VANDERNOOT. Tous les éloges 
rendus ici au Comte d'Egmont retombent sur ces grands hommes." Quoted from: Éloge du 
Comte d'Egmont, p. 16. 
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bonheur ... Nos yeux ne verront plus nos campagnes parsemées des corps 
ensanglantés de nos freres, ni les péres du peuple périr par la main infa- 
me des bourreaux (...).12 


(...) it is the love for the people (...) that made you lavish your blood on 
them & sacrifice your life. The memory of the dreadful disorder which 
followed your misfortune has affected the minds of the Rulers; a soft phi- 
losophy, friend of humankind, has since a long time spread all its charm 
among their thrones. Your illustrious descendants!? come to defend free- 
dom, equally zealously as you did, but with more honor & success they 
managed to solve the conflicts of the nation without claiming its blood as 
a tribute: we owe our serenity & fortune to their firmness and wisdom ... 
Our eyes will no longer see our countryside strewn with the bloodstained 
bodies of our brothers, nor will they see the fathers of the people perish 
by the executioners' heinous hands (...). (transl. R.C.R.) 


In order to prove the claim that the name Egmont effectively served as a kind of 
incantation to ward off the seismic threats of certain periods of time, it would 
be necessary to compare the pre-and post-revolutionary Egmonts — a vast un- 
dertaking that requires a separate analysis. Such an undertaking is alluring 
nonetheless. 


12 


13 


The remaining quote reads: “un Monarque juste & bienfaisant reconnoitra les droits de ce 
peuple; nos Augustes Gouverneurs s'en sont rendus les solides garants. L'iniquité a cédé à 
la justice, & l'olivier de la paix sera planté au milieu de nos provinces fortunées.” Quoted 
from: Ibid. pp. 15-16. The Brabants' non-violent, intra-estate establishment of peace in 
May 1787, which must have met with Goethe's and Schiller's approval, did not constitute 
for contemporaries a "kleine Omwenteling" (as it was later recorded in Belgian histori- 
ography due to the stronger subsequent revolutionary waves), but rather a thoroughly 
momentous event. This emerges from the overall tone of Eloge du comte d'Egmont and 
also e.g. the great popular celebrations: POLASKY, Revolution in Brussels, pp. 55-56. 

At this location, there is a footnote that begins as follows: “La patrie n'oubliera jamais le 
Duc d’AREMBERG, le Baron d’HOVE, M. VAN ASSCHE, M. VANDERNOOT. Tous les éloges 
rendus ici au Comte d'Egmont retombent sur ces grands hommes." Quoted from: Éloge du 
Comte d'Egmont, p. 16. 


Afterword: On the Writhing Carcas and the 
Homo Amplificator 


“Whoever arrives too early or too late is rewarded with an afterlife.” Paraphrasing 
Mikail Gorbachev, one might thus succinctly summarize Egmont’s mythical ca- 
reer. Having reached the ultimate goal of this mythogenetic investigation, it is 
worth once again outlining the afterlife of Count Egmont and offering some 
general reflections on the phenomenon of the myth. While the first part of this 
conclusion is dedicated to an overview of the “macro results” of the present 
study, the “mere enumeration of results” will subsequently transition into a 
critical interpretation of the various aspects of the myth. In my view, research — 
or more precisely: true-to-life historical research - is anemic as long as it is re- 
stricted to exploring and describing the past and only applies its innate critical 
potential to methodological issues. After all, pure knowledge (re-) production 
ultimately only differs from the medieval practice of transcription in a techni- 
cal respect. 

To start with, however, it is necessary to try to understand the mythogenetic 
factors when surveying the afterlife of Egmont and consulting similar cases 
for comparison. An essential component was the degree of the beheading's 
associative density. The execution was a beacon to both the Count's contem- 
poraries and his afterlife because it appeared to neatly articulate the respective 
epoch-specific emotional states. Here, several circumstances and changing 
forces hang together in a tangled web. In the beginning, the event was central, 
and attention centered on the prominence of the condemned and the scandal- 
ous magnitude of their conviction. From the historiographical phase onward, 
however, personal character increasingly played a major role, which also ex- 
plains why Count Hoorne slowly vanished. The reception of the 18th century, 
on the other hand, utilized an Egmont who was detached from the historical 
context as a template for its own ideas.! 

Despite frequently changing areas of application, there was nonetheless a 
constant fascinosum, namely, the basic fact that the Count had lost his life in 


1 The William Tell myth also completely distanced itself from its original context and thereby 
achieved its impact: “Je weitere Kreise die zum Mythos gewordene Erinnerung zieht, je weiter 
sich dieser Mythos von seinem Ursprung entfernt, desto heiliger wird er gehalten und desto 
größer ist seine Wirkkraft” Bergier summarized this de-historicization well in the succinct 
image of purgatory for William Tell. For the quote and the metaphor: BERGIER, Wilhelm Tell. 
Realität und Mythos, pp. 387 and 371-391. 
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an "incredible" (unerhórt) manner. The circumstance that Egmont’s rapid as- 
cent stood in stark contrast to his dizzying downfall only reinforced the mythi- 
cal substance.? Ultimately, it was Egmont's martyr status that determined his 
further mythical development. This is especially apparent when he is com- 
pared to William Tell, whose exact demise is utterly unknown to us. The poten- 
tial accumulation of associations and the didactic or iconic use is accordingly 
also concentrated in this aspect of martyrdom. The underlying mythical logic 
of history might be summarized as follows: Those who arrive too late or too 
early must contend in their own lifetime with the injustice that simultaneously 
bestows upon them an afterlife. In the first case, one mourns a historical set- 
back; in the second case, a missed opportunity. Warriors like Sivrid or Manfred 
Rommel, therefore, are supposed to recall better times, in which warfare was 
still conducted gallantly - that is, with tradition and decorum - while figures 
such as Cola di Rienzi, Masaniello and Lady Diana continually remind us that 
they could have been very different rulers. 

Egmont hence embodied for many protohistoriographical sources the out- 
dated power relationship between the prince and the estates that was based 
on a system of checks and balances. As a product of the Late Middle Ages still 
naturally committed to the knightly ideal of honor, he did not perceive that the 
political rules of the game had changed “overnight.”? This factor was not ac- 
tually recognized until the Count's later herographical assessment. Brantóme, 
who had to come to terms with this new era himself, particularly understood 
how to put his finger on this raw nerve. In the next reception phase, the belated 
Egmont could theoretically already be put into use: The Count provided histo- 
rians with a welcome disincentive that showed what happens to those who do 
not take to heart the demands of the day. 


2 Thisis already evident from the first sentence of Schiller's biographical Egmont essay: "Das 
Andenken des durch die Schlachten bei St. Quentin und Gravelingen, und durch sein un- 
glückliches Ende in der niederländischen Geschichte so merkwürdigen Grafen von Egmont, 
des ersten wichtigen Schlachtopfers, welches unter Alba's blutiger Verwaltung für die nieder- 
ländische Freiheit gefallen ist (...)." (DKV-VI, 383). Eichel-Lojkine conceived of a mythoge- 
netic constellation of this type as an “asymmetry” between rise and fall: EICHEL-LOJKINE, 
Le siécle des grands hommes, pp. 178-180. 

3 It appears that it was the era's repeated ruptures that also inspired Goethe to undertake 
his Egmont, as he remarked in his Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Nachdem ich im ‘Götz von 
Berlichingen’ das Symbol einer bedeutenden Weltepoche nach meiner Art abgespiegelt 
hatte, sah ich mich nach einem áhnlichen Wendepunkt der Staatengeschichte um. Der 
Aufstand der Niederlande gewann meine Aufmerksamkeit; in 'Gótz' war es ein tüchtiger 
Mann, der untergeht in dem Wahn: zu Zeiten der Anarchie sei der wohlwollende Kráftige 
von einiger Bedeutung. Im ‘Egmont’ waren es festgegründete Zustände, die sich vor strenger, 
gut berechneter Despotie nicht halten können.” (HA-X, 170) 
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It is quite surprising to discover that Egmont's charisma had by no means 
been exhausted by his status as a latecomer. In other words, the practice of 
evaluation was so highly subjected to the pitfalls of the changing times that 
Egmont was soon regarded as an early incarnation of the main contemporary 
models. After the remark that Egmont was on good terms with the people, 
Famiano Strada significantly added in a parenthetical aside: “cosa assai rara.”* 
Barely 100 years later, however, the qualities of affability and naturalness were 
made part of the catalog of virtues. In this way, the micro-topic discussed here 
simultaneously granted a macro-historical perspective. Egmont’s practical 
value was apparent at both extremes of the pendular movement between real- 
ism and idealism, between the Hobbesian warlike society, on the one hand, 
and the enlightened semantics of sincerity, on the other. 

The hypothesis that it was the personified conception of two bottle-neck 
periods? that helped Egmont to achieve mythical status is further supported 
by other *martyr myths" such as Sivrid, Jeanne d'Arc, Savonarola, Masaniello, 
Leo Schlageter, Horst Wessel, Lady Diana, and Carlo Giuliani — each one an 
early arriver or a latecomer. The dramatic structure of the Nibelungenlied 
culminated not least in the anachronistic behavior of the Burgundian hero 
Sivrid at the Wormser Hof. Insofar as the Burgundian knight challenged king 
Gunther to a duel (and thus, according to the Wormser system of rule, his 
entire court), Sivrid completely disregarded the more complex local power 
structures, which were no longer based on tests of chivalry. He thus dug his 
own grave.® La Pucelle d'Orleans, by contrast, made herself immortal for the 
ages because she assumed much too early the "transgressive" role of a strong 
woman in a society based on manly valor.” The aspect of her virginity only bol- 
stered this effect, because — unlike the war-profiteer role of Mother Courage? — 
it was not reconcilable with the appearance of a powerful female warrior. The 


4 See: (the Flemish; R.C.R.) “(...) lo portavano in oltre l'innata piacevolezza, e l'accomodarsi 
al popolo (cosa assai rara) senza dispiacere alla nobiltà" STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, 
vol. 1, p. 33. 

5 For those who understand Dutch, by “bottle-neck periods" I mean “kruiende tijdvakken." For 
the specific meaning of the “kruiende” motion, which is only used in reference to the move- 
ment of ice, there is to my knowledge no English equivalent however. 

6 This is the interpretation of: J.D. MÜLLER, S/VRIT: künec- man eigenholt. Zur sozialen 
Problematik des Nibelungenliedes, in: Amsterdamer Beiträge zur älteren Germanistik 7 (1974), 
pp. 85-124, esp. pp. 93-99, 14-115, 118. 

7 See: M. WARNER, Joan of Arc: A gender myth, in: D.A. BERENTS / J. VAN HERWAARDEN (ed.), 
Joan of Arc. Reality and myth, Hilversum 1994, pp. 97-115, esp. pp. 109-110. 

8 On this matter: R. SCHULTE, Die Heimkehr des Kriegers. Das Phantasma vom Stillstand der 
Frauen, in: IDEM, Die verkehrte Welt des Krieges, pp. 15-34, esp. pp. 24-25; und: IDEM, Das 
Unerhórte einordnen, pp. 79-83. 
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hot-headed Dominican was equally an early arrival with his religious-moral 
renewal program, having announced the imminent "confessionalization of 
politics" (W. Reinhardt / Schilling) long before it arose in Machiavelli's work. 
The Neapolitan fishmonger, for his part, could be considered a representative 
of the proletarian revolution avant la lettre, but also as a forerunner of the brief 
experiment to introduce the Dutch model of governorship to Naples.? 

In more recent times, a National Socialist martyr like Leo Schlageter was 
attributed a John the Baptist role. To be sure, he himself missed the dawn of 
the “true time" (wahre Zeit), yet his skillfulness “truly” (wahrhaftig) prepared 
the way for the Third Reich. He appears to have already embodied the pop- 
ular ideal, before the "Alemannic nature"? dictated the tempo. The Princess 
of Wales became a trailblazer in an entirely different manner, for her sudden 
death exposed, and then immediately narrowed, the large gulf between the 
House of Windsor and the English people." As a final example, sympathizers 
quickly converted the freshly spilled blood of the young demonstrator Carlo 
Giuliani into "afterlife blood" — mistero della fede! In the interpretations, the 
concern is once again with a personified symbol of two bottle-neck periods. 
Indeed, Giuliani was the first victim of global class warfare aprés la lettre}? 

Returning to Egmont (after this attempt to determine the factors of the 
Count's mythical development and several other martyrs), two inferences are 
worth highlighting. The first concerns the large measure of internal dynamism 
that the Egmont myth brought to bear; the second pertains to the myth's sheer 
pervasiveness. As to the latter, the myth by all appearances left, and continues 
to leave, no one untouched. Even a dedicated demystifier like Voltaire, who had 
reduced Joan of Arc to a pauvre idiote with questionable morals, apparently 


9 See: MASTELLONE, Holland as a Political Model, pp. 578-579. 

10 Martin Heidegger and the “Hofdichter” (court poet) of the ss, Hanns Johst, among others, 
glorified Leo Schlageter, a member of the Freikorps who was executed on May 26, 1923 by 
the occupying French army in the Ruhr valley: R.SAFRANKSI, Ein Meister aus Deutschland. 
Heidegger und seine Zeit, Frankfurt am Main 1997, pp. 273-274; and R. DUSTERBERG, 
Hanns Johst: “Der Barde der SS," Paderborn 2004; S. ZWICKER, "Nationale Mürtyrer:" 
Albert Leo Schlageter und Julius Fuctk: Heldenkult, Propaganda und Erinnerungskultur, 
Diss. Paderborn 2006. Another example of a prematurely departed "Nazi hero,’ of course, 
was Horst Wessel: M. GAILUS, Das Lied, das aus dem Pfarrhaus kam, in: Die Zeit no. 39, 
Sept. 18, 2003, p. 86; and IDEM, Protestantismus und Nationalsozialismus, Cologne / 
Weimar / Vienna 2001. 

11 For this cult, see: M. MERCK (ed.), After Diana, London 1998. 

12 See: F. BERTINOTTI, Prefazione, p. 7. 
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could himself not resist indulging in at least some imaginative glorification of 
historical heroes.!? 

It is difficult to get by entirely without an eidolon: tin gods replace God, 
icons and idols replace the saints.!^ The affinity for the superhuman - whether 
of transcendental or immanent origin, whether Joan of Arc or Che Guevara or 
Carlo Giuliani - is only all-too-human: 


Here and there, in its worldwide and temporal synchronicities, the myth 
shows humanity how to work through something, to process something 
that afflicts it, and stays with it in turmoil and commotion. It can be 
reduced to the simple formula that the world is not transparent to hu- 
mans and that humans are not even transparent to themselves.'® (transl. 
C.W.R.) 


Though humans are also predisposed to myth, it cannot however be automati- 
cally concluded that the myth is a total construct. Ironically, Voltaire provided 
the best example to support this point. He hardly intended with his exalt- 
ing phrase in the Henriade to intimate the Count's triumph, especially as the 
fragment in question did not concern Lamoral of Egmont, but rather his son 
Philip. (Indeed, he could only briefly allude to the father because of the rhyme 
scheme.) Nonetheless, Voltaire's interpretation turned out to have mythical 
weight, as it was programmatically seized upon in 1787 in the context of the 
estates of Brabant and continued to circulate in Belgium up through the 19th 
century.é This fact demonstrates how myth can emerge from the substra- 
tum, which, in many cases, is not created as a whole, but rather subjected to 
amplification.” 


13 On Voltaire's “demystification’ of The Maid of Orleans, see: KRUMEICH, Jeanne d'Arc in 
der Geschichte, pp. 24-25; and BIETENHOLZ, Historia and Fabula, pp. 166-167. 

14 Fora discussion of the respective differences and similarities of these attributes in the 
past and present, see: FRIJHOFF, Heiligen, idolen, iconen. For the problematic of the in- 
curably superstitious person, see also: HAUSER, Kritik der neomythischen Vernunft, pas- 
sim; and recently: H. BOHME, Fetischismus und Kultur. Eine andere Theorie der Moderne, 
Reinbek bei Hamburg 2006. 

15 Quoted from: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, p. 303. See also Barthes’ functional defini- 
tion: “La fonction du mythe, c'est d'évacuer le réel: il est, a la lettre, un écoulement inces- 
sant, une hémorragie (...).” Quoted from: BARTHES, Mythologies, p. 251. 

16 _ See: VAN NUFFEL, Lamoraal van Egmont, pp. 81, 94, 121. 

17  Sincethe belief in feasibility has become part of the somewhat more measured (because 
retrospectively oriented) terminus of "invention," history would seem to have the respon- 
sibility of presenting historical facts as if the previous generation had cleverly created its 
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In several places, it appeared as if the material itself had such compelling 
power that the auctores were reduced to mere mediatores. Certainly, the well- 
known mythical "ingredients" could be found in these cases, but their diver- 
gent "preparation" almost gave the impression that a kind of magical kitchen 
was involved. With regard to the addition of the chess scene to the legendary 
farewell between Orange and Egmont in Willebroek in April 1567, one has the 
impression that the material's dramatic content itself provided for an erratic 
composition.!® 

Just the same, it is not only such a striking divergence, but also the perma- 
nence of particular mythical elements which point to a certain intrinsic power 
to this subject matter. The narrative continuity over the centuries occasionally 
seems organic, like the course of a river, in which periods lacking the presence 
of “Egmont” remain connected to the main stream via subterranean channels. 
As a consequence, the stream offers up the same elements once again when 
it becomes visible. In the case of Egmont — in contrast to William Tell or Joan 
of Arc, for example — it was assessments da capo that influenced the larger 
mythogenetic process. 

This circumstance of being “right from the head" treated within the limits of 
a relatively well-documented and disseminated narrative, limited, as it were, 
the utility of the Count. By contrast, the secrecy-laden beginnings of the Tell 
and Joan of Arc myths offered ample opportunity for radical interventions and, 
correspondingly, new contructs. With Egmont, the beginning (understood as 
the moment of the execution and the documentation of its immediate im- 
port) constituted a continuous centripetal force which limited the capacity for 
variation and, while it permitted most reinterpretations and different points of 
emphasis, it provided no occasion for "new constructs." 

Despite the mutual differences, the following general conclusion is perhaps 
appropriate: With respect to all of these myths and the relevant research lit- 
erature (including this study), humans always labor to cope with the *weaving 
loom of time" because of their heretofore unresolved contingency. Through 
their activity, however, they resemble more a mouthpiece - a momentary re- 
pository for the *murmuring of time" Humans never turn into producers in 
any event, and so to compensate for this, they take delight in the role of recipi- 
ent, and ceaselessly make a story out of history. 


own world. It seems appropriate to start by looking at the development of this “inven- 
tionalitius" in its post-ideological context, thus demonstrating, as it were, the invention 
of the invention. 

18 See: VON E(BERSTEIN), Geschichte der vereinigten Niederlande, p. 24. 
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The Element of Chess in Goethe's Egmont 


ORANIEN: (...) Wenn sie [viz. the regent; R.C.R.] ginge und der Kónig schickte einen 


andern? 


EGMONT: Nun, der würde kommen, und würde eben auch zu tun finden. Mit großen 


Planen, Projekten und Gedanken würde er kommen, wie er alles zurechtrücken, un- 
terwerfen und zusammenhalten wolle; und würde heut mit dieser Kleinigkeit, mor- 
gen miteinerandern zu tun haben, übermorgen jene Hindernis finden, einen Monat 
mit Entwürfen, einen andern mit Verdruß über fehlgeschlagne Unternehmen, ein 
halb Jahr in Sorgen über eine einzige Provinz zubringen. Auch ihm wird die Zeit 
vergehn, der Kopf schwindeln, und die Dinge wie zuvor ihren Gang halten, daß er, 
statt wie weite Meere nach einer vorgezognen Linie zu durchsegeln, Gott danken 


mag, wenn er sein Schiff in diesem Sturme vom Felsen hält. 


ORANIEN: Wenn man nun aber dem Kónig zu einem Versuch riete? 


EGMONT: Der ware? 


ORANIEN: Zu sehen, was der Rumpf ohne Haupt anfinge. 


EGMONT: Wie? 


ORANIEN: Egmont, ich trage viele Jahre her alle unsre Verhältnisse am Herzen, ich 


© 


stehe immer wie tiber einem Schachspiele und halte keinen Zug des Gegners 
für unbedeutend; und wie müßige Menschen mit der größten Sorgfalt sich um 
die Geheimnisse der Natur bekümmern, so halt ich es für Pflicht, für Beruf eines 
Fürsten, die Gesinnungen, die Ratschläge aller Parteien zu kennen. Ich habe Ursach, 
einen Ausbruch zu befürchten. Der König hat lange nach gewissen Grundsätzen ge- 
handelt; er sieht, daß er damit nicht auskommt; was ist wahrscheinlicher, als daß er 
es auf einem andern Wege versucht? (HA-IV, 403) 
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Illustrations of the Mycorrhiza Process 





Process of mycorrhiza, part 1. 
Source: A. CECCARELLI, Sui tartufi. Opusculum de tuberibus, Padua 1564; 
Perugia 1999, Tavola Ix-x1. 
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Process of mycorrhiza, part 2. 
Source: A. CECCARELLI, Sui tartufi. Opusculum de tuberibus, Padua 1564; 
Perugia 1999, Tavola Ix-x1. 
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Process of mycorrhiza, part 3. 
Source: A. CECCARELLI, Sui tartufi. Opusculum de tuberibus, Padua 1564; 
Perugia 1999, Tavola Ix-x1. 


APPENDIX 3 


Textual Comparison between the Ypres Eyewitness 


Account and Pieter Christiaenszoon Bor's 
Nederlantsche Oorloghen (...) 


P.C. Bon, Nederlantsche Oorloghen, 
beroerten, ende borgerlijcke 
oneenicheyden, Leiden / Amsterdam 
1621, Fol. 170-v - Fol. 171-v. 


De Hertoghe van Alva hadde by 
hem ontboden Marthinus Rithovius 
(...) de welcke den vierden Junij 
omtrent den Avont byden Hertoghe 
ghecomen is / sonder te weten d' 
oorsaecke waeromme hy ontboden 
was. By hem zijnde / heeft hem de 
Hertoge gegeven een geschrifte / 
inhoudende de Sententie vande 
doodt ghepronuntieert teghens den 
Grave van Egmondt / bevelende dat 
hy den Gravbe soude bereyden / on 
des anderebn daechs te sterven. De 
Bisschop dit hoorende is terstont 
op zijn knien ghevallen / biddende 
met groote ootmoedicheyt voor het 
leven vanden voorschreven Grave. 
Waerop de Hertoge antwoorde / dat 
de Justitie moeste geschien / ende 
dat geen genaede aldaer plaetse 
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Historia Episcopatus Iprensis ex 
autographis Gerardi de Meestere, 
Brugge 1851, pp. 51-56, see 

pp. 52-56; The following book offers 
a French translation of the Latin 
letter: M. DE BAVAY (ed.), Le procés 
du Comte d' Egmont, avec piéces 
Justificatives, d' aprés les manuscrits 
originaux trouvés a Mon, Brüssel 


1854, pp. 524-528. 


Feria 64 superioris jam elapsae 
Hebdomadae, (quae fuit 44 junii) 
evocatus Bruxellam Reverendissimus 
Iprensis per ducem de Alva, eo venit 
jam será nocte, totius negotii ob 
quod evocatus erat plané inscius. Ad 
ducem itàque accessisset, monstravit 
illi in scripto sententiam mortis 
contrà Egmondanum latam, deditque 
legendam, in qua quód die crastina 
moriturus esset legiam legebat. 

Rev. cum haec legisset protinüs in 
genua coràm duce procumbit et 

pro comitis vita supplex deprecatur. 
Sed respondente duce fieri oportere 
justitiam nec veniae jam esse 

locum, institit tamen Rev? pastor 
paulóque vehementiüs, obnixéque 
rogans ducem precatur, saltem pro 
dilatione tàm citae mortis. Quod cüm 
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hebben en mochte. Doen badt de 
Bisschop / om te moghen hebben 
eenich uytstel. Daer op de Hertoge 
wel straffelijck seyde / dat hy hem 
niet ontboden en hadde om de 
sententie te veranderen / ofte uyt te 
stellen / maer om dat hy den Grave 
soude by staen met raet. / ende 

hem dienen voor een Biechtvader. 
Siende de voorß. Bisschop dat de 
Sententie onveranderlijc was / is des 
avonts omtrent elf f uren byde Grave 
ghegaen / hem te kennen ghevende 
de droevige oorsaecke van zijne 
comste / gevende hem de Sententie 
te lesen. 

Die Grave hier van seer verbaest 
ende verwondert zijnde / vraechde 
oft daer geen ghenaede en was / ofte 
ten minsten uytstel vande executie 
vande Sententie. Daerop de Bisschop 
hem verhaelde / wat hy byden 
Hertoge gedaen hadde in zijn faveur / 
ende die antwoorde daerop gevolcht. 
't Welck de Grave verstaende heeft 
voor eerst Godt ende den Hertoge 
gedanct / van dat hy hem opt 
uyterste van zyn leven van sulcken 
Biechtvader ende vertrooster versien 
hadde. 

Voorts vraechde de voorß. Grave 
aenden voorß. Bisschop / wat raet hy 
hem gaf / ende wat hy doen soude / 
daer op die Bisschop seyde / 

dat hy alle Wereltsche saecken 
moste verlaten / ende uyt zyn sin 
stellen / ende hem met ganscher 
herten tot Godt keeren / ende hem 
totter doot bereyden / ’t welck hy 
terstont ghedaen heeft / ende heeft 
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vehementiüs ageret, graviter tandem 
respondet dux, se eum non ideò 
vocásse ut sententiam mutaret, aut de 
ea amplius deliberaret, sed ut comiti 
in hoc jam extremo vitae articulo à 
consiliis et à confessione foret. 


Animadvertens igitur Ds noster 
fixam et immobilem manere ducis 
sententiam, pluribus eá de re non 
egit, sed accepto à duce mandato, 
mox ad comitem contendit. Erat 
jàm noctis feré horá undecimá cum 
ad eum ingrederetur. Ingressus 

ergo causam adventus sui comiti 
exponit, simulque sententiam mortis, 
quam à duce datam secum tulerat, 
comiti legendam tradit. Lectä comes 
sententiä, episcopum rogavit, ecqua 
adhüc spes reliqua foret, si non vitae, 
saltem dilationis alicujus obtinendae. 
Comiti porró ex ordine narrat omnia 
Rs D. quomodó hoc jam primum 

die vocatus à duce esset, quid et 
quomodó cum duce in gratiam 
comitis egisset, quidque demüm 
responis accepisset. Videns itaque 
comes conclamatum prorsüs esse 

de suá causá, primum sané plurimas 
Deo et duci gratias agit, quod in hoc 
jam articulo talem sibi confessorem 
et consultorem destinaverit, 


mox diligenter episcopum interrogat, 
quid consilii sibi nünc daret, quidque 
potissimüm agere debeat, et accepto 
ab eo consilio, ut, sepositis aliis curis 
omnibus, Deo soli se totum addiceret 
et ad mortem se penitüs pararet, 
facta exomologesi, SS. Eucharistiae 
Communionem ardentissimé 


TEXTUAL COMPARISON 


hem tegen den Bisschop gebiecht / 
begeerende dat den Bisschop soude 
willen Misse celebreren / ende hem 
het Sacrament geven / 't welck den 
Bisschop seyde geerne te willen 
doen / naer dat hy synen getijden 
soude hebben gelesen. De Misse 
geeyndt zynde / ende 't Sacrament 
ontfanghen hebbende / heeft die 
Grave gevraecht / wat gebet hy 
spreecken soude ter plaetse van de 
Justitie / die Bisschop antwoorde / 
datter geen beter en was / dan 't geen 
ons Christus selfs geleert heeft / 

(...). Daer nae hadde hy noch vele 
woorden metten Bisschop / ende 
dancte Godt / dat hy hem soo 
voorsichtelijck liet sterven / ende soo 
hy seer beclaechde zijn huysvrouwe 
ende kindere / seyde die Bisschop / 
dat hy die gedachten uyt zijn sin 
setten soude / ende hem nu alleene 
tot Godt keeren soude / doen 
antwoorde de Grave: O hoe ellendich 
ende broosch is onse nature / dat 

als wij alleen om Godt behooren te 
dencken / dat wy dan met wijf ende 
kinderen becommert zijn. 

Dese brieven gheeyndt zijnde / heeft 
hy den Bisschop ghevraecht / 

wat hy opt schavot seggen soude 

tot stichtinghe vande gemeente. 

De Bisschop was van advijs / dat 

hy tot het volck niet spreecken en 
soude / eensdeels om datter weynich 
wesen souden / die hem verstaen 
souden / overmits de menichte 
vande Spaengaerts dier om staen 
soude / eensdeels ooc mede / dat 
sijne woorden van vele die die qualic 
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efflagitabat et ad hoc R™™™ ut quàm 
primum celebret vehementius 

orat, id se libentius mox facturum 
respondit: sed quoniam, inquiebat, 
horas meas nundum recitavi, 
paulisper expectandum. R™ D. 
legente, instat comes, oratque eum ut 
quam citissmé expediret. Metuebat 
videlicet ne primo jàm diluculo 
raperetur ad mortem, priusquàm 
communicasset. Sacro itàque peracto 
communicavit. Rogavit exindé comes 
Rev” D. quamnam illi orationem 
commendaret in ipso jam supplicii 
loco dicendam? Respondet R$ D. se 
illi potiorem commendare non posse 
quàm quae ab ipso Salvatore nostro 
et advocato nobis commendata 

est omnibus, orationem scilicet 
Dominicam: Pater noster etc. Idem 
sané, subinfert comes, et mihi 
videtur, proinde obsecro te, Rev? 

D., ut ibidem unà orationem hanc 
recitemus. Nec prius à me discedas 
quàm manus indicio discedendi 
signum dedero. Annuit episcopus. 
Rursum rogat: Quid tibi de mde 
videtur, Pater, putasne me jàm ut 
bonum christianum moriturum? 

Tu nunc omnia mea nösti, meque 
totum quid sim, qualisque fuerim 
manifesté perspicis. Respondet 
fiducialiter R™us episcopus: Nullo 
modo dubites quin apud optimum 
Deum misericordiam sis inventurus. 
Confide tamen et in illo firmissimam 
habe fiduciam, illique te totum 
committe. Veré, ait comes, ego jàm 
multa in illo carcere didici, quae 
nunquam anteà potui advertere. Et 
sané quam possum maximas Deo 
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verstaen soude / qualic souden 
worden beduyt. 

De Grave hadde hem soo tot 

sterven bereydt / dat hy hadde doen 
afsnijden die crage van zijn wambas 
ende hembde / om geen beleth te 
hebben. Op den 5. Junij / wesende 
Pingster avont / zijn de Spaengiaerts 
gecomen omtrent elff uren om den 
Grave te brengen ter plaetse vande 
Justitie / ende als sy hem nu wilden 
zijn handen binden / soo heeft hy 
(zijn tabbaert opdoende) getoont / 
dat hy hem al totte doot bereyt 
hadde / begeerende / datse hem 
alsoo vry / los ende ongebonden 
totter doot wilden laten gaen / 't 
welck alsoo gheschiede. Gaende dan 
ter plaetse van de Justitie / hebbende 
aen sijn zijde den voornoemden 
Bisschop / soo las hy den eenen 
vijftichsten Psalm: God zijt mij 
ghenaedich naer uwer goetheyt, ende 
doet mijn overtredinghe teniet naer 
uwe bermherticheyt, ende is alsoo op 
de groote Marckt ghecomen. (...) 

De Grave is metten Bisschop alleene 
op het schavot ghegaen / ende als 

hy sommighe woorden metten 
Bisschop ghesproocken hadde / 
diemen overmits de groote menichte 
der Spaengiaerts / die rontsom het 
schavot stonden / niet en conde 
hooren noch verstaen / soo is hy op 
zijn knyen neder gaen sitten metten 
Bisschop / ghelijckelijcken lesende 
het Gebet / 't welck ons onse Heere 
Jezus Christus geleert heeft: gheeyndt 
zijnde / heeft hy den Bisschop 
gebeden / 't selve tot driemael te 
willen verhalen: daer naer heeft 
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optimo gratias habeo, qui mihi hoc 
poenitentiae tempus et me ipsum 
recolligendi opportunitatem hoc 

in articulo concessit. Ego, R™¢ D. 

in multis jàm anteà vitae periculis 
varia per loca versatus fui, in quibus 
sané, ut nunc sentio, damnabiliter 
periissem, nisé me bonus Deus ad 
hoc tempus reservásset. Miscebat 
subindé quidem sermonem de 
uxore suá, de liberis; at Rmus: 
Depone, inquit, obsecro jam omnes 
hujusmodi curas et cogiationes, istae 
enim te à bono tuo fine plurimum 
impedient. Deo soli te, tuaque 
omnia committe, Illum solum jam 
prae oculis habe, ad illum enim jàm 
tendis. Tum comes, 6 veré, inquit, 
quanta est humanae vitae miseria! 
quae cum se totam Deo creatori suo 
committere vellet, deque Illo solo 
cogitare contendit, ab uxore et liberis 
vel invita distrahitur et avellitur. 
(...) Abolutis litteris cum R" D. 
iterum colloquitur. Rogat: Ecquid 
illi in supplicii loco ad populum 
dicendum esset? Respondet 
episcopus, nil illic ad populum 
loqueretur; partim quia ex populo 
paucissimi audirent propter 
hispanum militem, qui circa supplicii 
locum frequens adstabat, partim 
quia si audirent, ejus tamen verba 
varié homines interpretarentur, 
unusquisque juxtà suum sensum 
sine ulla prorsus audientium fructu. 
Ità jàm se ad mortem paraverat 
comes ut diploidem ac indusium 

à collo usque ad scapulas resecari 
in cubiculo fecerit, ut in supplicii 
loco quàm minima foret mora. 
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hem den Bisschop ghesegenet / 

ende opghestaen zijnde heeft seer 
dickmael het Cruys ghecust / d' welck 
hem inde handt ghegheven was / 
daer naer soo heeft hy gheknielet 

op een swart fluwelen cussen / ende 
met gevouwen handen heeft hy 

seer luyde geroepen: Heere in uwen 
handen bevele ick mijnen Geest, 
daer na den Bisschop wenckende / 
dat hy soude vertrecken / so nahm 
hy een cleyn bonetghen / 'T welck hy 
voor zijn oogen dede / ende en werp 
zijn tabbart van zijn schouderen / 
zijn handen wederomme te samen 
vouwende ende Godt biddende / 
verwachte hy den slach / soo is den 
Scherprechter voortgetreden / ende 
heeft terstont het hooft afgheslaghen / 
ende de plaetse / de welcke met bloet 
besprengt was / wert terstont met 
swart laecken bedect. 
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Evocatus itaque cum esset undecimá 
ante meridiem sequentis diei, 

quae fuit Vigiliä Pentecostes, ad 
supplicium, ab Hispanis invasus 
est, ac bracchia illi ex more ligare 
volentibus, revolutà toga, ostendens 
quomodo se sponté ad mortem 
praeparásset, impetravit ut brachiis, 
manibusque liberis ad fornicem 
spectabilem tenderet. Progrediens 
igitur unà cum R™°D. Iprensi à 
latere sibi semper assistente, in ipso 
progressu Psalmum: Miserere mei 
recitavit. Ubi jàm in ipsum aptum 
supplicii locum ventum esset, statim 
positis genibus, episcopo quoque 
cum ipso genibus provoluto simul 
orationem dominicam recitárunt. 
Ea recitata, assurgentem episcopum 
rogat comes ut una adhüc vice 
repeterent, quod cum secunda 

et tertiä vice repetiissent, mox 
acceptä ab episcopo benedictione 
surgit, statimque cruce se signans 
et oblatam sibi crucis imaginem 
identidem exosculatus super 
pulvinar, quod holosericum nigri 
coloris positum erat, genua flectit, 
junctisque manibus altá voce ait: In 
manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum. Mox data per manus 
quidem retro flexionis signatione, 
egreditur R™us D. Iprensis. Comes 
intereà é vestigio piliolo albo é 
manicá accepto oculos obvolvit, 
statimque revolutá deorsum togá, 
junctis iterum manibus quasi 
oraturus spiculatorem constanter 
exspectat, qui caput comiti 
amputavit. Ejus animae propitietur 
Deus. Amen." 
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Schematic Overview of the Transmission 
of the Egmont Material between the 
Proto-historiographical and the Historiographical 


Phases of the Egmont Reception! 





Author Consulted by Consulted by 
Aitsinger < Bor? 

< Haraeus? 

< de Thou* 

< van Reydd 


< van Meteren® 


< Dinothusf 


Ulloa « Le Frére de Laval 


« La Popeliniére 
« Henricpetri (via authors 
mentioned above)? 


Henricpetri « van Reydh 


1 


© 


< van Metereni 
< Dinothus?i 


A brief explanation is first required of the schematic overview of the transmission of the 
Egmont material: The aim of the overview is mainly to show the cross-referential lines of 
connection between the proto-historiographical and the historiographical part of this study. 
It does not make any claims to completeness, but merely indicates the traces of intellectual 
exchange that I have either found in the sources themselves or discovered in the secondary 
literature. These traces also do not always necessarily relate to the subject of Egmont: For 
instance, if there are clues in the sources or in the research literature that de Thou consulted 
van Meteren, this alone does not prove that de Thou also viewed the part that concerned 
Egmont. This kind of substantiation would require a systematic comparative analysis and 
additional archival research on the respective authors. 

One final word about the footnotes: They may pertain to several authors at the same time, 
assuming the information source is the same, and they are only author-specific if a certain 
author needs a specific reference. 
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Author Consulted by Consulted by 
Mendoza > Grotiusk 

> de Thou! 

< Bentivoglio™ 

« Strada? 


« van Meteren? 
« HaraeusP 
< Burgundius4 


Pamphlets, Apology < Henricpetri 


< Strada” 

< Bors 

< van Meterent 
< Wagenaar" 

< Schiller’ 


Ypres account < Bor” < Schiller* 


«Case file> < Dessau essay? 
< Wagenaar?? 





m — „sea n0 c» 


— 


eo 0 5 8B 
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JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica,” p. 21. 

HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, p. 34. 

REIFFENBERG, Michel d' Eytzing, p. 518. 

JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica," p. 25. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p. 140. 

DINOTHUS, De bello belgico, p. 85. 

VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri, pp. 205-208. 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 25. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen's lands, p. 144. 

DiNoTHUus, De bello belgico, pp. 87-88; HENRICPETRI, Niderlendischer Ersten Kriegen, 
p. Tiv-r, v. 

R. FRUIN, Bernardino de Mendoga, in: IDEM, Verspreide Geschriften, vol. 8, ed. PJ. Blok et al., 
The Hague 1903, 204—212, esp. p. 204. 

DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, pp. 673, 735; vol. 4, p. 57. 
BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, Buch vi. 

STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, Buch v1. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, pp. 145-146. 

HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, pp. 80, 87, 90. 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 272. 
NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 194-196. 

JANSSEN, Pieter Bor Christiaenszoon (1559-1635), pp. 23-25. 
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BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen 5 lands, p. 148; für die Apologie: L. BRUMMEL, A manuscript of Van 


Meterens Historie, in: Quaerendo 5 (1975), pp. 246—262, esp. pp. 260-261. 


DKV-VI, 756—758. 
Appendix 3 
DKV-VI, 756—758. 
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ANONYMUS, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, esp. pp. 101-102. 


WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 


Supplement à l'Histoire des guerres civiles de Flandre, vol. 1, pp. 258—266. 


aa WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 





Consulted by author Author Consulted by 

La Popeliniére (Ulloa) » 

Le Frère Laval (Ulloa)? > < van Meteren? 
(Ulloa) >Henricpetri < van Reyd* 
van Reyd4 > 

Henricpetri* > 

Mendozaf > < Grotius? 
Grotius? > < Bori 
Pamphlets > < de Thouk 
van der Haer/Haraeus)! > van Meteren < Strada 
Apology” > « Wagenaar? 
Dinothus > < SchillerP 
Bora > < Goethe" 
Aitsingers > 

Campana > < Grotius! 
Dinothus > van Reyd « Wagenaar" 
Henricpetri > < Schiller” 
Aitsinger* > 

Ypres account* > < Grotius” 

van Meteren > Bor < van Meteren? 
Aitsinger > < Wagenaar?? 
Dinothusab > 

Apology/Pamphlets*¢ > 

Aitsinger@4 > Haraeus < Strada?e 
Mendoza*f » (resp. < van Meteren?s 
Grotiusah van der Haer) < Wagenaar?! 
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Consulted by author Author Consulted by 

< Grotius 
Bentivoglio?sk » Burgundius « Wagenaar?! 
Mendoza?™ > < Schiller?» 
de Thou?° > 
van Meteren > < van Meteren?P 
Bor » Grotius < Wagenaar?4 
van Reydar > < Goethe's 
Strada?t « Schiller?" 
Burgundius?" > < Haraeus*” 
Mendoza?* 
La Popeliniére*Y > < Grotius? 
van Meteren>@ > de Thou < Wagenaarbb 
Mendozabe > « Bentivogliobd 
Aitsingerbe < Stradabf 

< Schillerbs 
Mendozabh 
van Meteren > < Grotius! 
Haraeus > < Bentivogliobi 
ApologyPk > Strada < Wagenaar?! 
Campanabm > < Schiller?» 
de Thoube > < Goethe 
Stradaba > < Burgundius?br 
de Thou*s > Bentivoglio < Schiller 
Mendoza" » 
de Thou » 


van der Haer/Haraeus 
Strada 

Grotius 

Case file 

Burgundius 

Bor 

van Meteren 

van Reyd 

Apology?” 


> 
> 
> 
> Wagenaar 
> 
> 


> 


< Schiller>v 
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VERMASEREN, Dr. Adam Henricpetri, pp. 205—208. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p.144. 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 25. 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 25. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p.144. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen 5 lands, pp. 145-146. 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 10. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p. 166. (The concern is with Grotius’ De Oudheid van 
de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek) 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 21. 

Brummel, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p. 148. 

DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, pp. 673, 735; vol. 4, p. 57. 
BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p.148. 

NEUMANN, Ars historica, PP- 194-196. 

With regard to Dinothus William of Orange's Apologogy: BRUMMEL, A manuscript of Van 
Meterens Historie, pp. 260-261. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
DKV-VI, 756—758. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, pp. 137-139. 

WAGENER, Johann Wolfgang Goethe Egmont, p. 43. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, p.140. 

JANSSEN, A “Trias Historica," p. 10. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
DKV-VI, 756—758. 

In reference to all four authors: JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica," p. 25. 
Appendix 3 

JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica," p. 10. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen ’s lands, pp. 137-139. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
In reference to Aitsinger, Dinothus und van Meteren: JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica; p. 21. 
JANSSEN, Pieter Bor Christiaenszoon (1559-1635), pp. 23-25. 
HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, p. 34. 

NEUMANN, Ars historica, PP- 194-196. 

HARAEUS, Annales Ducum seu Principum, pp. 80, 87, 90. 

BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen 5 lands, p. 148. 

VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 232-234. (The concern is 
with Grotius' De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek) 
WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 267. 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 268. 
WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 272. 
DKV-VI, 756—758. 

WESSELS, Wessels, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, p. 64. 
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BRUMMEL, Twee ballingen 5 lands, p. 166. (The concern is with Grotius' De Oudheid van 
de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek) 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 

With regard to Bor, van Meteren und van Reyd: JANSSEN, A "Trias Historica; p. 10. 
GOTTING, Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater, p. 46. (The concern is with Grotius’ De 
Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek) 

ANDRIESSEN, De Jesuieten en het samenhorigheidsbesef, p. 316. 

DKV-VI, 756—758. 

VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 267. 

VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, pp. 232-234. (The concern is 
with Grotius' De Oudheid van de Bataafse nu Hollandse Republiek) 

FRUIN, Bernardino de Mendoga, p. 204. 

La Popeliniére, in: MICHAUD, Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne, vol. 35, Paris 
1829, pp. 400-401. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, p. 64. 

DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, pp. 673, 735; vol. 4, p. 57. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 69, 162-164. 

In reference to Mendoza and van Meteren: DE THOU, Histoire universelle, vol. 3, pp. 673, 
735; Vol. 4, p. 57. 

L. GACHARD, Le cardinal Bentivoglio; sa nonciature à Bruxelles (1607-1615), in: IDEM, 
Études et notices historiques concernant l'histoire des Pays-Bas, Brussels 1890, pp. 95-168, 
p. 129. 

REIFFENBERG, Michel d' Eytzing, p. 518. 

NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 194—196. 

DKV-VI, 756—758. 

STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, Buch v1. 

ANDRIESSEN, De Jesuieten en het samenhorigheidsbesef, p. 316. 

NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 248-256. 

In reference to Van Meteren, Haraeus and the Apologie: NEUMANN, Ars historica, 
PP- 194-196. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 

In reference to Campana: STRADA, Della guerra di Fiandra, vol. ı, p. 323. 

DKV-VI, 756-758. 

In reference to de Thou, Haraeus, van Meteren and the Apologie: NEUMANN, Ars histor- 
ica, Pp. 194-196. 

WAGENER, Johann Wolfgang Goethe Egmont, p. 43. 

NEUMANN, Ars historica, pp. 248-256. 

VERMASEREN, De katholieke nederlandse geschiedschrijving, p. 268. 

GACHARD, Le cardinal Bentivoglio, p. 129. 

DKV-VI, 756-758. 

BENTIVOGLIO, Della guerra di Fiandra, Buch v11. 

DKV-VI, 756—758. 

WESSELS, Bron, waarheid en de verandering der tijden, pp. 162-164. 
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Summary of the State of Research on Goethe's 
Egmont in German Studies! 


Discussions about Goethe's Egmont, which are largely carried out by literary schol- 
ars, were comprehensively summarized in 1998 by Canadian German Studies scholar 
David G. John. The ongoing debate about the interpretation of Goethe's Egmont can 
be divided up into discussions of a general nature, which link this play to Goethe's life 
and overall oeuvre; linguistic and structural-genetic approaches; and subject-specific 
treatments (e.g. the role of the daemonic or of politics in this drama). There are fur- 
thermore discussions in which scenic-visual aspects are emphasized, and, finally, there 
is also a series of contributions that is specifically dedicated to Schiller's response to 
Goethe's Egmont.? 

Due to my own specific concern with the play, however, the Egmont literature will 
be dealt with in the following from a different perspective. John's attempt towards clas- 
sification will be compared to a systematic-critical approach. The initial concern here 
is with determining the "extent" of Goethe's historical interest in the Egmont material. 
What exactly piqued his interest in this figure? To what extent was this fascination tied 
to Goethe's effort to distinguish himself in his respective intellectual setting? What 
was the actual practical value of this historical actor for Goethe, and under what per- 
sonal and environment-related conditions did the shift occur in his engagement with 
Egmont between a concern for "the sources of reception" to an individual “reception 
of the sources"?? What was Egmont's profile, and what did this specific manifestation 
say about Goethe's underlying interest not only as an artist but also as a member of a 
particular class and social milieu? 

Two different groups of texts can be distinguished from this particular vantage 
point. The first group is defined by the fact that it identifies a continuum between 
Goethe's thematic choice of an actual historical figure and its manner of depiction. 
The second group, on the other hand, recognizes a discontinuity and makes the 


1 Thissummary, which does not aim at comprehensiveness, lays out the most important con- 
tributions in German-Studies scholarship on Goethe's Egmont tragedy. The following is a 
slightly revised version of a chapter of my first intermediate exam (so-called June paper) 
from 2001, which completed my first year of study at the European University Institute. 

2 JOHN, Images of Goethe trough Schiller's “Egmont,” pp. 8-16. 

3 See: BLUMENBERG, Arbeit am Mythos, pp. 355-358. 
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fundamental distinction between the topic itself and the way that it is worked up, al- 
though it also ignores their mutual interdependence. 

When looking at this division in terms of the respective substantive tendencies of 
the two groups, one sees that those interpretations that insist on continuity primarily 
take Goethe's Egmont to be a thematic treatment of Goethe's external world, whereas 
those who recognize discontinuity tend to interpret this drama as literary testimony 
of the author's inner world. In the following, these divergent perceptions will be eluci- 
dated on the basis of the findings of Egmont literary scholarship. 

Upon closer inspection, the external conditions that some researchers linked 
to Egmont can be further subdivided. Thus, there are interpretations that primarily 
presented this drama as an allusion to the rise of absolutism. According to Renato 
Saviane, Egmont was a highly political play, which, on the one hand, made the case 
for a connection between the nobility and the bourgeoisie (with a view to avoiding an 
autocratic government of either one of the two political extremes, i.e. absolutism or 
mob rule), and, on the other, advocated the preservation of the unique historical social 
roles and traditional manifestations of these classes. Saviane argues that these political 
concerns were especially apparent in the behavior of Count Egmont in two passages. 
The stipulated assignment of distinct duties emerges from the following quotes, which 
are taken from the scene describing a riot and Egmont’s reaction to the agitated crowd: 


Bürger: “Der Adel muß uns schützen, wir fangen Händel an!” 

Das Volk: “Wir haben noch Egmont, noch Oranien! Die sorgen für unser Bestes." 

Egmont: "Geht auseinander, geht an euer Gewerbe! Es ist ein übles Zeichen, 
wenn ihr an Werktagen feiert." (HA-IV, 393-4) 


Citizen: “The nobles must protect us, we will make a row else!” 

People: “We have Egmont! We have Orange! They will protect our interests." 

Egmont: “Disperse yourselves, and go about your business. ‘Tis a bad sign when 
you thus keep holiday on working days." 


Here, two things are made plain: first, the general trust placed in the nobility; and, 
second, Egmont’s self-confident demeanor, which affirms this trust. The Count essen- 
tially calms the citizens, while encouraging them to return to work. At first glance, 
one notices the power relationship between Egmont and his subjects. The following 
statement, however, shows that he completely understood and appreciated the unique 
status of both the burgher class and the masses: 


Ich kenne meine Landsleute. Es sind Manner, wert, Gottes Boden zu betreten; 
ein jeder rund für sich, ein kleiner Kónig, fest, rührig, fáhig, treu, an alten Sitten 
hangend. (HA-IV, 430) 
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I know my countrymen. They are men worthy to tread God's earth; each com- 
plete in himself, a little king, steadfast, active, capable, loyal, attached to ancient 
customs. 


With this reference to the unmistakable essence of the bourgeoisie, Egmont defends in 
his conversation with Alba the traditional class society against the demands of a mere 
calculating absolutism. He also speaks against Rousseau's leveling concept of democ- 
racy, which continues to allot to every class its own area of responsibility, sphere of 
movement, and innate momentum within the broader, all-encompassing framework 
of society.* 

Saviane classified these political views in a framework that emphasizes the pro- 
cess of Goethe's personal and political growth over the decades. In his development, 
Goethe, on the one hand, increasingly represented - due to his distaste for polarized 
thinking — conciliatory and countervailing thought (hence the emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between the nobility, bourgeoisie, and the masses). On the other hand, he 
conceived of a political philosophy that rested on organic principles, and which, ac- 
cordingly, viewed society as a totality of distinct phenomena. Thanks to their inde- 
pendence, these phenomenona can in turn, like monads, also form a complementary 
relationship to other unities (thus the notion that each particular class has its own 
essence). 

As a result, Egmont became a role model for liberal-conservative intellectuals as a 
politically aware figure who had sacrificed his own life to uphold free bourgeois soci- 
ety. All those who were active in the intellectual setting of Möser, Schlosser, Brandes, 
et al. and found in Burke and the English constitution an inspiring example, had no 
difficulty in welcoming Egmont as a fundamental and subtle critique of tyrannical 
Josephinist state authoritarism.® 

Dieter Borchmeyer likewise linked Egmont to Joseph 11 - though he also interpreted 
the play in the context of the latter’s day-to-day rule and not as a mere theoretical pur- 
suit. Specifically, the Belgians’ uprising in 1788 against the emperor’s enlightenment 
reforms was effectively the historical fulfillment of the vehement discussion on the 
essence of absolutism between Alba and Egmont in the play's fourth act." Volkmar 
Braunbehrens also remained on topic in his interpretation insofar as he chiefly tied 
Egmont to Goethe’s work at court in Weimar from November 1775 onward. In his view, 


See: SAVIANE, Egmont, ein politischer Held, pp. 70-71. 
See: Ibid., pp. 52-53, 57. 

Ibid., pp. 59-68. 

BORCHMEYER, Der aufgeklärte Herrscher, passim. 
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the relationship to Goethe's political activity and experience was so obvious that 
attempts to identify traces of Dutch history in Egmont were as futile as drawing 
analogies between the original subject and Goethe's own environment. Egmont was 
informed by a series of fundamental political concerns: What is politics? What are 
human beings capable of? How do freedom and necessity work?? 

Horst Hartmann turned away from this abstraction to return to the unrest of the 
epoch. He interpreted Egmont within the scope of Marxist revolutionary theory as an 
edifying play that called upon the public — with an overt reference to the earlier Axial 
Age from 1566-1568 - to become self-aware and to thus realize that its freedom could 
only be rescued through a revolutionary uprising.? 

Fritz Brüggemann, however, most likely would have rejected this conscious apprais- 
alofthe figure of Egmont as a tribune of the people. He argues that Goethe aimed with 
this drama to exercise blunt criticism against the bourgeoisie. Briiggemann reduced 
Egmont’s personal role in his reading to a simple tragic and helpless sacrifice.!? 

By contrast, for Wilson it was not the burgher class so much as Goethe himself who 
was marked by cowardice. He allegedly adopted the contemporary “hunger discourse" 
and vilified the revolution as mere rabble rousing. In Wilson's view, Goethe's resigned 
posture vis-a-vis political change was also discursive in nature." 

This effectively ushers in the next part of the Egmont debate: The relationship be- 
tween this play and the supposedly rawest nerve of German intellectual history, the 
motif of the apolitical actor.!? The harsh polemics between George Wells and John Ellis 
concerning the apparent political naïveté of Egmont as a person took place in the same 
context. Whereas Ellis, after examining possible alternative solutions to the Count's 
situation once both Alba's arrival and Orange's departure were imminent, credited 


V. BRAUNBEHRENS, Egmont: Das lang vertródelte Stück, pp. 86, 95-98. 
H. HARTMANN, Egmont.Geschichte und Dichtung, Ost-Berlin 1972, pp. 23, 69. 

10 F. BRÜGGEMANN, Goethes Egmont - die Tragödie des versagenden Biirgertums, in: 
Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft 11 (1925), pp. 151-172, esp. p. 165ff. 

11 WD. WILSON, Hunger / Artist: Goethe’s Revolutionary Agitators in Götz, Satyros, Egmont, 
and Der Biirgergeneral, in: Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, deutsche Sprache und 
Literatur 86 (1994) no. 1, pp. 80-94, esp. pp. 84-85. I find Wilson's thesis interesting, but 
also rather one-sided; argumentation that ignores any context or circumstances ultimate- 
ly seems inadequate. 

12 One proponent of the thesis that classified Egmont as an early example of apolitical think- 
ing: G. KEFERSTEIN, Die Tragódie des Unpolitischen. Zum politischen Sinn des Egmont, 
in: Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturgeschichte und Geistesgeschichte 15 (1937), 


Pp. 331-361. 
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Egmont with political insight,!? Wells, by contrast, considered him to be blind, if not 
altogether stupid, when it came to political matters.!* 

Irmgard Hobson did not fall prey to this either-or schematic. Instead, she perceived 
in Egmont a political maturation process at work. On the basis of a comparative analy- 
sis of Count Egmont's behavior in the first act, on the one hand, and in the fourth act 
(especially with regard to the dialogue with Alba), on the other, she concluded that the 
Count was depicted as someone who became increasingly aware of his responsibility, 
even, finally, as an advocate of the Dutch people.5 Egmont’s intercession on behalf of 
the rights of his subjects culminated in his conversation with Alba. Because he readily 
and explicitly spoke out on their behalf and seems to anticipate, and even accept, that 
death might be the price for his effort,!® he could be seen as a self-assured hero who 
had made his own choice — even though this choice, just as in the original story, was 
illusory. In my view, however, the rupture that Hobson identifies is too clear-cut. In 
the drama, there was no opposition between an early authoritarian and a later empa- 
thetic Egmont. At issue here, instead, is the two sides of his representation and func- 
tion. The Count is able to ward off the riotous mood when riding past the crowd on his 
horse, and in urging the citizens to return to work, he reminds his subjects of their ob- 
ligations. By the same token, he also vouches for their rights in his dialogue with Alba. 

Harry Haile argues — in agreement, for instance, with Saviane's thesis — that Goethe 
turned Count Egmont into a mouthpiece for his own political views, though with the 
caveat that Goethe's employment experiences, and not (as Saviane suggests) his theo- 
retical development, were decisive for his political insights. Egmont supposedly makes 


13  JM.ELLIS, Once again, Egmont's Political Judgment: A Reply, in: German Life and Letters 34 
(1981) H. 3, pp. 344-349, esp. pp. 346—347. See also: IDEM, The Vexed Question of Egmont's 
Political Judgment, in: C.P. MAGILL / B.A. ROWLEY et al. (eds.), Tradition and Creation. 
Essays in Honor of Elisabeth Mary Wilkinson, Leeds 1978, pp. 116-130. 

14 G.A. WELLS, Criticism and the Quest for Analogies. Some recent discussions of Goethe's 
Egmont, in: New German Studies 15 (1988/89), pp. 1-15, esp. p. 9. See also: G.A. WELLS, 
Critical issues concerning Goethe's Egmont, in: German Life and Letters 32 (1978/79), 
Pp. 301-307. 

15 I. Hopson, Oranien and Alba: The Two Political Dialogues in “Egmont,” in: Germanic 
Review 50 (1975), pp. 260—274, esp. p. 272. 

16 Egmont did, in fact, respond to Alba's urgent request for unconditional obedience from 
the Dutch nobility with the laconic appeal: “Fordre unsre Häupter, so ist es auf einmal 
getan.” (HA- IV, 432.) 

17 HOBSON, Oranien and Alba, pp. 270-273. 

18 _ Iwould find it difficult to agree with Hobson, for example, if he still viewed the Egmont 
of the introductory dialogue (more precisely around page 428 in the Hamburg edition) 
as a sturdy ruler. Here, Egmont not only exhibits his humanity, but he also repeatedly 
undercuts Alba's absolutist assertions and demands with pleas for a more humane form 
of governance. See: Ibid., p. 269. 
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it possible to easily create a political cardiogram that traces step-by-step the growth 
of Goethe's “politology,” from “personality pathos”! and the emphasis on the organic- 
nationalistic?? aspect of the Sturm und Drang period to the attempts at mediating clas- 
sical thought. The poet's experiences in the service of the duke went hand-in-hand 
with a moderation of these ideas. More precisely, Goethe's personality cult gradu- 
ally died out, while his conservative-organological philosophy took even deeper root 
through its practical application.?! 

Especially critical for this awareness process was the confrontation with contem- 
porary thoughts on feasability. Goethe's initial theoretical skepticism regarding the 
world's improvability was only validated by trial-and-error at the Weimar court. The 
progress-skeptical finance minister and coal-mining and road-construction official 
apparently even processed his doubts about the possibility of amelioration and his 
conservative-organological credo in the fourth act, where he depicted Alba as the em- 
bodiment of despotism and evil and Count Egmont was acknowledged as the unwaver- 
ing protector of his people.?? 

According to Jürgen Schróder, Egmont is not to be understood so much as a con- 
frontation with political points of view, but rather in the sense of a clash of two con- 
trary historical perspectives. Goethe, he argues, projected onto the 16th century the 
basic contemporary opposition between Herder-type and Móser-type historicism, 
on the one hand, and enlightened absolutism, on the other.?? According to Schröder, 
Goethe neither conceived Egmont in terms of a personalized history, nor as a drama of 
meta-historical magnitude that aims to focus on the great interplay between the indi- 
vidual and history. Instead, Egmont was intended to be “a symbolic figure.’ As Schröder 
remarks, “in (Egmont) Goethe encountered the ideal-typical embodiment of his per- 
sonal historical experience and prerevolutionary historical optimism, and all of his 
modifications of the historical model served the purpose of shaping this representa- 
tiveness even more concisely.’24 


19 Haile thus remarks: “(...) this Egmont is a close kin to other heroes of Goethe’s youth: 
Shakespeare, Erwin, Mahomet, Socrates, Gótz" Quoted from: H.G. HAILE, Goethe’s 
Political Thinking and “Egmont,” in: Germanic Review 42 (1967), pp. 96-107, esp. p. 99. 

20 Count Egmont would thus perfectly embody this organic-national approach to life. As 
Machiavell, the regent secretary to Margaret of Parma, says: “Recht im Gegenteil geht 
Egmont einen freien Schritt, als wenn die Welt ihm gehörte.’ (HA-1v, 381.). See also Haile, 
Goethe's Political Thinking and 'Egmont, p. 100. 

21 Ibid., pp. 99-100, 106-107. 

22 Ibid., pp. 101-105. 

23 J. SCHRÖDER, Poetische Erlösung der Geschichte - Goethes Egmont, in: W. HINCK (ed.), 
Geschichte als Schauspiel. Deutsche Geschichtsdramen. Interpretationen, Frankfurt am 
Main 1981, pp. 101-116, esp. pp. 103-104. 

24 Quoted from: SCHRODER, Poetische Erlósung der Geschichte — Goethes Egmont, p. 106. 
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Goethe ascribed great significance to both the historical figure as well as the con- 
temporary environment. He consequently concluded that the model of the Dutch fed- 
eral system still represented a realistic political alternative that seamlessly linked a 
conscious conservative sense of loyalty to an inherited constitution and a restoration- 
minded posture of self-assertion. Here, the values of preservation and liberation were 
not yet opposed to each other, for the simple fact that the Dutch — and this was their 
secret — remained true to their own traditional way of life. Count Egmont, who embod- 
ied this intuitive understanding of history, was able to anticipate the triumph of histo- 
ry in the final scene, while at the same time dimissing? the history-making authority.26 

Hans Reiss should be mentioned as the final representative who recognized above 
all Goethe's concern with the external world. Reiss particularly saw the play as an 
avowal of Justus Móser's intellectual principles and as an evaluation of Enlightenment 
thinking on the soil of the Holy Roman Empire. Móser's influence on Goethe's think- 
ing, we are told, is unmistakable, and Egmont was no exception in this regard. Indeed, 
a quote like the following from Count Egmont in the presence of Alba might have been 
gleaned directly from Moses’ Patriotischen Phantasien (1774- 86):2” 


Darum wünscht der Bürger seine alte Verfassung zu behalten, von seinen 
Landsleuten regiert zu sein, weil er weiß, wie er geführt wird, weil er von ihnen 
Eigennutz, Teilnehmung an seinem Schicksal hoffen kann. (HA-IV, 430) 


That's why the citizen desires to retain his old constitution and to be governed by 
his compatriots — because he knows how he will be led; because he can presume 
their vested interest, their concern for his fate. 


Here, as elsewhere, Egmont is appropriated for the values of diversity and historicity. 
The Count, furthermore, is a proponent of the evolutionary-organic principle, and the 
insight that it is the local-situational, not the universal-abstract, that is required to 
constitute the norm for a virtuous and successful mode of governance.?® At the same 
time, enlightened elements also flowed into the criticism of Spanish statism (and by 


25 See: SCHRÖDER, Poetische Erlösung der Geschichte - Goethes Egmont, p. 105, 109. 

26 Egmont remarks the following about the policy of the Spanish king: “Die Kraft seines 
Volks, ihr Gemüt, den Begriff, den sie von sich selbst haben, will er schwáchen, nieder- 
drücken, zerstóren, um sie bequem regieren zu kónnen. Er will den innern Kern ihrer 
Eigenheit verderben; gewif in der Absicht, sie glücklicher zu machen. Er will sie vernich- 
ten, damit sie etwas werden, ein ander Etwas." (HA-IV, 432.) 

27 H. Reıss, Goethe, Möser and the Aufklärung: The Holy Roman Empire in “Götz von 
Berlichingen* and “Egmont,” in: Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 60 (1986), pp. 609—644, esp. pp. 609-611, 626. 

28 Reiss, Goethe, Möser and the Aufklärung, pp. 612—613. 
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extension the Habsburg regime in Belgium), which, however, are more difficult to lo- 
calize, for they concern a largely selective recognition of the Enlightenment. On the 
one hand, Goethe drew upon Frederick the Great's Antimachiavel (1741)?? and, on the 
other, the separation of church and state Machiavelli's sense, which advocated tradi- 
tion as the underlying condition for political stability and also allowed nebulous terms 
like tolerance, justice and humanity to resonate.?0 

Goethe's Egmont was ultimately a sharp condemnation of abstract anti-tradition- 
alist state thought, which contained some Enlightenment-humanistic elements, but 
chiefly represented a celebration of the Holy Roman Empire and elevated Justus Méser 
to its preceptor?! The final scene of the play demonstrates that Egmont was utilized, in 
a manner of speaking, as a mouthpiece for Móser's ideas. Here, Egmont is portrayed as 
such an ardent supporter of the status quo that the liberation he anticipated applies 
to the future situation of Southern Netherlands (in the restoration of its traditional 
constitution from 1579), not the liberation of Northern Netherlands.?? 

Even German-Studies scholars who strictly separated the Egmont material from its 
poetry and mainly understood the play as the testimony of Goethe's internal delib- 
erations often allowed their interpretations to center around the concept of freedom. 
Hartmut Reinhard, for example, put forward an interpretation of the final scene which 
conceives its intoxicating conception of liberation, not in a political sense, but rather 
within the context of Goethe's self-determination as an artist and thus as an expres- 
sion of his spiritual freedom. The Italian period (from September 1786 to June 1788) 
appears to have been critical for this process of spiritual awakening, for it was here 


29 According to Reiss, this was a book that Goethe's father had in his collection and which 
recommended that princes adopt a fatherly and caretaker mode of governance for the 
sake of efficacy and benevolence. Frederick the Great deemed the Dutch Revolt a good 
example of what can happen as soon as a population loses confidence in its sovereign. 
See: REISS, Goethe, Möser and the Aufklärung, pp. 615-616. 

30 Ibid. pp. 629- 632, 637. 

31 _ Möser’s precise standing as an intellectual for Goethe can be gleaned from the follow- 
ing letter fragment: “Wie oft habe ich bei meinen Versuchen gedacht, was möchte dabei 
Möser denken oder sagen.“ From the letter dated June 2ı, 1781 to Jenny von Voigts, Möser’s 
daughter, found in: REıss, Goethe, Möser and the Aufklärung, p. 644. Goethe, in fact, had 
sent a number of his writings to Möser for review, including at least Iphigenia, but also 
most likely a version of Urfaust as well as Uregmont, of which unfortunately nothing more 
is known. Goethe's admiration for the Osnabrück intellectual, however, was not a passing 
fancy, for he also lavished praise on Móser many years later in "Dichtung und Wahrheit." 
See: WOESLER, Móser und Goethe, pp. 28-29. 

32 Reiss, Goethe, Möser and the Aufklärung, pp. 642-644. It appears as though Goethe 
wanted to idealize the status quo by depicting the reconstituted former constellation as a 
wishful dream, not a new state of affairs. 
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that Goethe decided to dedicate his life to poetry and also reviewed the balance of his 
artistic work. From this point on, youthful spontaneity and intuitive brilliance were no 
longer preconditions for good poetry. What mattered, instead, was to transcend this 
unconditional-subjective process and strive for “objective authority."?? 

Egmont bore witness to both his rebirth in the land of his dreams and the transfor- 
mation of his artistry. The play's final scene expresses this most convincingly: “What 
happens to the dreaming Egmont is nothing less than a reflection of Goethe's poetic 
work — of the transformation of his life into an image."?^ Even the political scenes in 
Egmont announced the free spirit of a genuine artist and thus transcended the mere 
political dimension. This tension came to a head in the dialogue between Egmont and 
Alba. In fact, the concern here was not with political superiority, but the struggle of 
different powers: the autonomous artistic nature, on the one hand, and the merely 
subservient bureaucratic nature, on the other.?5 

By and large, Peter Michelsen held the same point of view, though, for him, it was 
the text itself that provided the arguments and not, as in the case of Reinhard, the 
biographical and work-historical context. Still, setting aside the question of grounding, 
Michelson's commentary left no doubt about the substantive equivalence: In a word, 
Egmont's freedom was a spiritual freedom. The play has nothing to do with political or 
even social emancipation, and even less with the poet's desire to reconcile contradic- 
tory existential fears. At this moment in Goethe life, he wanted nothing more than to 
separate politics and poetry, not combine them.?6 

Count Egmont hence only developed into a free personality in this drama. By the 
end of the play, he had no fear, for he had “accepted his fate” (“[das] ihm Bestimmte 
angenommen").?? The political framework of the play primarily illuminates the con- 
flicts between the local and the foreign as such. The transcendence of this tension is 


33 See H. REINHARD, “Egmont, in: W. HINDERER (ed.), Goethes Dramen. Interpretationen, 
Stuttgart 1992, pp. 158-198, esp. pp. 164-165, 174-175. For the allusion of “objektiver 
Verbindlichkeit, see p. 175. 

34 Quoted from: REINHARD, “Egmont, p. 178. 

35 See: REINHARD, ‘Egmont, pp. 186-188. Thus according to Reinhard, Goethe conceived the 
figure of Egmont as a “(...) Sinnbild des eigenen Künstlertums.” Ibid., pp. 176-177. 

36 P. MICHELSEN, Egmonts Freiheit, in: Euphorion. Zeitschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte 65 
(1971), pp. 274-298, esp. pp. 281-282. For a similar thesis, see: W. SCHWAN, Egmonts 
Glücksphantasien und Verblendung. Eine Studie zu Goethes Drama, Egmont’, in: Jahrbuch 
des freien deutschen Hochstifts (1986), pp. 61-90. 

37 MICHELSEN, Egmonts Freiheit, p. 297 for the partial quote. Michelsen argues that the 
progression of the play reveals Count Egmont's inner development, specifically in the 
sense that he becomes increasingly carefree and concerned with the present moment. 
The nadir of this change is the scene in prison in the last act; the apex is his falling asleep 
in the penultimate scene, which he is essentially able to induce on his own thanks to his 
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symbolized in the final scene by the reunion of nationhood (Volkheit,?® represented by 
Clara) and its hereditary protector (Egmont, who receives the laurel wreath). Egmont 
has only indirect political import, which was certainly also affected by the metaphysi- 
cal-entelechial dimension and thus conservative-organological in character. Freedom, 
in the political sense, specifically means access to the existing order. It was suppos- 
edly this convention that justified the separation of powers, while a foreign ruler or 
influence could only disrupt this predominantly tranquil rhythm of acceptance and 
philosophy of live and let live.?? 

Closely related to the metaphysical-entelechial Egmont interpretation, some 
German-Studies scholars also viewed this play primarily as a depiction of Goethean 
individualism. Werner Keller argues that Count Egmont represented the natural, 
complaisant, life-affirming individual, free of calculation and ulterior motives. In this 
sense, he embodied Goethe’s entelechial principle.^" Wolfgang Kaiser, the editor of the 
Hamburg edition, also contends that Egmont represented an ideal type, who dedicated 
himself to living a full life, despite the world’s prevailing authorities and powers. In his 
view, it was not coincidental that Alba emerged as a representative of the political just 
when the destructive force surfaced in aversion to this personality. 

Friedrich Gundolf sees Egmont rather as a turning point in Goethe’s work, marking 
the transition between the “titanistic” youthful phase and the fatalistic phase. In con- 
trast to the historical drama Götz von Berlichingen, Egmont deals with the fate of the 
individual. Given that Goethe endorsed a mythical understanding of history, he was 
hardly interested in real history, unless it concerned early German history, as in the 
case of Götz.*? Karl Otto Conrady pointed to the dual character of Egmont: The Count 
is presented not only as a sublime and transcendent historical personality, but also in 
terms of a specific political state of affairs. Egmont, we are told, is neither a person who 
is superior to his fate, nor someone who simply succumbs to it. He is best understood 
in terms of the dual characterization of the somnambulist and the charioteer — of the 
trusting-naive person and the responsible-aware person.*? 


inner peace: “Süßer Schlaf! Du kommst wie ein reines Glück ungebeten, unerfleht am wil- 
ligsten." (HA-IV, p. 452) See: MICHELSEN, Egmonts Freiheit, pp. 290—296. 

38 Quoted from: MICHELSEN, Egmonts Freiheit, p. 280. 

39 Ibid. pp. 278-281, 286. 

40  W. KELLER, Das Drama Goethes, in: W. HINCK (ed.), Handbuch des deutschen Dramas, 
Düsseldorf 1980, pp. 133-156, 545-547, esp. p. 137; found in: WAGENER, Egmont: 
Erläuterungen und Dokumente, pp. 123-124. 

41 KAYSER, Nachwort zu Egmont, pp. 635, 637, 639-40. 

42 _F.GUNDOLF, Goethe, Darmstadt 1963, pp. 186-188. 

43 K.O. CONRADY, Goethe. Leben und Werk. vol. 1: Hälfte des Lebens, Königstein i. Ts. 1982, 


PP- 474-477, 482. 
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The preceding summary suggests that Egmont can either be understood as a qua- 
si-arbitrary reference point for Goethe's self-reflection or a deliberately chosen crys- 
tallization point for external events and contexts. Among the representatives of the 
"internal world thesis,” the text itself — occasionally in its interrelationship to biograph- 
ical elements — was the primary supplier of arguments. Even though many of these 
analyses either consciously or unconsciously separated the historical material from 
its depiction, there were some that implied a connection. For instance, Michelsen and 
Reinhard are not able to circumvent the issue of why precisely this concept of freedom 
was tied to the name of Egmont or why it was finally demonstrated using the Dutch ex- 
ample. No matter what ideas Goethe may have wanted to incorporate into his Egmont, 
he chose a very specific subject (whether or not the audience played a role in this 
decision). What this choice of topic actually says will be discussed in the look ahead. 

For those literary scholars who read Egmont as an expression of Goethe's outer 
world, contextual elements, like individual biographies, intellectual settings, ministe- 
rial careers etc. form the lion's share of the argumentation. Their research findings 
reveal a continual recurrence of similar substantive leitmotifs, such as the conserva- 
tive-organological perspective with its concem with the respective uniqueness of a 
people. This idea was en vogue in an era of revolutionary unrest among German intel- 
lectuals. Not only are Herder and Móser known to have cultivated similar thoughts, 
but Schiller also viewed the Dutch Revolt as the restoration of a previous state. The 
concept as such of revolution in the German context of the 18th century points in any 
case more to restoration than a new beginning.** 

At the same time, these thinkers — as became especially clear in Goethe’s case — 
wanted to react against contemporary tendencies with their conservative concepts 
and present alternatives. Of course, it would go too far to interpret Goethe's Egmont 
as a political program in this sense. The language of poetry, namely, is too obscure to 
make such clear inferences, especially with regard to works like Egmont that developed 
over 12 years and during different life phases. Goethe himself, additionally, admitted 
the following after the drama's completion: 


Die Aufnahme meines Egmonts macht mich glücklich; und ich hoffe, er soll 
beim Wiederlesen nicht verlieren, denn ich weiß, was ich hineingearbeitet 
habe, und daß sich das nicht auf einmal herauslesen läfst [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]. 
(HA-XI, 431) 


44 See: BORCHMEYER, Goethes und Schillers Sicht der niederländischen “Revolution,” in: 
DANN, Schiller als Historiker, pp. 149—157, esp. pp. 150-155. 
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Taking up my Egmont brings me joy; and I hope not to lose this feeling when 
reading it again. For I know what I put into it and that this cannot immediately be 
read out of it [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]. 


The play’s unmistakeable complexity, however, could not belie the poet’s fundamental 
historical interest in the material. Clearly, Egmont was a source of permanent inspi- 
ration for Goethe, despite all the dramatic flourishes. His prismatic treatment of the 
material aside, the author remained true to his main subject. For his all-encompassing 
construction, he ultimately pursued a specific goal: 


Man denke, was das sagen will: ein Werk vornehmen, was zwolf Jahre frither 
geschrieben ist, es vollenden, ohne es umzuschreiben. (HA-XI, 431) 


... to undertake a work that was written 12 years earlier and complete it without 
rewriting it. 


The poet then admitted: 


Die besondern Umstände der Zeit haben mir die Arbeit erschwert und erleich- 
tert. (HA-XI, 431) 


The peculiar circumstances of the time have made the work harder and easier. 


When viewed from this vantage point, is it not possible that Goethe may have after all 
associated his Egmont to his own turbulent times?45 


45 Because of the reforms announced by Joseph 11, there was unrest in Brabant in early 
spring 1787. In June of the same year, the first paratroops were formed under the leader- 
ship of a Brussels lawyer and the guilds. These protests were also thoroughly conserva- 
tive, insofar as they reminded the emperor of the time-honored privileges. The following 
quote from Goethe's Italienische Reise from July 9, 1787 shows that he followed these 
events closely: “Ich bin fleifsig, mein ‘Egmont’ rückt sehr vor. Sonderbar ist's, dafs sie eben 
jetzt in Brüssel die Szene spielen, wie ich sie vor zwólf Jahren aufschrieb, man wird vieles 
jetzt für Pasquill halten." (HA-x1, 367) 
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Complete Passages on Egmont's Noble Mindedness 


“Dies alles [viz. the military victories; R.C.R.] gab nothwendig Egmond einen Glanz, 
den der Herzog von Alba, der inmittelst mit allen seinen Heldenthaten, die zufälli- 
gerweise gerade nicht in so glánzendem Lichte erschienen, beynahe vergessen war, 
nicht ohne die lebhafteste Eifersucht und ohne heißen Durst nach Rache mit ansehn 
konnte; um so mehr, als er sogar fürchten mußte, daß er dadurch in der Gunst und 
Achtung seines Kónigs sinken dürfte, zumahl da er nicht ohne Grund fühlte, dafs 
Aehnlichkeit der Gemüther, wie sie zwischen ihm und dem König statt fand, nicht al- 
lezeit Sympathie erzeuge. Und was bedurfte ein rauher argwóhnischer Geist wie Albas 
mehr, um wider Egmond einen bittern unauslöschlichen Haß zu fassen, der inmittelst 
als der anspruchsloseste edelste Mann von der Welt nicht argwohnte, dafs jemand ihn 
beneiden oder gar auf seinen Untergang denken konnte [my emphasis, R.C.R.], am al- 
lerwenigsten der Herzog von Alba in Italien, der Hannibals Heldenruhm und Cásars 
Glück hätte haben können, ohne das es ihm wäre eingekommen, darüber scheel zu 
sehen, oder überhaupt sich um irgend etwas als um seine Niederlande und deren Wohl zu 
bekümmern [my emphasis, R.C.R.]" 

Quote from: Anonymus, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte des berühmten Grafen von 
Egmond, in: Litteratur und Völkerkunde 6 (Dessau 1785), pp. 101-123, esp. pp. 109-110. 


"Indessen verließ Philip die Niederlande (...) nachdem er zuvor der Herzogin von 
Parma die Regentschaft aufgetragen und den Grafen Egmond (...) nebst dem Grafen 
von Hoorn und dem Prinzen von Oranien zu Beysitzern des Staatsraths ernannt hatte 
(...), ohne jedoch weder zu einem noch zum andern eine persónliche Zuneigung zu 
haben, sondern (...) mit einem Misvergnügen über alle dreye, weil er von allen voraus- 
sah daf$ sie seinen Entwürfen, den Despotismus in den Niederlanden einzuführen sehr 
hinderlich seyn würden; ohngeachtet er Egmond als den mit den Feinheiten der Politik 
und den Künsten des spanischen Hofes unbekannten Biedermann immer noch für den 
unschddlichsten unter ihnen machen halte [my emphasis, R.C.R. ]." 
Quote from: Anonymus, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 110. 


“Denn Egmond war ein Mann, der ohne Muthlosigkeit, denn dies hatte er bewiesen, 
dennoch so eine überwiegende Gutmüthigkeit hatte, daf$ er nichts mehr wünschte, als 
dafs alle Welt mit ihm und mit sich selbst zufrieden seyn móchte, daher es ihm wehe 
that, irgend jemand etwas Widriges zu sagen, und er, ohne eingeschränkt zu seyn, gern 
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sich selbst tauschte, um nur nicht in der Nothwendigkeit zu seyn, sich oder andern die 
Lage der Dinge von der schlimmern Seite vorzustellen." 


Quote from: Anonymus, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 114. 


“Egmont verklarte sich dabey [viz. at the meeting in Dendermonde in the fall of 1566, 
where Orange first used the intercepted letter from Alba's emissary to demonstrate the 
king's actual motives; R.C.R.] determiniert, daf er dem Kónig jederzeit unverbrüch- 
lich treu und seinen Befehlen gehorsam seyn werde, weil ihm immer seine Gutherzigkeit 
überredete, daß sein edles Betragen über die feindseligen Gesinnungen des Königs trium- 
phiren, und ihm sein Wohlwollen gewinnen sollte [my emphasis, R.C.R.], welche Idee 
bey seinem Hange zum bürgerlichen Frieden für ihn so unwiderstehliche Reize hatte, 
daß sie, trotz aller Warnungen des Prinzen von Oranien, ihn ins Verderben zog." 
Quote from: Anonymus, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 117. 


"Allein Egmond war so sehr von der Gerechtigkeit seiner Sache überzeugt, und so un- 
‚fähig, irgendwo, am allerwenigsten auf dem Throne, so schwarze Arglist zu suchen [my 
emphasis, R.C.R.], daß er unverändert bey seiner Meynung blieb (...)." 

Quote from: Anonymus, Beytrag zur Lebensgeschichte, p. 119. 


Soest: "Warum ist alle Welt dem Grafen Egmont so hold? (...) Weil man ihm ansieht, 
daß er uns wohlwill; weil ihm die Fröhlichkeit, das freie Leben, die gute Meinung 
aus den Augen sieht (...).” (HA-IV, 372) 


Regentin: "Soll ich aufrichtig reden: ich fürchte Oranien, und ich fürchte für Egmont. 
Oranien sinnt nichts Gutes, seine Gedanken reichen in die Ferne, er ist heimlich 
[my emphasis, R.C.R.], scheint alles anzunehmen, widerspricht nie, und in tiefster 
Ehrfurcht, mit größter Vorsicht tut er, was ihm beliebt.” 

Machiavell: *Recht im Gegenteil geht Egmont einen freien Schritt, als wenn die Welt 
ihm gehörte. (...) 

Regentin: “Er trägt das Haupt so hoch, als wenn die Hand der Majestät nicht über ihm 
schwebte. (...) Nie hat er einen Schein vermieden [my emphasis, R.C.R.]; als wenn 
niemand Rechenschaft von ihm zu fordern hätte.” (HA-IV, 381; see HA-IV, 648) 


Egmont: "Es dreht sich immer um den einen Punkt: ich soll leben, wie ich nicht leben 
mag. Daß ich fröhlich bin, die Sachen leicht nehme, rasch lebe, das ist mein Glück; 
und ich vertausch es nicht gegen die Sicherheit eines Totengewölbes. Ich habe nun 
zu der spanischen Lebensart nicht einen Blutstropfen in meinen Adern, nicht Lust, 
meine Schritte nach der neuen bedáchtigen Hofkadenz zu mustern. Leb ich nur, 
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um aufs Leben zu denken? (...) Wenn ihr das Leben gar zu ernsthaft nehmt, was 
ist denn dran? (...) Scheint mir die Sonne heut, um das zu überlegen, was gestern 
war? (...) Schenke mir diese Betrachtungen, wir wollen sie Schülern und Hóflingen 
überlassen. Die mógen sinnen und aussinnen, wandeln und schleichen, gelangen, 
wohin sie können, erschleichen, was sie können.” (HA-IV, 399-400) 


Egmont: "Ich mache ihr [viz. the regent; R.C.R.] viel zu schaffen, weil sie hinter mei- 
nem Betragen immer Geheimnisse sucht, und ich keine habe.” 

Clara: "So gar keine?" 

Egmont: “Eh nun! einen kleinen Hinterhalt. Jeder Wein setzt Weinstein in den Fássern 
an mit der Zeit. Oranien ist doch eine bessere Unterhaltung für sie und eine immer 
neue Aufgabe. Er hat sich in den Kredit gesetzt, daß er immer etwas Geheimes vor- 
habe: und nun sieht sie immer nach seiner Stirne [my emphasis, R.C.R.], was er wohl 
denken, auf seine Schritte, wohin er sie wohl richten möchte.” 

Clara: "Verstellt [my emphasis, R.C.R.] sie sich?" 

Egmont: “Regentin, und du fragst?” 

Clara: "Verzeiht, ich wollte fragen: Ist sie falsch?" (HA-IV, 413-414) 


Gomez: “Gut! Gut! Auch scheint es mir kein Wunder, daß du [viz. Silva, one of Alba's 
servants; R.C.R.] so verschlossen und einsilbig wirst wie er [viz. Alba; R.C.R.], da 
du immer um ihn sein mußt. (...) Ihr schweigt alle und laßt es euch nie wohl sein. 
Der Herzog gleicht mir einem ehrnen Turm ohne Pforte, wozu die Besatzung Flügel 
hatte.” (HA-IV, 421) 


Egmont (zu Albas Sohn Ferdinand): "Sag ihm [viz. Alba; R.C.R.], daß ich's weiß, dafs 
ich ihn kenne, daß die Welt jede Siegszeichen verachtet, die ein kleiner Geist er- 
schleichend sich aufrichtet. (...) Du warst so zutraulich, so freundlich gegen mich. 
Solang ich dich sah, war ich mit deinem Vater versóhnt. Und ebenso verstellt, ver- 
stellter als er, lockst du mich in das Netz [my emphasis, R.C.R.].” (HA-IV, 447) 


“Jede öffentliche Erscheinung Egmonts war ein Triumphzug; jedes Auge, das auf ihn 
geheftet war, erzáhlte sein Leben; in der Ruhmredigkeit seiner Kriegsgefáhrten leb- 
ten seine Taten; ihren Kindern hatten ihn die Mütter bei ritterlichen Spielen gezeigt. 
Hóflichkeit, edler Anstand und Leutseligkeit, die liebenswürdigen Tugenden der 
Ritterschaft, schmückten mit Grazie sein Verdienst; in einem freundlichen Gruß oder 
Händedruck verschrieb sich sein überwallendes Herz jedem Bürger. Auf einer freien 
Stirn erschien seine freie Seele [my emphasis, R.C.R.]; seine Offenherzigkeit verwaltete 
seine Geheimnisse nicht besser als seine Wohltätigkeit seine Güter, und ein Gedanke 
gehörte allen, sobald er sein war. (...) Egmont besaß mehr Gewissen als Grundsätze; sein 
Kopf hatte sich sein Gesetzbuch nicht selbst gegeben, sondern nur eingelernt; darum 
konnte der bloße Name einer Handlung ihm die Handlung verbieten. Seine Menschen 
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waren bóse oder gut, und hatten nicht bóses oder gutes; in seiner Tugendlehre fand 
zwischen Laster und Tugend keine Vermittelung statt, darum entschied bei ihm so oft 
eine einzig gute Seite für den Mann. Egmont vereinigte alle Vorzüge, die den Helden 
bilden; er war ein besserer Soldat als Oranien, aber als Staatsmann tief unter ihm; 
dieser sahe die Welt, wie sie wirklich war, Egmont in dem magischen Spiegel einer ver- 
schónernden Phantasie [my emphasis, R.C.R.]. (...) Er fürchtete nichts, weil er dem 
unsichern Pfande vertraute, das ihm das Schicksal in der allgemeinen Liebe gegeben, 
und glaubte an Gerechtigkeit, weil er glücklich war. Selbst die schrecklichste Erfahrung 
des spanischen Meineids konnte nachher diese Zuversicht nicht aus seiner Seele ver- 
tilgen, und auf dem Blutgerüste selbst war Hoffnung sein letztes Gefühl." (Geschichte 
des Abfalls; DKV-V1, 116-117) 


“Die verstellte Sanftmut des Königs, und die Beteurungen eines Wohlwollens für die 
niederlándischen Nation, die er nicht empfand, hintergingen die Redlichkeit des 
Flamänders. Glücklich durch die Glückseligkeit, die er seinem Vaterlande zu überbrin- 
gen meinte, und von der es nie weiter entfernt gewesen war, verließ er Madrid über alle 
Erwartung zufrieden (...).” (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-VI, 198) 


"Egmont besonders hatte mit der redlichen Einfalt und Bravour, die ihm eigen waren, 
den Monarchen aufgefodert, ihm doch nur anzudeuten, was er eigentlich wolle, 
ihm die Handlungsart zu bestimmen, wodurch man ihm gefällig werden und seinen 
Diensteifer dartun könne.’ (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-V1, 290) 


“Die schwere und so nützliche Kunst, seinen eigenen Geist zu verkleinern, sein Genie 
einem andern leibeigen zu machen, verstand Granvella; gleich einer unnatürlichen 
Mutter, die ihr eigenes Kind verleugnet, tat er auf die Gedanken Verzicht, deren 
Schöpfer er war, um sie seinem Herrn als Eigentum einzuräumen. So herrschte er, weil 
er seine Herrschaft verbarg, und nur so konnte Philipp der zweite beherrscht werden. 
Zufrieden mit einer stillen aber gründlichen Gewalt haschte er nicht unersättlich 
nach neuen Zeichen derselben, die sonst immer das wünschenswürdigste Ziel kleiner 
Geister sind.” (Geschichte des Abfalls; DKV-VI, 132) 


“Le Duc d'Albe, revétu par son maitre d'un pouvoir illimité, que lui-méme n'avoit pas, 
l'exerca contre les objets de son envie détestable. D'Egmont lui disputoit le pas par 
sa gloire militaire: d'Egmont fut la victime qu'il avoit marquée pour immoler à son 
orgueil.”! 


Quote from: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 1. 


1 See also the following description of the king: “(...) jaloux de la grandeur de son propre peu- 
ple, dévoré par l'envie que le fanatisme lui inspiroit, il projetta sa destruction." Quote from: 
Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, p. 6. 
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“Dans cette position désastreuse [viz. concerning Alba's portending punitive expedi- 
tion in the Netherlands; R.C.R.], les uns cherchent leur salut dans une prompte fuite, 
d'autres forment des partis pour repousser la force par la force; d'autres deviennent 
la proie de la cruauté du tyran: l'allarme se répand dans toute la province; déjà elle a 
frappé les oreilles de d'Egmont; mais ce héros incapable de crainte, incapable de fuir, 
n'ayant jamais eu d'autre conduite que celle que lui avoient dictée l'honneur & la vertu, 
entend, sans s'émouvoir, les décrets de la cruauté & de la perfidie; il brave l’arrét de 
mort lancé contre lui, il vient hardiment se presenter au tyran. Il regarda l'oppresseur 
d'un oeil menaçant & farouche; lui pardonnoit la mort qu'il lui préparoit, mais il abhor- 
roit les chaines que le tyran forgeoit pour ses freres. Il ne pouvoit finir sa vie glorieuse, 
consacrée au service de son Prince, par une action que la valeur & le patriotisme désa- 
vouassent: dans cette extremité, la mort méme étoit le seul bien qui restoit a ce coeur 
magnanime. D'Albe, toujours ressemblant à lui-méme, lui signifia son arrét, il le fit 
charger de fers & plonger dans une horrible prison: il lui prononga son arrét de mort. 
Ce decret fatal, lancé par l'iniquité avide du sang de l'innocence dont elle avoit s'ab- 
breuver, ne porte point atteinte à l'ame fiere & courageuse du vertueux d'Egmont. Il 
regarde d'un oeil calme & serein le funeste couteau que le fanatisme aiguise pour l'im- 
moler à sa vengeance; toujours ferme, toujours vertueux, frappé parla main meurtriere 
de l'adversité, sa constance n'en est point ébranlée. 
son langage [viz. in Egmont's final letter to Philip 11; R.C.R.] est celui d'une conscience 
intacte & pure; il fait au Roi d'Espagne le récit de ses services, sans ostentation, sans 
aigreur, il meurt comme il a vécu, fidele & dévoué a son Prince. 

Quote from: Éloge du Comte d'Egmont, pp. 12-13. 
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Extensive Citation from Fugger-Zeitung 


“Den Mantel hat er über die Achsel getragen und die Hande auf der Brust gekreuzt. So 
ist er gar manierlich mit seinem stolzen Gesicht gegangen, wie er sonst in den Rat zu 
gehen pflegte. Er hat sich im ganzen tapfer, aber im Gesicht betrübt und schwermütig 
gezeigt. Er hielt den Mantel vor dem Munde über die Achsel geschlagen und sah rund- 
um. Hierauf hat er den Mantel abgetan, sich zum Sterben fertiggemacht und selbst 
entkleiden wollen. Aber der Maistre de Camp sagte zu ihm: "Herr, übereilet Euch nicht, 
sondern bedenkt Eure Sache wohl. Euch soll dazu Zeit genug gegeben und vergónnt 
werden." Darauf schlug er den Mantel wieder über die Achsel, sah neuerlich rundum, 
ohne ein einziges Wort zu reden oder ein einziges Ding zu tun. Nur seine rechte Hand 
streckte er unter dem Mantel heraus und sah dieselbe scharf an. Deshalb redete ihn 
der Bischof von Ypem mit diesen Worten an: “Herr, bekümmert Euch jetzt um keine 
weltlichen Sachen, sondern seid bedacht auf Eurer Seele Seligkeit" Darauf antwor- 
tete er: Ob es die Seligkeit seiner Seele verhindern könne, daß er an sein Ehegemahl 
und Kinder gedacht. Der Bischof antwortete: "Nein, denn unser Herrgott hat selbst, 
als er am Kreuz gehangen und für all unsere Sünden bezahlte, seine Mutter Johannes 
befohlen.” Darauf antwortete der Graf: “So habe ich denn nichts, womit mein Herz 
bekümmert und mein Gewissen beschwert ist" Mit diesen Worten legte er seinen Hut 
nieder, tat seinen Mantel von sich, desgleichen den Nachtrock. Der Maistre de Camp 
sagte ihm abermals, er solle sich nicht übereilen. Der Graf antwortete, weil er doch 
sterben müsse, so wolle er es tun. Er kniete mit dem Bischof nieder und redete mit ihm 
heimlich ungefähr zwei Vaterunser lang. Darauf wies er ihn mit der Hand zur Seite, 
nahm selber ein vergoldetes Kreuz, das auf dem Schafott lag, in seine Hände und knie- 
te vor ihm nieder. Auch zog er selber das weiße Haublein oder die Binde, die er auf 
dem Kopfe hatte, vor die Augen und kniete so eine gute Weile, ehe der Nachrichter 
fertig war. Inzwischen fragte ihn der Bischof, ob er erlaube, daß man ihm die Binde 
festmache. "Nein," antwortete er, "ich will ritterlich sterben und mich wohl halten." 
Darauf vollzog der Nachrichter mit dem Schwert die befohlene Operation. (...) Darauf 
haben sie den Grafen von Horn vom Brothaus geholt. Auch er war ungebunden, und 
als er auf den Markt gekommen, zog er seinen Hut ab und wünschte auf beiden Seiten 
den Soldaten in spanischer Sprache einen guten Tag. (...) Sobald er auf das Schafott 
gekommen, hat er zu jedermann gesprochen, es sei ihm leid, daß er gegen seinen 
Kónig gegangen und ihm nicht besser gedient hat. Er bitte Seine Majestát, und wen 
er sonst beleidigt habe, um Verzeihung. Desgleichen wolle er auch gerne jedermann 
verzeihen. Er bat, daß jeder für ihn ein Vaterunser beten solle. Darauf fiel er mit dem 
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Bischof auf die Knie und blieb ungefáhr zwei Vaterunser lang knien. Den Hut hielt 
er immerzu in der Hand. Danach stand er wieder auf, dankte jedermann mit starker 
mánnlicher Stimme und tat allen Soldaten seine Reverenz und sie ihm desgleichen. 
Daraufhin legte er den Mantel ab und kniete auch ungebunden nieder. Danach tat der 
Nachrichter nach seinem Befehl die Operation." 

Quoted from: Klarwill, Fugger-Zeitungen, pp. 4—5. 
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